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RECREATION  FEES  ON  FEDERAL  LANDS 


THURSDAY,  MAY  11,  1995 

House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests  and  Lands,  Committee  on 
Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:00  a.m.  in  room 
1324,    Longworth    House    Office    Building,    Hon.    James    Hansen 
[chairmgm  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  UTAH  AND  CHAHIMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and 
Lands  will  come  to  order. 

I  have  scheduled  our  hearing  today  to  begin  to  examine  the  issue 
of  recreation  fees  on  Federal  lands.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  each 
of  the  recent  administrations  has  proposed  a  short-term  fix.  Having 
listened  to  each  of  these  various  proposals,  I  am  now  of  the  opinion 
that  we  don't  need  another  quick  fix,  we  need  an  overhaul  of  the 
current  fee  program. 

The  current  Federal  recreation  fee  program  contains  so  many  in- 
consistencies and  inequities  that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  ex- 
plain or  defend.  It  provides  no  incentive  for  Federal  managers  to 
pursue  its  implementation,  and  it  collects  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  cost  of  recreational  services  provided. 

It  is  important  that  todav  we  begin  to  discuss  what  the  real  goals 
of  the  fee  program  should  be.  Should  it  be  designated  to  be  as  self- 
supporting  as  possible,  or  should  recreation  fees  simply  be  viewed 
as  supplemental  incomes,  as  they  are  today?  We  will  hear  today 
about  a  variety  of  alternate  fee  programs  and  considerations  for 
their  implementation  which  will  need  to  be  factored  into  any  legis- 
lative initiative, 

I  am  very  aware  of  the  need  for  more  money  for  our  parks  and 
other  Federal  lands  where  the  public  recreates,  and  I  believe  that 
recreational  fees  may  be  part  of  the  solution  to  the  problem.  How- 
ever, we  will  have  to  work  closely  with  both  the  Budget  and  Appro- 
priation Committees  to  ensure  that  fees  collected  remain  on-site  as 
well  as  with  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  to  ensure 
there  are  adequate  incentives  to  provide  for  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  appreciate  our  distinguished  panel  today  who  have  traveled 
from  all  over  the  country  to  present  us  with  their  thoughts  and 
ideas.  I  will  let  all  of  our  panelists  make  their  presentation  today 
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so  we  can  get  their  ideas  on  the  table,  and  then  we  will  turn  to 
members  for  question,  but  prior  to  that  I  recognize  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Richardson  from  New  Mexico. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  let  me  com- 
mend you  for  holding  a  hearing  on  an  important  issue,  as  we  did 
yesterday. 

Let  me  just  express  a  little  regret  that  we  don't  have  somebody 
from  the  Park  Service  or  the  Administration  testifying  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  I  understand  that  Director  Kennedy  was  prepared  to 
come,  but  perhaps  you  will  consider  doing  his  testimony  in  another 
hearing. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  deal  with  this  issue  on  a  biparti- 
san basis.  As  I  have  said  before,  you  have  done  that  in  your  short 
tenure  as  chairman,  and  I  just  hope  that  we  can  get  input  from  the 
Administration  and  others  that  have  a  recreation  fee  proposal. 

My  support  for  Federal  recreation  fees  hinges  on  some  basic  prin- 
ciples. Such  fees  should  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  not  single  out 
certain  users  or  provide  a  disincentive  to  the  use  of  Federal  lands. 
There  are  some  who  advocate  such  things  as  Federal  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  That  is  one  idea  I 
don't  support.  We  are  not  going  to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  recreation  users.  In  addition,  any  increase  in  fees  should  be  ear- 
marked to  the  collecting  agency  to  supplement  their  budgets  and 
not  supplant  existing  appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  room  to  increase  Federal  recreation  fees 
as  a  means  to  enhance  the  management  of  Federal  lands.  I  hope 
as  we  go  forward  with  the  consideration  of  this  matter  that  we 
keep  these  proposals  fair  and  reasonable,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  and  thank  you  again  for  starting  on  time,  which  you  al- 
ways do,  which  will  enable  me  to  go  to  testify  shortly  on  another 
subject. 

Mr.  Hansen,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Richardson. 

I  surely  agree  with  your  comments  you  have  made  about  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Administration  being  here.  In  fact,  we  invited 
0MB  to  be  here  today,  but  they  unfortunately  declined  to  show  up. 
We  will  do  that,  and  I  appreciate  your  comments. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Richardson  follows:] 

Statement  of  Hon.  Bill  Richardson,  a  U.S.  Representative  from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  Federal  recreation  fees  is  an  important  one  that  de- 
serves a  hearing  which  provides  open  and  varied  viewpoints.  Unfortunately,  that 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  today.  How  can  you  have  a  hearing  on  Federal  recre- 
ation fees  and  not  hear  from  any  of  the  Federal  land  managers  responsible  for  the 
program? 

I  understand  that  the  Administration  was  prepared  to  send  NFS  director  Kennedy 
to  testify  today  but  he  was  told  that  the  Republicans  did  not  want  to  hear  from  him, 
since  it  was  presumed  he  would  talk  about  the  NPS's  proposed  recreation  fee  le^s- 
lation.  As  a  result,  we  will  have  no  input  from  the  Administration  today  on  this  im- 
portant matter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  on  the  sub- 
committee's part  to  attempt  to  tell  the  Administration  who  it  may  send  and  what 
they  may  say. 

Generally,  in  this  subcommittee,  we  have  worked  on  recreation  fee  legislation  on 
a  bipartisan  basis.  Certainly  that  was  the  case  last  year  on  the  NFS  fee  proposal, 
which  you  and  Chairman  Young  supported.  It  was  only  when  the  bill  got  to  the 


House  floor  that  it  got  partisan,  with  Republicans  voting  against  the  bill  by  over 
a  2  to  1  ratio,  while  Democrats  supported  the  bill  better  than  3  to  1.  I  hope  that 
was  an  abberation  and  that  we  can  maintain  our  bipartisan  support  for  recreation 
fee  legislation. 

My  support  for  Federal  recreation  fees  hinges  on  some  basic  principles.  Such  fees 
should  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  not  single  out  certain  users  or  provide  a  disincen- 
tive to  the  use  of  Federal  lands.  There  are  some  who  advocate  such  things  as  Fed- 
eral hunting  and  fishing  Ucenses  as  a  means  of  raising  revenue.  That's  one  idea  I 
don't  support.  I  am  not  going  to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  recreation  users. 
In  addition,  any  increase  in  fees  should  be  earmarked  to  the  collecting  agency  to 
supplement  their  budgets  and  not  supplant  existing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  room  to  increase  Federal  recreation  fees  as  a  means  to 
enhance  the  management  of  Federal  lands.  I  hope  as  we  go  forward  with  the  consid- 
eration of  this  matter  that  we  keep  these  proposals  fair  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  are  grateful  to  have  on  our  panel  today — Mr. 
Anderson  isn't  here  yet,  is  he? — Terry  Anderson,  senior  associate. 
Political  Economic  Research  Center;  Randall  O'Toole,  Cascade  Ho- 
listic Economic  Consultants;  Chris  White,  Vicksburg,  Mississippi; 
Derrick  Crandall,  president  of  American  Recreation  Coalition;  and 
Ron  Holliday,  director  of  Texas  Public  Lands  Division. 

Is  it  OK,  Mr.  White,  if  we  start  with  you,  and  we  will  just  go 
right  across  there. 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  OK.  The  time  is  yours.  Let  me  just  ask  you  this. 
How  much  time  do  you  each  need? 

Mr.  White.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  Hansen.  What  about  the  rest  of  you?  Five  minutes,  OK?  OK. 

Now  in  front  of  you,  you  see  a  light.  If  you  had  said  seven  min- 
utes, we  would  have  put  it  at  seven  minutes.  Now  if  you  go  over, 
that  is  OK.  We  will  ask  the  clerk  to  turn  the  light  on.  You  see  the 
green  light.  That  means  you  start;  the  yellow  light  means  you  are 
ready  to  wrap  up;  the  red  light  means  you  quit,  or  you  ask  me  for 
more  time;  we  accept  it  either  way.  Is  that  OK? 

Mr.  Anderson,  we  are  grateful  to  see  that  you  are  here,  and  we 
can  understand  it  may  be  a  little  more  difficult  to  get  around  for 
you  today  than  it  has  been  other  days. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  have  gained  a  certain  appreciation  for  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Well,  we  are  still  going  to  start  with  Mr.  White  to 
give  you  a  moment  to  collect  your  thoughts. 

Mr.  White,  we  will  start  with  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHRIS  WHITE,  RESEARCH  SCIENTIST,  ASCI 
CORPORATION,  VICKSBURG,  MISSISSIPPI 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  come  to  you  today  as  a  former  National  Park  Service  ranger 
turned  researcher.  I'm  presently  employed  as  a  research  scientist 
with  the  ASCI  Corporation  in  Vicksburg,  Mississippi.  However,  I 
come  to  you  today  only  as  a  private  citizen  and  these  views  rep- 
resent only  my  views. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  some  findings  on  some 
studies  that  we  did  on  day  use  and  camp  day  use  and  campground 
fees  on  a  core-funded  and  core-sponsored  three-year  project  where 
we  looked  nationwide  at  fees,  both  day-use  fees  before  they  were 
implemented  and  campground  fees. 


With  this  short  time,  in  my  statement  I  have  the  background  and 
information  relating  to  this,  but  I  would  like  to  jump  right  to  the 
implications  and  recommendations  that  we  found  both  in  this  re- 
search and  in  reviewing  previous  peer-reviewed  research. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  in  our  mind  was  that  we 
found  that  the  disposition  of  both  day  use  and  campground  fees, 
and  from  other  research  of  other  fees,  is  that  respondents  would 
like  to  see  it  tied  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  area  in  which  they 
are  paying  a  fee.  In  our  study  on  day  use  it  was  84  percent.  In  the 
campgrounds  it  was  even  higher.  In  previous  studies  it  is  the  same 
way.  People  want  to  be  assured  that  their  money  is  going  back  in 
the  area  in  which  they  are  paying  the  fees. 

The  second  point  that  we  found  was  that  the  most  important  fac- 
tor for  support  for  paying  fees  is  people's  past  experience  in  other 
areas,  in  fee  areas,  the  context  in  which  the  fee  is  collected — in 
other  words,  what  are  the  things  that  are  available — and  this  is 
something  that  we  have  submitted  in  a  peer-reviewed  article,  "The 
Rule  Of  Fairness,"  that  there  is  an  assumption  as  to  the  role  of 
Government.  There  was  some  concern  among  people  that,  "We  have 
already  paid  this  fee  by  paying  our  taxes,"  and  the  feeling  was  per- 
haps it  had  been  wasted  and  the  Government  was  asking  addi- 
tional money  now  that  I'm  coming  to  pay  the  fee  at  the  site  rather 
than  the  idea  that  we  are  paying  an  additional  fee  to  pay  for  the 
specific  operation  of  this  area. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  also  is  that  when  implementing  fees 
it  is  important  to  start  with  a  conservative  level.  The  most  difficult 
thing  is  when  you  go  from  not  charging  a  fee  where  I'm  getting  the 
services  and  goods  free  to  charging  a  fee  where  all  of  a  sudden 
what  was  free  is  now  charged  for,  and  if  we  start  with  a  conserv- 
ative fee  we  can  lead  into  a  higher  fee  later,  but  what  we  found 
is  that  there  was  a  greater  loss  of  revenue  if  we  charged  a  high 
fee  initially  rather  than  start  conservatively. 

Our  visitors  wanted  a  choice  on  the  provision  of  services  and  fa- 
cilities, perhaps  what  you  could  call  a  menu,  an  offering  of  several 
different  options,  whether  it  is  in  picnic  grounds  where  some  people 
just  wanted  a  basic  picnic  table,  other  people  wanted  electricity 
with  a  picnic  shelter,  or  in  campgrounds  where  some  people  simply 
wanted  a  place  to  pitch  a  tent  while  other  people  wanted  a  com- 
plete RV  site,  even  in  some  cases  with  cable  TV  hookups. 

We  found  interesting  that  when  we  asked  about  attitudinal  is- 
sues on  fees  there  was  a  broad  support  for  discounts  for  elderly 
among  all  age  groups.  There  was  some  concern  that  perhaps  this 
was  only  supported  by  the  people  who  benefit  most  from  it,  those 
in  the  elderly  age  group  or  about  to  get  the  elderly  discount.  How- 
ever, we  found  no  statistical  difference  among  the  different  groups 
as  far  as  that  goes. 

Users  are  looking  for — and  this  is  not  just  our  research  but  other 
researchers  found  the  same  thing — they  want  good  service,  and, 
importantly  enough,  not  to  trivialize  it,  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  all  these  users  was  clean  bathrooms  and  showers.  The 
second  most  important  thing  was  adequate  parking.  The  third  most 
important  was  friendly  staff.  So  the  perceived  level  of  service  was 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  visitor  satisfaction. 


The  greatest  resistance  to  implementing  a  fee,  at  least  at  day  use 
areas,  was,  surprisingly,  those  who  stand  to  lose  the  most,  and  that 
was  frequent  users.  We  found  that  our  day  users  reported  that  they 
came  to  a  day  use  area  at  core  sites  about  21  to  22  times  on  aver- 
age a  year.  They  were  the  ones  most  opposed  to  fees.  So  what  we 
also  would  suggest  is  that  we  offer  visitors  a  selection  of  pricing  al- 
ternatives. Give  them  an  option  such  as  perhaps,  like  some  private 
organizations  do,  a  half-day  pass  after  3  p.m.,  passes  available  for 
individuals,  passes  available  for  families. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  several  points  that  I  haven't 
seen  done  a  lot  that  I  would  suggest  would  help  this,  and  that  is, 
visitors  like  to  know  where  their  fee  is  going.  For  instance,  if  we 
build  a  picnic  shelter  based  on  picnic  fees,  let  people  know  about 
that.  That  builds  support  among  these  people.  This  could  be  a 
small  sign,  it  could  be  in  discussions  with  the  staff,  it  could  be  even 
printed  on  the  back  of  the  receipt  that  people  provide  when  they 
pay  their  fee  saying  here's  where  your  fees  are  going,  and  being 
very  specific,  saying  last  year  we  paved  the  road,  last  year  we  put 
in  new  campground  pull-throughs,  things  like  that. 

So  in  conclusion,  what  I  see  is  that  there  are  two  levels  to  fees, 
that  there  are  people  who  say  I  have  a  willingness  to  pay  a  fee, 
an  economic  willingness,  but  there  is  also  a  philosophical  level,  and 
that  is  that  people  feel  that  I  have  already  paid  this  fee  partly 
through  my  taxes,  and  therefore  it  is  a  lower  willingness  to  pay 
than  perhaps  we  found  in  the  past  with  just  a  pure  economic  meas- 
ure. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  White  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Did  you  have  enough  time? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Holliday. 

STATEMENT  OF  RON  HOLLIDAY,  DIRECTOR,  TEXAS  PUBLIC 
LANDS  DIVISION 

Mr.  Holliday.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Ron  Hollidav.  I'm  the 
director  of  the  Public  Lands  Division  for  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife. 
Before  coming  to  this  job  I  was  State  park  director  in  Montana  and 
Colorado.  Among  the  responsibilities  that  I  have  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Texas  State  Park  System,  137  units  encompassing  over 
a  half  million  acres  of  land.  We  are  governed  by  a  nine-member  cit- 
izen board  appointed  by  our  governor. 

We  have  been  asked  to  share  our  experience  in  many  ways  the 
same  as  all  levels  of  government.  We  have  had  shrinking  or  stag- 
nant budgets,  growing  demand  for  additional  areas  and  facilities, 
huge  backlogs  of  deferred  maintenance  and  equipment  needs,  and 
a  feeling  of  helplessness  in  our  rank  and  file,  a  feeling  that  some- 
one else  would  solve  these  problems. 

That  world  completely  changed  in  January  of  1991.  Our  legisla- 
ture meets  biennially  and,  working  with  our  commission  and  execu- 
tive director,  told  us  that  our  general  fund  subsidy  for  the  oper- 
ation of  State  Parks  would  be  removed  over  a  four-year  period  of 
time.  That  was  stunning  news  indeed  because  fully  60  percent  of 


the  operations  of  State  parks  in  Texas  were  funded  by  this  general 
fund  support.  We  are  also  staring  into  the  reality  of  adding  several 
areas  to  the  State  park  system  that  had  been  under  construction 
for  years. 

However,  we  were  given  spending  authority  for  any  money  we 
could  make,  and  we  were  also  granted  the  authority  to  set  fees  our- 
selves. We  were  given  the  phrase  often  of,  "Operate  more  like  a 
business,"  but  unfortunately  none  of  the  shackles  were  removed 
that  made  us  operate  in  a  very  unbusinesslike  manner. 

Our  marching  orders  were  clear,  but  it  took  a  while  for  it  really 
to  sink  into  our  rank  and  file.  We  were  given,  however,  the  march- 
ing order  to  look  at  everything,  and  nothing  was  immune,  so  all  sa- 
cred cows  were  up  for  grabs  as  well. 

We  decimated  middle  management  in  our  organization.  We  flat- 
tened it  to  the  maximum.  We  tried  everything  we  could  think  of. 
We  borrowed  ideas  and  programs  from  anywhere,  and,  much  to  our 
delight,  most  of  those  programs  have  worked. 

One  of  the  sacred  cows  that  we  looked  at  was  the  system  itself. 
We  went  through  a  vigorous  scrubbing  of  what  should  be  in  the 
State  park  system  and  suggested  closure  of  11  State  parks.  We 
went  through  the  normal  reduction  in  forces  starting  at  adminis- 
trative levels. 

Through  the  scrubbing  of  the  system  we  were  delighted  that 
many  communities  came  forward  to  help  us.  We  pushed  through 
some  fee  increases,  but  the  employees  resisted  because  there  was 
little  or  no  incentive  for  them  to  help,  and  then  we  hit  on  the  cor- 
nerstone of  what  we  believe  is  truly  a  revolutionary  idea  that  is 
working  wonderfully  for  us.  We  created  a  budgeting  system  that  is 
filled  with  incentive.  We  call  it  the  entrepreneurial  budgeting  sys- 
tem, and  I  would  encourage  you  to  read  the  paper  and  look  at  the 
tape  that  we  have  offered  as  part  of  our  testimony. 

This  system  basically  returns  to  the  park  a  portion  of  the  money 
that  the  park  can  save  or  a  portion  of  the  money  that  they  make 
beyond  their  revenue  targets  while  still  fulfilling  their  stewardship 
responsibilities.  There  is  a  contract  involved,  signed  by  everybody 
up  the  chain  of  command,  which  will  guarantee  that  their  budgets 
won't  be  raided. 

We  actually  turned  loose  the  authority  to  set  fees  within  param- 
eters at  the  park  level.  We  emphasized  resource  management,  and 
we  told  them  to  be  as  creative  as  possible  and  we  would  back  them 
up,  and  we  have,  so  as  a  result  our  people  have  put  together  pro- 
gramming and  tours  that  we  never  thought  would  happen.  They 
have  encompassed  differential  prices  for  our  facilities.  We  have 
started  operating  park  stores,  park-operated  concessions  where  it 
makes  sense,  working  closer  with  the  other  concessionaires  pushing 
for  revenue  opportunity.  We  have  developed  product  lines,  actually 
even  a  catalogue  encompassing  many  of  those  products.  We  have 
even  started  emphasizing  donation  boxes,  something  that  hadn't 
been  done  before  but  targeting  toward  specific  needs.  Last  quarter 
I  was  delighted  to  find  out  that  we  took  in  $45,000  from  our  dona- 
tion boxes. 

We  also  did  something  unprecedented  in  a  lot  of  levels  of  govern- 
ment, we  quickly  killed  programs  that  don't  work,  and  we  did  that 


on  several  different  avenues.  We  have  increased  our  volunteer  ef- 
forts by  tenfold,  and  the  story  goes  on  and  on. 

The  trick,  we  believe,  the  thing  we  stumbled  on  that  really  works 
is  this  incentive-filled  budgeting  system  that  I  would  encourage  ev- 
eryone to  take  a  look  at  because  I  believe  that  there  is  something 
there  that  really  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  bureaucratic  system  in 
mind  that  gives  an  incentive  to  make  money  and  to  make  a  system 
self-sufficient. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Holliday  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Now  Mr.  O'Toole. 

STATEMENT  OF  RANDALL  O'TOOLE,  ECONOMIST,  CASCADE 
HOLISTIC  ECONOMIC  CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  O'ToOLE.  Thank  you. 

I'm  Randall  O'Toole,  and  I'm  an  economist  from  Oak  Grove,  Or- 
egon, and  as  an  economist  I  have  studied  most  of  the  national  for- 
ests and  BLM  districts  and  national  parks,  and  I  have  looked  at 
the  budgets  and  receipts  and  visitation  for  all  of  them  over  the  last 
20  years,  and  I  am  also  a  subsidized  public  land  user.  I  recreate 
on  the  public  lands.  I  own  a  cabin  on  the  National  Forest.  And  I 
pay  the  Forest  Service  a  pittance  as  a  lease  for  the  right  to  use  the 
land.  I  figure  I  get  a  subsidy  of  $10,000  just  from  that  alone.  I  pay 
virtually  nothing  to  use  the  National  Forest  and  National  Parks, 
and  that  is  probably  worth  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  to  me 
at  the  very  least,  and  I'm  here  to  say  that  I  think  I  would  be  better 
off  and  everybody  would  be  better  off  if  you  would  take  my  subsidy 
away  and  fund  the  National  Forests,  National  Parks,  and  other 
public  lands  exclusively  out  of  user  fees  rather  than  out  of  tax  dol- 
lars. 

Before  I  get  to  the  details  of  that  proposal,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
points.  The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  the  market  value  of 
recreation  on  National  Forest  lands  is  $6.5  billion  a  year.  That 
compares  to  actual  receipts  of  about  $50  million  a  year.  If  we  ex- 
tend that  to  all  public  lands.  National  Parks,  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uges, and  BLM  lands,  we  are  up  to  around  $11  billion  a  year.  Now 
the  Forest  Service  exaggerates  everything  it  says,  but  even  if  they 
are  off  by  four  times,  we  are  talking  about  $3  billion  a  year  for  the 
public  lands  that  we  could  collect  in  recreation  fees. 

Now  I  also  want  to  point  out  that  just  about  all  the  controversies 
we  face  on  National  Forests  and  National  Parks  and  BLM  lands 
stem  from  the  perverse  incentives  created  by  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  OToole,  could  I  stop  you  for  just  one  moment, 
please? 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Sure. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Torkildsen,  could  I  get  you  to  come  and  take 
the  chair  for  a  moment? 

We  have  a  salinity  bill  on  the  Colorado  River  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee,  and  because  I'm  the  sponsor  of  that  bill  I'm 
going  to  run  down  there  and  run  right  back.  All  of  what  you  have 
said  is  fascinating,  and  I  want  to  spend  some  time  quizzing  you 
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when  I  get  back,  so  please  don't  go  away.  Mr.  Torkildsen  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  very  able  member  of  the  committee,  will  sit  in  the 
chair  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Torkildsen  [presiding].  Please  continue. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  OK. 

So  all  of  the  controversies  that  we  see  about  timber  and  mining 
and  grazing  and  other  uses  of  the  public  lands  really  stem  from 
perverse  incentives  in  the  budgetary  process.  Those  incentives  give 
public  land  managers  rewards  for  losing  money  on  public  land 
management,  which  is  why  we  have  below-cost  timber  and  below- 
cost  recreation  and  other  below-cost  activities. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  these  agencies  have  huge  bu- 
reaucracies. There  are  three  levels  of  bureaucracy  in  the  Park 
Service  and  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  as  a  result  only  40 
percent  of  these  agencies'  budgets  actually  make  it  to  the  ground. 
The  Forest  Service  has  four  levels  of  bureaucracy,  and  only  a  third 
of  its  budget  actually  makes  it  to  the  ranger  districts  that  do  the 
on-the-ground  management.  So  we  have  a  lot  of  room  for  maneu- 
vering to  save  money. 

So  basically  I  propose  four  things.  First,  allow  public  land  man- 
agers to  charge  fair  market  value  for  recreation  and  other  uses. 
They  already  charge  market  value  for  oil  and  gas  and  timber  and 
some  other  uses,  but  the  recreation  is  the  one  that  is  most  sub- 
sidized in  terms  of  below  fair  market  value. 

Second,  fund  them  exclusively  out  of  their  net  income,  not  gross. 
If  we  fund  them  out  of  their  gross  income  we  are  giving  them  a  fur- 
ther incentive  to  lose  money,  because  if  they  make  a  profit  some- 
where they  have  to  spend  that  on  a  below-cost  activity  somewhere 
else  in  order  to  have  it  come  out  even.  Otherwise,  they  will  have 
a  profit  on  their  books  and  they  will  be  afraid  that  somebody  will 
take  that  away  from  them.  So  fund  them  out  of  their  net  income, 
and  then  they  will  have  an  incentive  to  provide  things  that  users 
really  want. 

Third,  change  "use  it  or  lose  it"  provisions  in  public  land  manage- 
ment contracts  to  "use  it  or  conserve  it"  so  that,  for  example,  I 
could  buy  a  grazing  permit  and  pay  the  rancher  off  and  then  not 
graze.  Right  now  if  I  decide  not  to  graze — and  there  are  some 
ranchers  who  are  interested  in  letting  the  grass  go  to  the  wildlife — 
I  lose  my  permit. 

Finally,  dedicate  a  small  percentage  of  the  gross  user  fees  to 
trust  funds  for  historic  preservation  and  biodiversity  and  other 
things  for  which  there  are  no  true  markets.  Most  resources  are 
marketable  even  though  we  don't  bother  to  market  them,  but  there 
are  a  few  that  aren't. 

Well,  how  do  we  get  there?  The  rest  of  my  ideas  I  think  are  good 
ones,  but  they  aren't  essential  to  the  proposal.  I  think  that  for 
every  national  park,  national  forest,  BLM  district,  and  national 
wildlife  refuge  we  should  create  a  friends  association,  Friends  of 
Yellowstone  Park  or  the  Sequoia  National  Heritage  Association. 
This  operation  could  be  joined  by  anybody  who  would  pay  a  nomi- 
nal fee,  $20  a  year,  and  as  a  member  of  the  association  they  would 
get  to  decide,  they  would  get  to  vote  on  who  was  going  to  be  on 
the  association's  board  of  directors.  The  association  boards  would 
be  required  by  law — would  have  a  trust  obligation  to  manage  their 
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lands  in  trust  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  would  ap- 
prove the  annual  budget,  and  they  would  have  the  authority  to  hire 
and  fire  the  supervisor  or  superintendent  of  the  public  land  agency 
they  are  dealing  with,  whether  it  is  Yellowstone  Park  or  Kiwinah 
or  whatever  National  Forest  or  other  public  land  agency.  Then  the 
funds  for  these  agencies  would  bypass  the  appropriations  process. 
We  would  go  to  each  unit  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  say  how  much 
did  you  make,  how  much  did  you  spend,  what  is  the  difference;  OK, 
you  can  have  the  difference,  the  rest  of  the  money  gets  divided  up 
among  the  U.S.  Treasury,  the  counties,  and  the  biodiversity  and 
historic  preservation  trust  funds. 

The  effects  would  be  a  massive  decentralization  of  the  public 
land  agencies.  We  wouldn't  need  regional  offices;  we  wouldn't  need 
Washington  offices.  The  reason  why  we  need  1,000  people  in  the 
Park  Service  and  1,000  people  in  the  Forest  Service  Washington  of- 
fices is  because  right  now  that  is  where  the  money  comes  from,  but 
if  the  money  comes  from  the  ground  we  don't  need  those  things.  We 
would  save  $4.7  billion  a  year  that  we  now  spend  managing  these 
agencies,  and  I  project  that  we  would  receive  over  $700  million  a 
year  in  receipts,  the  Treasury  would  receive,  above  and  beyond  the 
amount  the  agencies  would  get  to  keep  for  their  own  expenditures, 
and  so  we  would  have  a  total  savings  of  almost  $5.5  billion  a  year. 
The  first  year  I  suspect  we  would  have  a  smaller  savings  because 
we  would  want  to  seed  them  with  some  money,  but  after  the  first 
year  we  would  have  over  $5  billion  a  year  of  savings. 

Now  I  think  most  public  land  users  would  see  benefits  from  this. 
Commodity  users  would  benefit  because  there  would  be  more  sta- 
bility in  the  commodity  production  of  the  National  Forest  and  BLM 
lands.  Amenity  users  would  benefit.  Recreationists  would  benefit 
because  there  would  be  more  opportunities  for  recreation.  There 
would  be  incentives  for  managers  to  preserve  scenic  beauty,  to  pre- 
serve wildlife  habitat,  to  preserve  clean  water,  and  so  really  every- 
body benefits  from  this.  The  taxpayers  benefit  because  they  save 
billions  of  dollars. 

The  only  losers  would  be  the  bureaucracy,  but  the  bureaucracy 
is  made  up  of  lots  of  intelligent  people.  I'm  sure  they  can  find  jobs 
in  the  marketplace.  Probably  many  of  them  will  work  as  consult- 
ants to  the  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  BLM  lands. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  true  reform  of  public  land 
management  comes  up  from  the  ground.  You  can't  have  true  re- 
form until  you  change  the  incentives,  and  that  means  changing  the 
incentives  on  the  ground.  Reform  can't  be  done  from  the  top  down, 
it  has  to  come  up  from  the  ground,  and  this  proposal  will  do  that. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  O'Toole  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  O'Toole. 

Our  next  witness  will  be  Mr.  Terry  Anderson,  who  is  senior  asso- 
ciate with  the  Political  Economy  Research  Center. 

Mr.  Anderson. 
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STATEMENT  OF  TERRY  ANDERSON,  SENIOR  ASSOCIATE, 
POLITICAL  ECONOMY  RESEARCH  CENTER 

Mr.  Anderson.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  begin  by  simply  touting  another  work  of  Randall  O'Toole 
since  he  didn't  do  it  himself.  I  really  thought  he  was  going  to  talk 
more  about  his  recent  work  on  national  parks.  In  winter  of  this 
year  his  issue  of  "A  Different  Drummer"  entitled  "Tarnished  Jew- 
els: The  Case  for  Reforming  the  Park  Service"  is  a  must  reading 
for  anyone  interested  in  public  land  issues  and  in  particular  with 
park  issues.  Randall's  research  is  unsurpassed,  in  my  opinion,  and 
every  member  of  this  committee  would  be  well  served  to  look  at 
that  publication  as  well  as  his  earlier  work  on  the  Forest  Service. 

That  said,  let  me  endorse  much  of  what  Randall  has  said  and 
note  just  a  few  other  points  that  I  think  illustrate  how  we  might 
move  forward  with  this  issue  of  recreation. 

It  is  certainly  the  case  that  environmentalists  recognized  in  the 
1980's  that  below-cost  issues  were  a  good  way  to  attack  commodity 
uses  on  public  lands  and  we  should  not  give  up  on  the  notion  of 
eliminating  below-cost,  be  it  for  cutting  trees  or  delivering  water, 
but  I  think  what  we  can  now  recognize  and  should  recognize  is  that 
when  you  look  at  the  actual  budgets  it  isn't  below-cost  timber  sales, 
it  isn't  below-cost  grazing,  that  really  dominate  the  flow  of  money 
out  of  the  budget,  but  rather  it  is  below-cost  recreation. 

In  fiscal  year  1994  the  recreational  expenditures  on  all  the  Fed- 
eral lands — BLM,  Forest  Service,  National  Park  Service,  and  so 
on — ^totaled  over  $1.5  billion  while  receipts  were  $136  million.  If 
you  look  at  specific  forests — and  I've  looked  at  quite  a  few — I've  yet 
to  find  one  where  the  recreation  deficit,  where  the  below-cost  na- 
ture of  recreation,  did  not  exceed  the  below-cost  nature  of  timber 
sales,  grazing,  or  mining.  The  simple  fact  is  that  the  numbers  show 
that  in  virtually  every  national  forest  the  below-cost  recreation  is 
25  percent  or  more  above  below-cost  timber  sales,  the  next  highest 
deficit.  The  simple  fact  is,  recreation  is  not  only  an  outflow  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  is  an  asset. 

Let  me  just  for  a  few  moments  talk  about  how  environmental 
groups  and  economists  might  defend  this  below-cost  activity.  They 
do  so  by  arguing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect  from  the  peo- 
ple who  use  these  forests  for  recreation,  those  of  us  who  are  sub- 
sidized users.  They  argue  that  while  you  could  charge  the  people 
who  cut  the  trees,  how  could  you  possibly  charge  those  who  might 
backpack  or  picnic?  And  the  point  is,  simply  put,  in  economics,  that 
there  is  a  free  rider  problem,  and  while  it  may  well  be  there  is  an 
extent  to  which  there  would  be  a  cost  to  collecting  fees  from  those 
of  us  who  use  the  public  lands,  it  is  certainly  not  the  case  that 
these  costs  would  necessarily  in  all  cases  be  exorbitant. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  willingness  of  most  people  who  hunt 
or  fish  to  purchase  a  license  for  that  activity.  I  have  hunted  and 
fished  all  my  life.  I  have  only  been  checked  one  time  for  a  license, 
and  I  have  purchased  a  license  in  every  single  year.  I  purchase  a 
duck  stamp  every  single  year.  Some  years  I  don't  even  hunt  ducks. 
In  those  years  when  I  do,  I  have  never  been  checked  for  that  duck 
stamp. 

I  submit  that  the  reason  I'm  willing  to  do  that  is  twofold.  One, 
the  fee  is  not  exorbitant  relat>/e  to  that  which  I  get;  and,  two,  I'm 
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quite  confident  at  least  in  some  of  those  cases  that  those  fees  are 
going  to  help  improve  the  service  that  I  receive. 

I  therefore  submit  that  simply  asking  and  enforcing  it  with  ran- 
dom checks,  that  people  purchase  a  recreation  stamp  that  is  nec- 
essary for  recreating  on  all  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  and 
BLM  lands,  would  be  a  very  easy  way  of  collecting  a  substantial 
amount  of  fees,  and  at  the  Political  Economy  Research  Center  we 
are  doing  research  on  that  right  now  in  terms  of  the  cost  and  po- 
tential revenue  to  be  collected.  There  are  certainly  growing  exam- 
ples of  how  this  might  be  accomplished  in  the  private  sector,  and 
I  think  we  could  learn  from  those. 

Let  me  just  turn  for  one  moment  to  why  we  aren't  collecting 
those  fees,  and  in  the  interest  of  brevity  I  want  to  tell  a  brief  story 
about  an  interaction  with  Bob  Barbee  when  he  was  superintendent 
of  Yellowstone.  He  gave  a  speech  at  my  university,  Montana  State, 
and  at  the  end  I  asked  him,  "Superintendent  Barbee,  would  you  ad- 
vocate higher  fees  for  Yellowstone?"  and,  two,  if  so,  "Why  is  it  that 
higher  fees  haven't  been  implemented?"  and  his  answers,  I  think, 
were  very  candid  and  appropriate. 

In  response  to  the  first  question,  he  said,  "If  I  spend  $50,000  of 
my  budget  on  simply  manning  the  gates  and  collecting  the  existing 
fees,  I  believe  that  I  could  collect  another  $500,000  in  revenues." 
He  then  smiled,  looked  at  me,  and  said,  "You  don't  need  to  have 
a  Ph.D.  in  economics  or  accounting  to  understand  that  that  would 
be  a  good  investment."  But  he  said,  "It  isn't  in  my  interest  to  do 
that  simply  because  if  I  collect  those  $500,000  those  dollars  don't 
come  to  me." 

When  I  asked  him  the  second  question,  why  doesn't  somebody 
advocate  allowing  you  to  collect  more  fees  and  let  you  keep  more 
of  them,  he  related  a  story  of  being  called  only  a  few  days  earlier 
by  a  Senator  who  was  on  the  Appropriations  Committee  who  want- 
ed something  from  him  and  the  Park  Service  and  he  felt  he  had 
to  jump  when  the  person  said  jump.  His  point  was  that  people  in 
Washington  like  controlling  purse  strings  because  it  gives  them 
more  clout  over  those  people  in  the  bureaucracy. 

I  submit  therefore  that  if  we  are  going  to  really  have  any  signifi- 
cant change  in  the  long  run,  it  will  only  come  if  people  on  this  com- 
mittee and  people  on  other  committees  are  willing  to  grant  a  bit 
more  autonomy  to  those  agencies  if  they  do  as  Randall  has  sug- 
gested, fund  their  activities  out  of  net  fees.  That  will  require,  I 
think,  some  sacrifice  perhaps  on  the  part  of  people  in  Washington, 
but  I  think  it  can  mean  a  much  greater  product  for  those  of  us  who 
do  recreate. 

The  prospects  for  gathering  a  coalition  to  support  such  a  move, 
in  my  opinion,  are  great.  There  are  plenty  of  examples  out  there 
now  of  people  willing  to  pay  fees.  You  have  heard  some  of  them. 
I  submit  that  it  would  be  useful  to  look  at  the  Mill  Creek  Canyon 
experiment  in  the  State  of  Utah  which  has  collected  fees  and  has 
substantially  improved  the  management  of  that  small  canyon.  I 
submit  also  that  the  State  lands  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
considering  just  how  we  might  improve  the  management  of  our 
lands  by  collecting  fees. 

But  in  doing  all  of  this,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  it  isn't 
just  enough  to  collect  fees — and  other  speakers  have  already  men- 
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tioned  this — we  have  to  change  the  very  institutions  and  the  incen- 
tives for  the  people  who  collect  them  and  spend  those  fees,  and  you 
have  already  heard  from  people  who  have  expressed  some  ideas  on 
how  that  might  be  accomplished. 

Let  me  conclude  by  simply  saying  that  yesterday  in  the  budget 
revelations  from  the  Republicans  there  were  two  proposals  put  for- 
ward. One  is  that  there  be  a  five-year  moratorium  on  further  land 
acquisition.  I  have  been  before  this  committee  on  that  issue  earlier 
this  year  and  certainly  endorse  that.  It  is  a  good  idea.  We  don't 
need  to  have  more  lands  that  are  losing  money  for  us. 

The  second  proposal  was  that  the  National  Park  Service  operat- 
ing budget  should  be  cut  by  10  percent.  While  I'm  hardly  going  to 
be  one  to  suggest  not  cutting  budgets,  I  would  submit  that  rather 
than  simply  cutting  budgets  that  we  consider  again  the  use  of  user 
fees  as  a  way  of  getting  those  operation  funds  to  the  agencies.  If 
this  committee  and  the  Congress  were  to  consider  some  real  insti- 
tutional changes,  such  as  those  proposed  by  other  speakers,  and 
consider  the  possibility  of  using  fees  paid  by  those  of  us  who  enjoy 
our  public  lands  to  actually  fund  the  operations,  we  could  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  related  to  this  and  we  could  do  it  without  reduc- 
ing the  services  that  we  receive. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson  can  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen  [presiding].  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  all  of  you. 

Derrick,  you  haven't  testified  yet? 

Mr.  Crandall.  I  would  love  to  do,  so  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  are  on.  Excuse  me.  I  appreciate  that.  The  floor 
is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  DERRICK  CRANDALL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
RECREATION  COALITION 

Mr.  Crandall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I'm  Derrick  Crandall,  president  of  the  American  Recreation  Coa- 
lition, which  is  a  national  federation  of  more  than  150  organiza- 
tions, trade  associations,  enthusiast  organizations,  and  companies 
active  in  the  recreation  field.  We  come  here  today  because  our  goal 
is  to  ensure  that  quality  recreation  opportunities  continue  to  be 
available  on  America's  public  lands,  and  we  believe  that  there  is 
an  impending  crisis  in  ensuring  that,  in  fact,  that  is  available. 

I  would  note  that  some  $300  billion  are  spent  by  the  American 
public  every  year  on  recreation.  Less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of 
that  is  on  Federal  land  management  for  recreation  purposes,  and 
I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  that  in  mind  because  the  Federal 
lands  can  become  an  important  stranglehold  on  the  American  pub- 
lic enjoying  their  leisure  times  outdoors  just  by  the  very  ownership 
of  one  out  of  every  three  acres  of  this  Nation. 

The  American  Recreation  Coalition's  policy  on  fees  has  several 
key  components.  Essentially,  we  would  suggest  to  the  committee  a 
five-criteria  test  for  fees. 

First,  we  believe  that  recreation  fees  need  to  be  equitable;  sec- 
ond, that  the  collection  of  those  fees  needs  to  be  efficient,  costing 
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as  little  of  the  gross  dollars  taken  in  as  possible;  third,  and  most 
important,  it  needs  to  be  convenient  for  the  recreationist,  because 
an  inconvenient  recreation  fee  system  simply  will  not  work;  fourth, 
the  system  needs  to  be  coherent  and  integrated  so  that  overlapping 
charges  are  minimized  and  so  that  Federal,  State,  and  local  fees 
are  integrated  wherever  appropriate  as  we  see,  for  example,  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  on  the  Winter  Park  program  and  a  number  of 
other  areas,  the  Sikes  Act  provisions  for  hunting  and  fishing  fees. 
We  also  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  the  fees  paid  by 
recreationists  are  returned  to  benefit  the  resources,  facilities,  and 
programs  utilized  by  those  paying  the  fees. 

We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  free  lunch  in 
America  any  more.  The  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Out- 
doors outlined  a  strategy  for  depending  more  and  more  upon  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  public  recreation  programs  to  pay  the  bill, 
and  we  believe  that  that  is  appropriate.  But  the  mechanisms  today 
are  not  there  to  assure  that,  once  the  bill  is  paid,  that  the  food  is 
delivered.  We  need  to  look  at  that  structurally. 

We  need  no  more  bandaids;  we  need  a  new  system.  We  need  a 
system  that  is  understandable  and  workable,  a  system  where  the 
fees  are  tied  to  the  costs  of  the  services  sought  by  the  public,  where 
limits  are  placed  to  encourage  efficiency,  and  where  a  percentage 
of  the  total  costs  can  be  assigned  to  the  agencies  for  recovery. 

The  current  fee  system  is  something  that  even  Rube  Goldberg 
would  shake  his  head  in  astonishment  over.  Those  who  look  at  the 
fee  system,  I  think,  are  more  confused  about  the  flow  of  dollars 
taken  in  by  the  Federal  Government  than  those  who  don't  know 
the  system  at  all.  In  other  words,  if  you  look  at  the  way  in  which 
the  dollars  flow  into  such  programs  as  PILT  and  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  and  special  budget  instructions  in  terms 
of  returning  it  back  to  the  agencies  who  collect  as  an  offset  against 
collection  costs,  and  the  Roads  and  Trails  Fund,  and  more,  it  is  be- 
yond belief  to  understand  the  complexity.  The  real  truth  is,  it 
doesn't  mean  anything  at  all,  because  the  various  mechanisms  set 
up  to  deal  with  the  collected  fees  are  really  only  on  paper.  The 
budget  process  goes  on  with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  specific  politi- 
cal decisions  that  have  been  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  past. 

There  are  several  points  in  terms  of  fees  that  I  think  are  impor- 
tant. One  is  that,  as  you  have  said  before,  creativity  and  a 
consumer  focus  is  essential  in  a  successful  recreation  fee  program 
for  the  Federal  lands.  We  have  to  understand  that  all  fees  don't 
have  to  come  directly  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
recreationists.  There  are  many,  many  ways  to  substitute  that.  In 
fact,  for  the  last  two  days  we  have  had  a  Partners  Outdoors  Fair 
over  in  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  hearing  room  in  which  pro- 
grams like  cooperative  interpretation  and  the  Wallop-Breaux  Pro- 
gram and  others  have  been  highlighted,  where  services  of  a  high 
quality  have  been  provided  at  lowered  Federal  costs  through  part- 
nerships involving  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  the 
private  sector.  The  Wallop-Breaux  is  an  important  model  that  can 
and  should  be  looked  at  as  a  way  to  provide  special  funding  for  spe- 
cial needs. 

As  I'm  sure  the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee understand,  the  Wallop-Breaux  Program  is  funded  100  percent 
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by  America's  anglers  and  boaters  through  a  10  percent  excise  tax 
at  the  manufacturers'  level  on  all  fishing  tackle,  and  the  fuel  tax 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  on  motorboat  fuel.  That  rep- 
resents $350  million  a  year  that  is  returned  through  a  matching 
program  to  the  States  for  boating  and  fishing  enhancement,  for 
sports  fish  restoration.  It  is  a  program  that  is  working  extraor- 
dinarily well. 

We  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  flexibility  and  good  commu- 
nications in  introducing  new  fee  programs.  A  cookie-cutter  ap- 
proach to  fees  will  not  work,  and  yet  agency-to-agency  coordination 
is  needed  to  avoid  confusion  of  the  American  public  as  they  pass 
through  the  great  outdoors.  They  have  little  understanding  of,  nor 
should  they  really  have  to  understand,  the  distinctions  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Park  Service  as  they  cross  boundaries 
in  many  of  the  areas  where  these  agencies  have  adjoining  lands. 

We  would  like  to  address  a  variety  of  specific  fees,  areas  that  we 
know  the  chairman  and  others  have  looked  at  before,  including 
Golden  Eagle  and  the  Golden  Age  Passes. 

First  of  all,  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  American  pub- 
lic does  believe  that  they  are  getting  good  value  out  of  their  recre- 
ation fees.  Every  year,  we  commission  research  by  Peter  Hart  and 
Roper  Starch  Worldwide,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  submit  for  the 
committee  the  full  research,  but  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
American  public  believe  that  they  get  exceptional  or  very  good 
value  for  the  fees  that  they  now  pay  both  close  to  home  and  during 
their  recreations  visits  to  Federal  areas  on  their  vacation  times. 

We  also  see  an  extraordinary  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
American  public  to  pay  for  a  Golden  Eagle  Pass  that  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  current  $25  per  year  charge.  In  fact,  in  mate- 
rials submitted  to  the  committee  you  will  see  that  in  1991  and 
1992  through  two  surveys  we  conducted,  between  26  percent  and 
40  percent  of  the  American  public  indicated  that  they  would  pay 
$75  for  a  Golden  Eagle  Pass  allowing  them  unlimited  access  to  the 
national  parks  and  other  fee-collecting  Federal  sites  during  the 
year  ahead.  We  believe  that  that  is  still  possible,  and  in  fact  we 
believe  that  through  simply  changing  the  consignment  provisions 
that  have  constrained  the  Recreation  Roundtable  from  going  ahead 
to  implement  the  private  sale  of  Golden  Eagle  Passes,  that  one  step 
alone  could  result  in  a  $55  million  increase  in  revenues  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  through  the  Golden  Age. 

As  Ron  Holliday  and  others  mentioned,  there  are  many  ways  to 
tweak  the  system  and  have  something  that  is  consumer  friendly 
but  also  will  generate  the  kind  of  revenues  needed  to  assure  good 
quality  experiences. 

Just  two  years  ago,  for  the  first  time,  the  Golden  Age  Passport 
required  an  initial  one-time  payment  of  a  fee.  Prior  to  that  time  it 
had  been  free.  I  hate  to  confess  this,  but  my  parents  had  learned 
that  it  had  no  value.  They  would  get  a  Golden  Age  Pass  and  go  to 
a  national  park  and  then  promptly  lose  it  because  they  knew  that 
they  could  get  a  new  free  Golden  Age  Pass  every  time  they  went 
to  their  next  park  visit.  Now  with  a  $10  fee  attached  to  the  Golden 
Age  Pass,  they,  like  many  others,  are  going  to  retain  that  pass. 
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We  would  like  to  also  suggest  that  the  Golden  Age  Pass  could 
have  some  blackout  periods,  just  as  frequent  flyer  points  on  airlines 
have  some  blackout  periods,  and  instead  of  allowing  access  during 
peak  periods  by  those  holding  Golden  Age  Passes  for  free,  they,  too, 
may  have  to  pay  for  those  kinds  of  times  when  they  enter  the 
areas. 

Finally,  I  guess  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  need  to  understand 
and  harness  emerging  technologies.  The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration is  spending  millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  develop  what 
they  call  "ITS"  strategies.  Intelligent  Transportation  Strategies.  We 
have  given  up  on  making  drivers  smart  and  are  instead  looking  at 
making  our  cars  and  highways  smart,  and  some  of  the  technologies 
have  direct  translatability  to  parks  and  recreation.  In  fact,  in  this 
area  you  will  soon  see  metro  cards  and  the  collection  of  tolls  on  the 
Dulles  Access  Highway  through  these  kinds  of  ITS  strategies  that 
allow  a  debit  from  accounts  that  people  have  at  banks  and  other 
institutions.  That  same  kind  of  process  can  lead  to  automated  fee 
collection  and  a  variety  of  other  kinds  of  strategies. 

The  last  point  would  be  that  we  do  believe  that  part  of  the  prob- 
lem is  the  training  of  those  Federal  officials  who  are  charged  with 
administering  our  forests,  our  parks,  and  other  public  lands.  In  vir- 
tually all  cases,  they  are  trained  in  natural  resources  and  not  in 
marketing  and  business.  We  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  provide 
the  Federal  institutions  with  new  knowledge,  with  new  skill  sets, 
in  the  way  of  consumer  satisfaction,  sampling,  and  also  marketing, 
and  in  fact  the  Recreation  Roundtable  has  just  initiated  a  career 
development  exchange  with  six  Federal  agencies  by  which  we  will 
take  Federal  officials  and  put  them  to  work  in  key  recreation  com- 
panies like  Coleman  and  Disney  and  other  companies  and  in  turn 
also  provide  private  sector  executives  to  go  to  work  within  the  pub- 
lic agencies  so  we  begin  to  get  an  exchange  between  these  two  in- 
stitutions that  need  to  cooperate  and  participate  as  partners  to  en- 
sure the  kind  of  quality  experience  we  seek. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crandall  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  statement. 

Christina,  will  you  give  us  each  five  minutes,  and  we  will  just 
go  around  and  around  until  we  extract  the  last  drop  of  blood  out 
ofthe  panel,  OK? 

We  do  appreciate  you  being  here,  and  I  can  see  that  we  have 
some  real  experts,  and  I  have  been  glancing  at  your  statements  as 
you  have  been  speaking  also. 

You  have  all  hit  upon  a  problem  we  have.  We  are  sitting  here 
with  a  lot  of  public  land,  and  yet  we  are  subsidizing  it  rather  sub- 
stantially. We  hear  now  that  Texas  is  doing  it,  making  it  on  their 
own,  which  I  was  impressed  to  hear.  It  wasn't  too  long  ago  we  had 
California  in  here,  and  I  believe  the  figure  was  60  percent  that 
they  were  making  it  pay. 

Steve  just  handed  me  something  here  that  says  what  Congress 
appropriates  for  recreation  on  public  lands  is  $1.1  billion  and  we 
bring  in  $107  million  in  recreation  fees.  So  if  you  have  ever  seen 
a  subsidy,  you  have  got  one  there. 
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Mr.  O'Toole  says  he  would  pay  more  for  his  cabin  on  pubHc 
areas.  Mr.  Anderson  buys  a  duck  stamp  and  doesn't  use  it.  I  have 
been  doing  that  for  quite  a  few  years  myself.  However,  I  try  to  use 
it  if  I  get  the  occasion  to  do  it.  And  I  look  at  what  many  of  you 
folks  have  been  faced  with. 

Now  I  want  you  to  see  what  we  are  faced  with.  We  are  sitting 
here,  and  people  come  in  and  they  lament  the  fact  that  we  have 
below-cost  timber  sales:  "My  goodness,  how  do  you  do  that?"  It  be- 
comes quite  an  argument.  Timber  people  don't  quite  see  it  that 
way,  they  see  it  differently.  The  cattle  people  come  in,  and  extreme 
environmentalists  say  you  are  just  giving  away  the  land  for  the 
$1.82,  or  whatever  it  is  per  AUM;  they  should  pay  more.  They  don't 
see  it  that  way. 

The  mining  folks — we  have  one  of  our  Members  of  Congress,  he 
writes  a  "dear  colleagues"  every  two  weeks  talking  about  for  $2.50 
you  can  go  rip  off  all  this  beautiful  area  and  you  haven't  done  any- 
thing. You  bring  the  mining  people  in,  and  they  say  that  is  not  en- 
tirely how  it  works:  "We  put  up  a  tremendous  gamble  when  we  do 
this,  we  are  not  sure  we  are  going  to  get  anything  on  our  return, 
and  out  of  that  we  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  we  take  care  of 
strategic  metals;"  and  the  list  goes  on  and  on. 

But  really  the  best  deal  in  America  right  now  is  the  public  lands. 
I  mean  that  is  a  sweetheart  deal.  You  take  your  family  out  for  a 
show  and  dinner  at  night.  You  are  in  at  70  bucks  to  100  bucks  just 
as  easy  as  not,  if  you  have  a  large  family.  Now  take  them  up  to 
Yellowstone  or  go  somewhere  else. 

So  the  questions  we  have — and  you  have  all  hit  around  on  these 
things — what  do  you  say  to  a  rancher  in  Salina,  Utah,  who  is  ac- 
customed to  spending  as  much  time  on  public  land  in  a  pickup 
truck  or  an  ATV  or  on  horseback,  now  he  has  to  pay  money  to  go 
on  the  public  lands?  What  do  you  say  to  the  people  in  California 
or  Massachusetts  who  want  to  go  out  and  see  our  public  lands  that 
now  you  have  got  to  pay  to  do  that?  One,  practically,  how  do  you 
doit? 

You  have  alluded  to  the  idea  that  on  parks  it  is  not  too  hard.  We 
stick  a  guy  in  that  little  shack,  and  especially  as  we  are  doing  now, 
we  are  doing  a  park  bill,  we  would  probably  have  a  greater  incen- 
tive if  they  can  keep  some  of  the  money  to  take  care  of  the  park, 
which  we  intend  to  do,  that  they  will  probably  have  somebody 
there  for  24  hours  a  day,  and  they  can  take  that  money  and  they 
can  use  it  for  the  infrastructure  of  the  park  using  some  accounting 
guidelines  that  will  come  from  us.  Now  there  is  an  incentive. 

But  what  do  you  say  to  a  guy  like  me?  I  mean  I  live  against  a 
national  forest.  I  can  step  out  my  back  door  and  I'm  on  national 
forest  land,  almost.  What  do  you  say  to  me?  How  do  you  get  it  out 
of  me,  and  how  do  we  enforce  it  and  that  type  of  thing?  These  are 
some  of  the  things  that  this  Congress  has  to  look  at. 

You  have  all  talked  about  the  austerity.  My  goodness,  if  you  lis- 
tened to  John  Kasich  yesterday  or  Pete  Domenici,  you  see  that  this 
country  is  in  really  serious  financial  condition,  and  we  are  trying 
to  pick  up  every  dime  we  can  from  whatever  source  we  can  get  it 
from. 

So  we  have  all  talked,  and  you  people  are  the  experts.  We  want 
to  hear  from  you  how  we  do  this.  How  do  we  talk  about  the  idea 
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of  getting  some  money  out  of  John  Q.  Public  to  go  on  the  public 
lands?  How  do  we  enforce  it?  How  does  it  work?  That  is  the  kind 
of  thing  this  committee  is  very  interested  in  at  this  particular  time. 

I  see  my  green  light  is  still  on.  That  doesn't  mean  I  won't  get  an- 
other shot  at  you  as  we  go  along.  I  have  given  you  a  general  sweep- 
ing statement.  I  would  like  some  specific  answers. 

Does  anybody  want  to  volunteer  to  start? 

Mr.  O'Toole. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Well,  I  can  conceive  of  lots  of  ways  of  collecting 
fees  from  people,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  how  private  land- 
owners and  how  the  States  are  collecting  fees  to  get  some  ideas. 
One  idea  is  to  ask  people  to  pay  annually  a  short-term  fee  and  put 
a  bumper  sticker  on  their  car,  and  if  they  have  that  bumper  sticker 
that  means  they  get  in,  and  if  they  don't  have  that  bumper  sticker 
then  they  can  be  cited,  and  if  they  are  cited  you  just  make  them 
pay  their  fee  when  you  cite  them. 

You  can  also  ask  people  if  they  are  hiking  in  the  wilderness  to 
wear  a  ski-lift-type  tag  on  their  coat.  That  is  how  Disneyland  does 
it,  you  wear  a  tag,  and  Magic  Mountain,  and  places  like  that.  If  you 
have  that  tag  you  are  fine,  if  you  don't  have  that  tag  you  are  not. 

If  that  kind  of  system  is  used,  there  is  a  lot  of  self-monitoring 
because  people  who  pay  $50  to  buy  an  annual  permit  to  a  wilder- 
ness area  and  they  meet  people  who  don't  pay  that  money,  they 
know  the  money  is  going  for  the  wilderness,  they  are  going  to  say, 
"Hey,  you  should  pay  a  fee  too."  Hunting  and  fishing  fees  are  self- 
monitoring  now. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  O'Toole,  how  would  you  respond  if  I  said  we 
are  going  to  make  a  Golden  Eagle  Pass  and  you  buy  it  at  a  fishing 
or  a  recreation  store  or  at  a  Government  place,  and  it  is  100  bucks, 
and  you  get  to  go  in  our  national  parks,  you  can  go  on  BLM 
ground,  you  can  go  on  Forest  Service  ground? 

Mr.  O'Toole.  I'd  say  that  is  a  bad  idea,  because  I  believe  the  im- 
portant part  of  an  incentive  "'s  the  direct  link  between  the  person 
paying  the  fee,  the  user,  and  the  person  providing  the  resource,  the 
producer,  the  land  manager.  That  direct  link  is  provided  when  you 
have  an  incentive.  When  I'm  paying  a  fee  to  the  Mount  Hood  Na- 
tional Forest  for  hiking,  the  Mount  Hood  National  Forest  knows 
that  there  are  people  who  want  to  hike.  I  could  get  a  $100  pass  to 
go  into  Safeway  and  clean  off  anything  off  their  shelves.  The  gro- 
cery store  manager  wouldn't  know  what  it  is  that  people  want.  In- 
stead, I  pay  for  milk,  I  pay  for  cereal,  I  pay  for  whatever,  and  they 
get  that  direct  feedback. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  guess  the  issue  is,  the  American  public  likes 
things  easy,  they  don't  like  complicated  things. 

I  see  my  time  is  up. 

Mr.  Torkildsen. 

Mr.  Torkildsen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you  for 
holding  the  hearing  on  this  very  important  subject. 

Listening  to  the  testimony,  I  guess  I  iust  have  a  general  ques- 
tion, and  that  is,  some  of  you  have  touched  on  the  idea  of  having 
fees  either  be  retained  or  somehow  be  redirected  to  their  source 
area  so  that  there  is  an  incentive  for  the  collection  of  these  fees. 
Would  you  do  that  on  a  site-specific  basis,  or  would  you  do  it  collec- 
tively for  all  of  the  recreational  parks  or  all  of  one  particular  use? 
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My  concern  is  that  while  you  look  toward  charging  fees  for  the 
use,  you  also  have  a  limit  as  to  what  the  market  wi'^  bear,  and  I 
think  all  of  us  know  that  while  some  parks  and  some  uses  ixiay  be 
extremely  lucrative  and  could  raise  far  more  money  than  they 
could  possibly  need  to  actually  run  their  own  park  or  individual 
•site,  others  we  may  have  an  interest  in  keeping  open  but  may  not 
be  as  available  to  fund  their  immediate  use.  So  would  you  have  one 
fund  that  all  fees  went  into  and  went  back,  or  would  you  have  site- 
specific  uses?  How  would  you  deal  with  that  in  your  concepts? 

And  if  we  could  start  with  Mr.  Anderson  and  work  our  way 
across. 

Mr.  Anderson.  Well,  I  think  Randall  has  already  made  the  point 
that  the  more  site-specific  you  make  it  the  better  the  incentive 
structure  for  the  people  on  those  sites  managing  them  to  both  col- 
lect them  and  spend  them  wisely,  and,  you  know,  in  the  world  I 
would  envision,  I  would  keep  it  that  way  as  much  as  possible. 

But  I  also  think  that  it  is  unlikely  that  Congress  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  up  some  of  those  particular  recreational  sites  where 
maybe  they  wouldn't  really  cover  costs,  and  for  that  reason  I  think 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  at  least  consider  taxing  the  high  profit 
centers.  I  suppose  you  could  think  of  it  as  that.  Yellowstone,  Yo- 
semite,  Grand  Canyon  are  examples  of  national  parks  where  it  is 
very  clear  we  can  charge  much  higher  fees  and  collect  much  more 
revenue. 

If  Congress  would  allow,  say,  80  percent  of  the  revenues  to  stay 
with  those  parks  where  those  fees  are  collected  and  take  the  other 
20  percent  and  use  it  for  other  kinds  of  things  that  the  committees 
believe  need  to  be  funded  because  they  won't  cover — I  mean  it 
seems  to  me  that  is  a  way  to  get  at  the  differential  value  that  is 
available. 

Mr.  White.  I  guess,  sir,  speaking  from  a  research  standpoint,  one 
of  my  concerns  is  that  we  need  to  make  sure  to  talk  to  users,  and 
in  looking  through  the  research  I'm  not  aware  of  much  where  we 
have  gone  out  and  asked  people  from  a  standpoint,  do  you  think 
this  is  a  fair  fee?  Now  the  research  we  do  have  seems  to  indicate 
that  those  people  with  the  greatest  investment  and  the  greatest  at- 
tachment to  an  area  are  the  most  willing  to  pay  a  fee. 

For  instance,  somebody  coming  to  a  day  use  area  many  times 
daily  was  the  most  opposed  to  a  fee  because  they  could  go  else- 
where and  they  didn't  really  have  much  invested  in  it.  Somebody 
who  has  bought  an  RV  or  somebody  who  has  put  a  lot  of  money 
into  backpacking  gear  and  drives  a  long  way  to  go  backpacking  in 
a  forest  service  or  park  service  or  whatever  wilderness  area  is  more 
likely  to,  probably. 

But  one  of  the  things  I  guess  I  would  emphasize  from  a  research 
standpoint  is  that  we  really  don't  know  very  much  about  what  our 
users  feel  about  this.  We  do  have  a  lot  of  opinions  and  statements, 
but  we  don't  have  a  lot  of  research  to  back  up  that  information.  But 
I  think  we  would  find  that  as  part  of  the  travel  cost  the  fee  paid 
is  very  small  compared  to  the  investment  that  most  people  have  in 
it. 

Mr.  HOLLIDAY,  I  would  concur  that  the  best  chance  of  success  in 
this  is  linking  the  incentive  right  to  the  specific  park.  The  way  we 
have  handled  it  with  the  EBS  system  is  that  we  have  started  at 
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sort  of  ground  zero  with  the  existing  situation  with  a  park  that  is 
profitable  and  a  park  that  is  not  profitable.  We  start  at  that  level. 
Each  park  then  can,  as  we  put  it,  play  the  game  depending  on 
whatever  we  negotiate  as  a  revenue  target  and  expenditure  target, 
so  from  that  standpoint  it  has  worked  very  well  for  us. 

I  have  found  over  my  career  that  people  are  perfectly  willing  to 
pay  more  fees  so  long  as  they  can  specifically  see  where  it  is  going. 
It  is  a  very  tough  sell,  Mr.  Hansen,  regarding  what  we  had  to  go 
through  answering  the  question  of,  why  are  my  fees  going  up,  and 
our  answer  is  so  your  services  aren't  going  to  get  cut  so  much.  That 
is  a  very,  very  difficult  sell. 

As  far  as  what  Chris's  last  point  was  on  market  research,  when 
you  put  incentive  at  that  local  level,  either  negative  incentive — if 
you  don't  raise  revenue  you  are  going  to  have  to  absorb  cuts — or 
positive  incentive  to  say  if  you  raise  revenue  you  get  to  keep  a  por- 
tion of  it,  it  is  amazing  how,  as  Derrick  put  it,  how  creative  people 
get  and  how  customer-focused  all  of  a  sudden  they  have  become. 
You  make  marketers  out  of  park  superintendents  overnight. 

Mr.  O'TooLE.  I've  looked  at  the  budgets  for  every  national  park, 
every  national  forest,  and  almost  every  BLM  district  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I'm  convinced  that,  funded  out  of  their  income  as  I  pro- 
pose, all  the  national  forests  and  BLM  districts  would  have  no 
problem  making  it. 

About  20  national  parks  would  have  a  problem,  and  these  are 
units  of  the  National  Park  System,  so  these  are  mostly  historic 
sites  that  probably  shouldn't  have  been  made  national  parks  in  the 
first  place. 

A  good  example  is  the  Eugene  O'Neill  house  near  San  Francisco, 
California.  There  is  no  public  access  to  it.  It  is  difficult  for  people 
to  get  there  so  there  are  only  a  couple  of  thousand  visitors  a  year. 
It  is  right  now  in  controversy  about  how  it  is  going  to  be  managed. 
The  people  who  wanted  to  make  it  a  park  disagree  with  how  the 
Park  Service  is  managing  it.  I  don't  know  why  it  has  to  be  a  na- 
tional park  anyway.  So  I'm  not  worried  about  those  20, 

Now  if  we  charge  a  fee  at  each  of  these  units,  it  will  be  com- 
plicated, but  life  is  complicated.  I  can  go  to  the  Safeway  store  and 
buy  oatmeal  in  a  box,  or  I  can  go  to  Giant  and  buy  it  in  bulk,  or 
I  can  go  to  Cosco  and  buy  it  by  the  ton,  but  those  are  complicated 
decisions  I  have  to  make.  I  don't  hear  people  complaining  that 
when  they  go  to  Disneyland  they  pay  one  fee  and  when  they  go  to 
Knott's  Berry  Farm  the  next  day  they  pay  a  different  fee.  That  is 
the  way  life  works. 

Mr.  Crandall.  Well,  I  guess  I'll  be  the  contrarian.  I  think  there 
is  importance  to  a  system.  I  think  the  system  is  more  than  just  the 
total  of  the  individual  368  park  units,  or  150  national  forests.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  to  not  tie  the  revenue  stream  exclusively 
to  the  area  at  which  it  is  collected.  Yes,  a  portion  of  it  should  be 
there,  but  the  issue  is  bigger  than  that. 

I  think  to  the  consumers,  to  the  people  who  are  visiting  the 
parks,  we  simply  have  to  explain  where  their  money  is  going.  It 
may  not  be  in  that  specific  site,  but  we  have  to  say  that  that  money 
is  going  back  into  something  that  they  will  feel  a  connection  to  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  is  at  that  particular  site  or  not. 
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I  think  whether  it  is  in  for-profit  companies  like  a  McDonald's 
where  they  have  a  store  that  is  performing  very  well  ar^*^  is  clearly 
in  a  good  market  or  whether  it  is  a  rich  congregation  that  can  af- 
ford to  devote  20  percent  of  its  budget  to  missionary  work  while 
other  churches  struggle  to  pay  operating  costs.  I  think  we  have  to 
look  at  the  park  system,  the  forest  system,  the  BLM  networks,  as 
something  like  that.  You  will  have  those  areas  that  can  more  easily 
raise  the  dollars  that  it  takes  to  run  the  unit. 

I  also  think  there  needs  to  be  integration.  For  example,  as  you 
look  at  one  way  to  help,  in  addition  to  the  20  sites  that  Randall 
talked  about,  we  have  urban  sites,  the  Golden  Gates,  the  other 
areas  where  it  is  very  difficult  to  charge  every  person  who  walks 
into  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  any  kind  of  a  fee,  but 
you  can  encourage  volunteerism  by  saying  you  could  earn  your  ac- 
cess to  the  Yosemites  of  this  world  with  25  or  50  or  100  hours  of 
volunteer  work  at  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  and  I 
also  think  that  would  be  an  important  way  also  to  not  price  people 
out  of  getting  into  some  of  our  premium  parks. 

Mr.  TORKILDSEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Torkildsen. 

Mr.  Radanovich. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hansen. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  P.  RADANOVICH,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

I  appreciate  your  all  coming  here  for  this  important  discussion. 

My  district  is  in  California.  It  has  got  Yosemite,  Kings  and  Se- 
quoia National  Parks,  it  has  got  BLM  lands.  Forest  land,  and  in 
my  district  is  a  tiny  bit  of  private  land. 

I  was  bom  and  raised  next  to  Yosemite  National  Park  (one  of  the 
most  impacted  national  parks),  so  I  know  quite  a  bit  about  the  is- 
sues that  they  are  dealing  with  today,  and  I  do  remember  a  time 
over  the  last  few  years  knowing,  as  a  county  supervisor  of  which 
that  land  is  a  part — ^Yosemite  is  a  part  of  Mariposa  County — the 
problems  that  Yosemite  National  Park  was  facing  due  to  high  im- 
pact, increased  user  impact  in  the  park. 

At  the  same  time  there  was  a  big  push  to  add  to  the  National 
Park  System  by  including  Desert  National  Park  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  such,  and  I  was  distinctly  aware  of  the  impression  of  the 
fact  that,  "For  crying  out  loud,  you  can't  even  take  care  of  the  jew- 
els and  you  are  still  adding  to  the  park  system,"  and  that  was  a 
very,  very  frustrating  experience,  knowing  that  there  were  prob- 
lems in  the  park  system  already  and  still  that  system  was  being 
added  to.  It  brings  to  mind  this  whole  idea  of  localizing  and 
downscaling  and  really  spreading  your  costs  over  certain  things 
that  you  can  manage  and  not  spreading  them  too  thin. 

I  have  been  reading  through  the  analysis  here,  and  it  mentioned 
that  there  was  a  pay-as-you-go  system,  I  think,  that  worked  up 
until  1937,  and  I  may  have  the  answer  to  this  thing  already,  but 
I  would  like  somebody  to  address  why  that  changed  and  if  that  in- 
creased cost  of  maintaining  parks  was  due  in  part  to  increased 
Federal  regulation  on  how  you  are  operating  parks.  I  have  an  idea 
that  primarily  that  increased  cost  was  due  to  just  increased 
usership  or  impact  on  the  park,  but  I'm  curious  to  know  how  much 
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of  it  is  oversized  bureaucracy  and  too  much  regulation  as  a  result 
on  the  Federal  level  on  Federal  lands. 

I  do  have  a  question  too  regarding  localizing,  because  I  think 
that  seems  to  be  the  atmosphere  here  in  Washington — ^you  know, 
if  government  is  going  to  be  doing  it,  let's  see  how  we  can  localize 
it,  and  if  government  is  not  going  to  be  doing  it,  let's  privatize  it, 
and  I'd  like  to  see  some  of  that  applied  to  that  so  that  we  don't 
have  to  jack  the  price  up. 

The  economy  of  the  satellite  communities  around  Yosemite  Park 
is  directly  dependent  on  tourists  visiting  the  National  Park  System, 
and  I  would  be  real  leery  of  raising  costs  that  would  affect  that  in- 
dustry in  the  satellite  communities  around  there,  but  I  do  believe 
that  localizing  is  a  real  key  to  keeping  the  costs  of  operations  down, 
and  I  would  much  rather  look  at  controlling  costs  than  I  would 
raising  fees. 

I  know  the  superintendent  in  Yosemite,  and  more  than  one  su- 
perintendent, has  just  forgotten  about  posting  guards  at  the  gate 
entrances  because  they  weren't  getting  any  of  those  fees.  Why 
should  they  pay  the  costs  of  manning  these  entrance  stations  and 
collecting  the  fees  when  it  was  going  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  not  coming  back?  And  so  many  times  you  would  find  during 
the  middle  of  the  day  going  to  Yosemite  where  the  stations  would 
be  shut  down  for  nothing  other  than  that  reason  alone. 

So  I  guess  my  questions  really  are  a  couple  of  things.  What 
changed  in  1937  that  made  it  that  national  parks  and  other  Fed- 
eral lands  didn't  pay  for  themselves?  How  would  localizing  affect 
your  costs  of  operations,  not  the  increase  in  your  fees?  How  much 
of  this  increase  in  cost  of  maintaining  these  parks  is  due  to  Federal 
regulation?  And  how  about  getting  rid  of  some  of  this  stuff?  I  mean 
there  is  a  lot  of  land  out  there  that  I  know  of,  especially  in  BLM 
land  and  some  Forest  land,  that  might  be  better  in  private  hands. 

One  other  question  I  do  have  too  is,  in  particular,  with  Yosemite 
National  Park,  the  word  is  around  town,  in  my  town,  that  you  don't 
go  to  the  park  between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor  Day  because  it 
is  a  madhouse,  everybody  is  there.  If  you  want  to  enjoy  the  park, 
go  after  Labor  Day  or  go  before  Memorial  Day  or  go  in  the  winter- 
time because  that  is  when  there  is  the  most  visitorship  in  the  park. 

There  was  made  mention  by  somebody  to  me  about  the  possibil- 
ity of  flexible  fees,  something  that  was  a  higher  fee  during  the  high 
traffic  times  in  the  park  and  lower  fees  during  the  off-seasons, 
maybe  weekdays,  wintertime,  in  order  to  spread  out  the  usership 
of  the  park.  That  may  lessen  the  costs  of  operating  the  parks  if  you 
could  spread  those  visitor  times  out.  So  I  would  appreciate  some 
comment  on  that. 

I  see  I'm  yellow  already. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Go  ahead.  Give  him  another  five  minutes  will  you 
please,  Christina? 

Mr.  White.  May  I  briefly  address  the  question  on  1937,  sir? 

Mr.  Radanovich.  Sure. 

Mr.  White.  I  believe,  from  reading  through  the  history  of  several 
of  the  testimonies  in  hearings,  it  goes  back  to  the  point  in  the  early 
1918  era  that  the  director  in  the  Park  Service  was  perceived  by 
Congress  as  being  too  independent,  and  this  was  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide  additional   congressional   oversight,   is   why  they   originally 
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changed  back  the  legislation  on  fees  there,  and  the  concern  was 
that  they  would  become  independent  of  the  appropriations  process, 
and  so  it  was  an  attempt  to  provide  oversight  there. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  You  guys  can  jump  right  in. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  just  want  to  comment  briefly  on  your  question 
about  localizing  and  what  impacts  it  would  have.  I  think  two 
things  are  important. 

One,  I  think  that  to  whatever  extent  these  fees  are  localized  to 
a  specific  park  you  will  see  some  reduction  in  the  overhead,  be- 
cause those  people  managing  those  parks  are  going  to  have  much 
more  incentive  to  say  where  can  I  put  my  dollars  that  will  please 
my  customers  rather  than  just  which  offices  do  I  like  for  whatever 
reasons  even  if  they  are  not  producing.  So  I  think  localizing  will 
help  a  great  deal. 

The  second  point:  What  impact  is  that  likely  to  have  on  local 
communities?  You  can  certainly  construct  an  economic  argument 
that  if  a  person  is  considering  a  trip,  with  a  family,  and  they  are 
saying  OK,  we  have  allocated  $1,000  to  take  a  trip,  what  will  hap- 
pen if  now  we  get  to  the  gate  of  the  park  and  the  fee  is  higher? 
Well,  the  kinds  of  fees  we  are  talking  about,  as  someone  mentioned 
earlier,  relative  to  the  total  costs  of  this  trip  are  so  trivial  that  I 
don't  think  they  are  going  to  have  any  impact  at  all.  It's  not  like 
I'm  going  to  say  gee,  now  that  Yellowstone  is  charging  $10  a  person 
to  get  into  the  park,  I  guess  I  won't  go  and  stay  in  the  motel  in 
West  Yellowstone,  and  therefore  the  tourist  industry  in  West  Yel- 
lowstone is  going  to  dry  up.  We  are  not  talking  about  that  kind  of 
an  impact. 

Indeed,  if  you  look  around  Disneyland  or  Disney  World,  there 
seem  to  be  a  lot  of  tourist  facilities  doing  very  well  with  much  high- 
er user  fees  at  Disneyland  and  Disney  World,  but  the  point  there 
is  that  Disneyland  and  Disney  World  provide  a  better  service  be- 
cause they  collect  and  use  the  fees  there,  and  it  just  makes  the 
whole  product  bigger,  and  it  makes  the  pie  that  the  communities 
will  get  to  tap  larger,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Radanovich,  OK.  Thanks. 

Mr.  HOLLIDAY.  On  the  question  regarding  which  areas  should  be 
in  a  system,  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  frustrating  things  that 
we  have  had  to  deal  with.  Everybody  will  agree  to  the  concept,  and 
privately  you  will  hear  about  the  dogs,  but  then  all  of  a  sudden 
when  it  is  laid  out  publicly  everything  is  absolutely  pristine  and 
nobody  wants  to  give  up  theirs.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  you  need 
backbone,  you  need  discipline,  and,  frankly,  you  need  some  sort  of 
a  system  that  gives  political  cover  to  paring  down  a  system,  and 
certainly  Congress  has,  I  think,  done  a  wonderful  job  in  that  in  the 
whole  base  closure  situation. 

As  far  as  spreading  use  and  differential  fees,  we  have  done  that, 
and  it  has  helped  a  little  bit,  but  I  would  agree  with  Terry,  when 
you  look  overall,  the  difference  between  $2  and  $6,  you  know,  the 
size  of  the  fee  that  we  deal  with  isn't  really  going  to  make  an  im- 
pact to  a  trip. 

Other  than,  with  Derrick's  point,  as  far  as  at  least  looking  at  the 
Golden  Age  and  so  forth,  of  blackout  periods,  all  of  a  sudden  if  you 
are  dealing  with  sizable  fees  that  can  control  use  a  little  bit. 
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I  also  agree  that  if  you  can  zero  in  to  that  local  level  as  much 
as  possible  it  is  truly  amazing  how  suddenly  those  park  super- 
intendents or  the  local  land  managers  will  find  out  where  the  fluff 
is  or  where  their  money  is  best  spent.  You  would  be  surprised  at 
how  many  hard  personnel  decisions,  for  example,  are  made  when 
there  is  incentive  to  do  it  as  opposed  to  just  letting  those  situations 
slide  when  there  is  no  incentive. 

Mr.  White.  Could  I  real  quickly,  sir,  add  one  quick  thing  on  con- 
trolling use  and  differential  fees.  Several  studies  indicate  that  peo- 
ple are  not  very  time-flexible,  and  it  is  a  great  revenue  enhancer, 
but  it  really  doesn't  change  visitation  patterns,  at  least  at  the  lev- 
els we  are  talking  about,  until  you  get  way  up,  say,  to  $100  or 
$200. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  On  the  history  of  the  parks  and  forests,  I  want  to 
point  out  that  both  Stephen  Mather,  the  founder  of  the  Park  Serv- 
ice, and  Gifford  Pinchot,  the  founder  of  the  Forest  Service,  intended 
their  agencies  to  be  for-profit  agencies  and  to  return  money  to  the 
Treasury,  and  it  was  only  their  successors  who  discovered  that  it 
was  a  lot  easier  to  take  money  from  Congress  than  it  was  to  take 
it  from  users  that  caused  agencies  to  go  below  cost,  and  in  fact  I 
would  say  that  we  have  bloated  bureaucracies  because  of  congres- 
sional funding,  not  we  have  lack  of  user  fees  because  of  bloated  bu- 
reaucracies, and  you  have  to  understand  that  when  we  are  talking 
about  a  park  like  Yosemite  we  are  talking  about  rationing  systems, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  different  rationing  systems,  and  a  user  fee 
is  one  rationing  system.  Another  rationing  system  is,  we  will  just 
overcongest  it  and  make  it  so  unpleasant  nobody  wants  to  go  there. 

Now  I  have  been  to  Yosemite  between  Memorial  Day  and  Labor 
Day  and  had  a  very  good  time.  I  went  to  Hechhechie  Valley;  there 
was  hardly  anybody  there  after  I  walked  in  15  minutes;  I  didn't  see 
anybody.  If  we  start  charging  higher  fees  in  Yosemite  Valley  and 
lowering  them  at  Hechhechie,  then  we  might  get  some  of  those  peo- 
ple to  move. 

Finally,  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  user  fees  on  public  land 
is  that  private  landowners  can  also  charge  user  fees,  and  that  is 
going  to  have  an  enormous  benefit  both  for  the  environment  and 
for  those  private  landowners.  The  landowners  can  make  money  out 
of  uses  that  they  are  now  giving  away,  that  they  have  to  give  away 
because  nobody  is  going  to  pay  them  if  the  Federal  land  next  door 
is  nearly  free,  and  environmentalists  won't  start  saying,  "Hey,  we 
have  to  buy  more  land  all  the  time  because  the  private  landowners 
are  messing  it  up."  If  the  private  landowners  have  an  incentive  to 
protect  their  land  because  they  can  collect  fees  from  people  who 
like  scenic  beauty  and  clean  water  and  wildlife  habitat,  then  those 
lands  will  be  as  well  managed  from  the  environmental  viewpoint 
as  Federal  lands,  and  I  can  give  you  a  lot  of  examples  of  that,  if 
you  want,  some  other  time. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  All  right.  Thanks. 

Mr.  Crandall.  I  generally  agree  with  most  of  the  points  that 
have  been  made,  but  I  would  say  that  I  think  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  our  Federal  agencies  serve  many  purposes  other  than  di- 
rect visitor  purposes.  For  example,  as  you  look  at  the  total  budget 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  which  is  some  $1.5  billion,  the  reality 
is  that  they  say  that  their  visitor  service  recreation  program  is  only 
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some  $444  million.  So  in  other  words,  we  can't  try  to  recover  the 
entire  cost  of  the  Park  Service  from  the  people  who  visit  our  Na- 
tional Parks  this  year.  I  think  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  just 
say  that  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  recreation  community. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  cost-effective  ways  to  provide  services  and  not 
cost-effective  ways  to  provide  services  because  of  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  the  consumer  wants.  For  example,  we  had  exam- 
ples of  lovely  visitor  centers  that  have  been  built  over  the  last  20 
years  that  are  white  elephants — little  used — where  the  public  was 
looking  for  visitor  services.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  visitor 
centers  and  visitor  services. 

Again,  I  would  go  back  to  the  cooperative  interpretation  pro- 
grams that  are  going  on  at  Timiberline  Lodge,  on  the  Holland 
America  ships  going  to  Glacier  Bay,  and  a  number  of  other  kinds 
of  things  where  the  Federal  Government  gets  paid  to  put  the  inter- 
preter on  the  boat,  gets  paid  to  put  the  interpreter  on  the  Amtrak 
train,  and  doesn't  have  to  build  a  multi-million  dollar  visitor  center 
to  serve  the  public.  I  think  those  are  the  kinds  of  creative  solutions 
that  we  need  to  look  at,  and  it  is  a  combination  of  cost  cutting  and 
more  efficient  operation  and  creativity  looking  for  partnerships  to 
work  together. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  in  response  to  my  col- 
league here.  The  Park  Service  budget,  which  is  $1.5  billion,  only 
$550  million  went  to  the  operation  of  the  national  parks.  Another 
$100  million  went  to  capital  improvements  on  the  national  parks, 
like  visitor  centers  that  are  way  too  expensive  and  unnecessary, 
and  the  rest  of  it  was  absorbed  by  the  bureaucracy.  A  little  bit 
went  into  historic  preservation  and  a  few  other  things,  but  most  of 
it  was  just  bureaucratic  stuff.  So  the  fact  that  visitor  services  is 
only  $450  million  means  that  that  is  what  got  spent  on  the  parks. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one  more  quick  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  will  recognize  you  for  another  60  seconds. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  Thank  you,  sir. 

If  you  had  to  say  with  the  increased  cost  of  operating  parks — is 
it  due  then  to  more  usership  of  parks,  and  you  can  say  Federal 
lands  as  well,  or  is  it  due  to  the  increase  of  bureaucracy  and  regu- 
lation, if  you  had  to  choose  between  one  of  the  two? 

Mr.  O'ToOLE.  I'd  say  number  three.  The  Park  Service  has  an  in- 
centive to  waste  money.  Congress  gives  the  Park  Service  an  incen- 
tive to  waste  money  on  things  like  visitor  centers.  It  is  not  bureauc- 
racy, it  is,  if  you  build  a  grand  visitor  center  in  your  park,  the  local 
congressman  can  cut  the  ribbon  and  feel  good  about  it.  It  is  just 
a  big  waste  because  they  have  an  incentive  to  waste  money. 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  would  just  add,  I  think  there  is  a  big  incentive 
to  show  there  are  more  visitors  and  then  say  I  need  more  budget. 

I  recall  talking  to  Jim  Watt  once  when  he  was  a  little  upset  to 
find  that  there  was  a  road  counter  out  here  on  the  Rock  Creek 
Parkway  and  that  the  number  of  ticks  going  through  that  counter 
counted  as  visits  to  a  National  Park.  How  could  you  deny  it?  The 
Park  Service  is  in  charge  of  Rock  Creek  Parkway,  and  they  put  a 
counter  out  there  and  said,  "Hey,  we  have  got  more  visitors.  We 
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need  more  money."  Jim  was  not  happy  with  that  mechanism.  But 
I  think  that  is  the  driving  force. 

So  it  is  related  clearly  to  visitors,  and  if  I'm  going  to  come  here 
and  grovel  at  the  feet  of  Congress  for  more  money,  I  want  to  say, 
"Here's  the  reason  I  need  it:  I  have  more  of  your  constituents  visit- 
ing Yosemite,  and  therefore  you  have  to  give  me  more  money." 

Mr.  White.  One  comment  I  would  add,  sir,  is  that  specifically 
with  visitor  centers  there  seems  to  be  a  propensity  to  build  them 
but  not  to  appropriate  the  money  for  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  that  creates  a  lot  of  problems.  That  is  just  an  observation  that 
I  have  seen  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Crandall.  In  defense  of  our  land-managing  agencies,  they 
are  taking  on  additional  responsibilities.  Now  I  think  we  may  want 
to  question  that,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  National  Park  Service 
does  a  fair  amount  of  local  policing  in  Anacostia  and  other  areas 
of  Washington,  DC,  and  the  same  is  true  for  all  of  the  urban  parks 
that  the  National  Park  Service  added  in  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
As  you  look  at  that  law  enforcement  role,  which  has  not  historically 
been  there,  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  have  been  sad- 
dled with  that  as  a  part  of  that  additional  cost. 

Mr.  Radanovich.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Radanovich. 

Mr.  Kildee. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  sorry  for  being  late. 
I  had  two  other  hearings  this  morning. 

Just  a  couple  of  observations  and  questions.  Mr.  O'Toole,  you 
mentioned  that  most  of  the  money  goes  to  the  bureaucracy.  WTiat 
does  the  bureaucracy  do? 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Well,  that  is  a  good  question.  They  spend  a  lot  of 
time  planning;  they  spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  strategic  planning; 
they  spend  a  lot  of  time  passing  memos  around.  I  don't  want  to 
blame  the  bureaucrats,  I  don't  want  to  blame  the  Park  Service  or 
the  Forest  Service  or  the  BLM.  I  think  a  lot  of  the  Washington  of- 
fice's time  is  spent  answering  questions  by  Members  of  Congress, 
and  the  Park  Service  and  Forest  Service  both  have  a  thousand  peo- 
ple in  the  Washington  office,  which  is  their  largest  office  in  the 
country,  and  frankly  I  think  that  the  bureaucracy  is  a  response  to 
the  incentives  created  by  past  congresses,  and  we  need  to  change 
the  incentives  so  that  the  agencies  have  an  incentive  to  be  slim  and 
put  their  people  on  the  ground  rather  than  be  fat  and  put  their 
people  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Kildee.  Well,  you  know,  I'm  cochairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Automotive  Caucus,  and  I  have  Chrysler  headquarters  in  my 
district  and  the  largest  concentration  of  General  Motors  workers  in 
my  district.  They  do  a  lot  of  planning  too.  They  do  a  lot  of  strategic 
planning.  You  know,  we  have  to  do  some  planning. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Sure,  we  have  to  do  some  planning,  but  the  Forest 
Service  spent  $2  billion  planning  national  forests  over  the  last  10 
years,  and  they  are  going  to  spend  more  money  planning  them  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Mr.  Kildee.  How  much  would  you  have  spent? 

Mr.  O'Toole.  I  probably  would  have  spent  a  few  million.  The 
Forest  Service — when  they  originally  started  the  planning  process 
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in  1976,  Congress  passed  the  National  Forest  Management  Act, 
they  said  to  the  Forest  Service,  who  really  wrote  the  law,  "How 
much  is  this  planning  going  to  cost?"  And  the  Forest  Service  said, 
"We  estimate  $1  million  of  forest,"  that  is  about  $120  million,  and 
they  ended  up  spending  $2  billion.  So  that  is  20  times  as  much. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  But  75  percent  of  the  Park  Service  are  out  in  the 
parks,  and  under  the  Reinventing  Government  there  will  be  a 
greater  percentage  out  in  the  parks  too.  But  75  percent  are  out  in 
the  parks.  Now  I  don't  think  it  is  too  surprising  that  you  have  a 
large  number  here  in  Washington.  This  is  the  center  of  govern- 
ment, and  we  have  probably  more  people  for  the  Pentagon  and 
more  people  for  the  Commerce  Department.  We  have  a  lot  of  people 
here.  Any  single  office  is  not,  you  know,  just  something  with  the 
Park  Service  itself.  This  is  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
where  the  center  of  government  is. 

Yes,  sir? 

Mr.  HOLLIDAY.  I  think  you  make  a  good  point,  and  on  the  other 
hand  I  do  agree  that,  left  to  its  own  devices,  the  bureaucracy  will 
bloat  at  the  administrative  level.  What  has  worked  for  us  once 
more  is,  if  we  have  incentives,  both  negative  and  positive,  to  find 
where  the  equilibrium  should  be,  then  it  once  more  is  amazing  at 
what  otherwise  stagnant  bureaucracies  can  do  as  far  as  putting  the 
resources  where  it  really  counts.  If  you  are  not  careful  and  you 
completely  strip  the  administrative  level,  then  all  of  a  sudden 
phones  don't  get  answered,  correspondence  doesn't  flow  quickly 
enough,  and  so  forth,  and  the  backlash  is  evident.  So  there  has  to 
be  some  equilibrium,  but,  put  to  its  own  devices,  the  bureaucracy 
will  find  that  equilibrium  if  they  are  given  the  incentives  to  do  so. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  My  only  point  is,  I  have  been  in  government  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  it  is  just  so  easy  to  condemn  and  use  the 
word  "bureaucracy."  That  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  this  cover  "bu- 
reaucracy," but  actually,  you  know,  over  75  percent  are  out  in  the 
parks,  and  when  I  go  over  to  the  Park  Service,  to  visit  the  Park 
Service,  I  find  them  to  be  very  hard  working  people. 

We  are  trying  to  downsize  government.  When  Mr.  Clinton  fin- 
ishes his  plan  we  will  have  the  smallest  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees since  the  time  of  John  Kennedy.  So  we  are  trying  to  do  that. 
But  I  think  to  just  level  something  at  the  bureaucracy — ^you  know, 
these  are  people  who  are  concerned  about  our  parks,  concerned 
about  our  land. 

General  Motors  downsized.  Government  is  downsizing  now  too, 
but  we  do  strategic  planning  in  General  Motors,  we  do  planning  in 
General  Motors.  I  think  to  say  that  those  that  are  doing  strategic 
planning  are  drones  or  imply  that  they  are  drones  or  call  them  bu- 
reaucrats is  not  really  enlightening  this  committee. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  I  don't  think  anybody  here  used  the  word  "drones." 
It  is  true,  75  percent  of  the  National  Park  people  are  out  on  the 
parks,  60  percent  of  the  National  Forest  people  are  out  in  the  rang- 
er districts.  I  have  met  hundreds  of  those  people.  They  are  all  good 
people.  They  love  the  land,  they  want  to  do  the  best  thing  for  it, 
but  their  incentives  are  wrong.  Although  75  percent  of  the  Park 
Service  people  are  out  in  the  parks,  only  40  percent  of  the  parks 
budget  is  out  on  the  parks.  Although  60  percent  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
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ice  people  are  out  in  the  districts,  only  33  percent  of  the  Forest 
Service  budget  goes  to  the  districts.  That  means,  if  you  want  to  get 
ahead,  if  you  want  to  earn  more  money,  if  you  want  to  do  some- 
thing, the  thing  to  do  is  to  transfer  to  the  forest  or  the  region  or 
the  Washington  office  where  the  money  is,  and  so  people  have  an 
incentive  to  get  away  from  the  ground  and  get  up  where  they  are 
shuffling  paper. 

Mr.  KiLDEE.  Well,  again,  and  I  will  say  you  possibly  have  a  point, 
but  that  is  true  in  the  private  sector.  Most  people  in  General  Mo- 
tors would  like  to  wind  up  working  on  the  14th  floor  of  the  General 
Motors  Building  in  Detroit  rather  than  the  production  line.  I  mean 
on  the  14th  floor  your  hamburger  is  ground  sirloin,  you  get  better 
pay.  Most  people  would  like  to  go  to  the  14th  floor  of  the  General 
Motors  Building. 

My  only  point  is,  I'm  not  denying  totally,  but  I  think  the  idea 
that  people  might  want  to  come  to  a  central  headquarters  makes 
the  operation  somewhat  suspect  is  ignoring  what  happens  in  the 
private  sector  too,  and  then  I  do  object  to  just  throwing  out  that 
word  *T3ureaucracy"  as  if  that  is  so  enlightening  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  O'TOOLE.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is.  General  Motors  has  a  natural 
feedback  mechanism.  When  they  start  to  lose  money  they  have  to 
let  people  go,  and  they  let  people  go  on  the  ground,  they  let  people 
go  in  the  bureaucracy  in  the  headquarters.  The  Parks  and  the  For- 
ests and  the  BLM  districts  don't  have  that  feedback  mechanism. 
When  they  don't  get  enough  user  fees  they  just  come  to  you  and 
get  more  money,  and  so  far  you  have  been  giving  it  to  them,  so 
they  have  no  incentive  to  trim  any  part  of  their  operations. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman — Mr.  Kildee.  I  appre- 
ciate your  comments. 

Mr.  Kildee  has  been  a  chairman  around  here  for  a  long  time. 

Let  me  just  say  that  we  have  a  lot  of  hearings  going  this  morn- 
ing, just  in  this  committee,  and  the  full  committee  has  three  or  four 
going,  so  we  have  got  people  spread  all  over,  and  this  has  been 
quite  an  interesting  discussion  we  have  had. 

You  know,  the  whole  question  before  us  is,  though  we  have  all 
this  Federal  land  and  we  have  got  parks  and  we  have  got  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  we  are  subsidizing  it  to  a  rather  substantial 
amount  of  money,  the  charge  that  we  are  looking  at  and  our  Budg- 
et Committee  keeps  jumping  on  me  about  is,  how  do  we  get  more 
money  out  of  the  parks  and  use  of  our  Federal  land? 

I  have  a  very  interesting  fee  program  schedule  here  in  front  of 
me  that  I  thought  was  fascinating.  If  everyone  who  visited  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  paid  48  cents  it  would  be  revenue-neutral.  If  ev- 
erybody paid  $1.17  that  used  the  Forest  Service  it  would  be  neu- 
tral. If  everyone  who  used  the  National  Park  Service  paid  $1.64  it 
would  be  revenue  neutral;  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  63  cents; 
and  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  $1.18.  Well,  that  doesn't  seem  like 
much  money,  does  it?  So  you  are  sa3dng,  "Gee,  that  is  really  a  min- 
uscule amount  of  money;  why  is  it  we  can't  figure  out  a  way  to  do 
that?" 

Mr.  HoUiday,  you  came  up  with  a  very  interesting  comment 
when  you  talked  about  Texas  paying  at  100  percent.  Let  me  ask 
you  something.  We  can  say  anything  we  want  in  here,  I  guess,  and 
I  don't  mean  to  take  a  shot  at  something  that  is  very  sensitive,  but 
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did  you  close  any  of  those  State  Parks  when  you  took  over  down 
there? 

Mr.  HOLLIDAY.  No.  We  suggested  closing  11.  There  was  a  great 
hue  and  cry,  and,  once  more,  conceptually  everyone  seemed  to 
agree  behind  closed  doors  and  even  in  public  that  some  should  be 
closed,  but  when  it  got  out  on  the  table  then  the  hue  and  cry  came 
forward. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  those  local  communities  where  those 
closures  were  targeted  came  forward  with  some  help  that  they  had 
never  come  forward  with  before — paying  electricity  bills,  mowing 
the  grass,  and  helping  to  the  tune  of,  we  got  $1  million  of  help  from 
those  communities  when  we  laid  on  the  table,  we  have  got  to  do 
something,  including  considering  closing  these  parks.  We  worked 
out  arrangements  where  seven  of  these  parks  were  actually  man- 
aged by  someone  else,  some  with  a  little  bit  of  help  from  us,  but 
still  lower-cost  help  or  subsidy  than  it  was  costing  us. 

So  all  of  a  sudden  there  were  some  solutions  that  came  forward 
that  kept  these  places  open,  that  kept  the  services  up,  and  yet 
spread  the  burden  in  a  number  of  different  ways. 

Mr.  Hansen.  When  you  highlighted  the  issue  that  you  wanted  to 
close  these  11  parks,  a  lot  of  folks  started  thinking  about  creative 
ways  to  keep  them  open  apparently. 

Mr.  HOLLIDAY.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  know,  we  have  368  parks  in  our  system,  and 
I  would  even  say,  with  your  expertise,  that  most  people  can't  even 
name  50  of  them.  Everyone  thinks  of  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  Gla- 
cier, Great  Smokies,  that  kind  of  thing,  but  you  don't  see  too  much 
about  Fort  Snee  or  areas  such  as  that.  Do  any  of  you  know  about 
Fort  Snee?  Charles  Pinckney  was  there. 

Mr.  Vento.  Snee  Farm. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Yes,  Snee  Farm,  excuse  me.  Charles  Pinckney,  do 
you  know  who  he  was?  He  signed  the  Constitution.  Well,  now  we 
are  trying  to  find  out  whether  he  was  really  there  or  not.  Some  of 
the  preponderance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  he  wasn't  even 
there,  but  yet  it  costs  us  $310,000  to  keep  that  open. 

But  I  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Holliday,  if  we  even  happen  to  mention 
that  we  are  going  to  close  a  park,  well,  we  just  spit  on  the  flag. 
That's  like,  my  gosh,  you  can't  do  something  like  that.  That  is  next 
to  motherhood  and  baseball — baseball  is  probably  a  bad  example 
now.  Maybe  football  would  be  closer. 

Mr.  Anderson,  do  you  have  a  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  the  point  about  innovative  solutions  is  a 
crucial  one  to  ponder,  and  if  Congress  is  not  willing  to  go  forward 
with  a  fairly  abrupt  change,  as  was  suggested  in  some  of  the  ques- 
tions to  the  panelists  here,  and  really  start  charging  fees  on  a  sys- 
tem-wide basis,  then  at  least  some  experiments  ought  to  be  tried, 
and,  again,  I  would  point  to  the  Mill  Creek  Canyon  experiment  in 
Utah.  That  is  a  grassroots  kind  of  response  that  came  about  be- 
cause that  canyon  was  being  totally  trashed,  and  it  was  local  peo- 
ple, the  county,  that  got  together  with  the  Forest  Service  and  said 
let's  put  in  a  toll  booth,  let's  charge  a  fee,  and  let's  use  those  fees 
to  improve  the  stream,  to  improve  the  riparian  areas,  and  those 
kinds  of  experiments.  If  that  is  all  that  happened,  this  Congress 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  illustrating  to  people  what  could  hap- 
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pen  if  they  paid  their  money  and  got  their  products  at  that  loca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  your  mentioning  it.  That  has  kind  of 
been  highlighted  around  the  United  States  now.  This  is  one  of 
those  beautiful  canyons  to  the  east  of  Salt  Lake,  just  100  yards  out 
of  Salt  Lake  and  you  are  almost  in  a  pristine  area,  and  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful, beautiful  canyon.  It  has  got  granite  and  pines  and  all  this 
area.  It  just  looked  like  a  dump  yard  for  a  while.  The  county  com- 
missioner said,  "Well,  let's  charge  people  to  go  up  that  canyon."  It 
was  a  minuscule  amount.  Maybe  you  can  recall  the  amount.  It 
wasn't  very  much  money.  Now  it  is  absolutely  a  show  case,  and 
people  enjoy  going  up  there. 

So  as  we  kind  of  try  to  fmd  different  solutions  to  it — the  Mill 
Creek  Canyon,  how  much  is  it,  Mr.  Anderson? 

Mr.  Anderson.  Two  dollars. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Two  dollars  per  person  or  per  car? 

Mr.  Anderson.  I  think  it  is  per  car. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Per  car.  That  is  nothing.  Who  wouldn't  pay  that? 
And  in  Mill  Creek,  I  wouldn't  want  some  of  my  eastern  friends  to 
see  it.  They  would  want  to  make  it  a  national  park.  I  mean  it  is 
a  very,  very  beautiful,  beautiful  area,  and  now  it  looks  very,  very 
nice. 

Mr.  Vento,  the  institutional  memory  of  the  committee — ^we  will 
turn  to  him. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  the  chairman  does  flatter  me. 

I  appreciate  the  testimony.  I  was  at  a  hearing  trying  to  straight- 
en up  the  salinity  issue  that  is  of  immediate  interest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah.  I  appreciate  his  hearing  and  sort  of  this  free- 
wheeling discussion  with  the  panel  of  folks  that  have  given  a  lot 
of  thought  to  the  recreation  fee  issue. 

After  having  worked  on  this  for  some  time,  I  find  there  is  a  lot 
more  enthusiasm  in  Washington  for  increasing  the  fees  than  there 
is  in  the  field.  That  is  to  say  that  there  is  a  lot  of  authority  in  law 
right  now  that  Congress  has  granted  to,  for  instance,  the  Park 
Service  and  to  some  extent  the  Forest  Service  and  the  BLM  for 
user  fees,  in  one  instance  for  entrance  and  user  fees  and  in  both 
instances  for  the  Park  Service  and  BLM,  again,  for  user  fees  now, 
and  they  don't  exercise  it. 

Now  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  that  happens.  One  very  impor- 
tant one  is,  you  can  have  numbers  here  in  terms  of  people  visiting, 
but  common  sense  has  to  prevail,  and  that  is,  it  costs  more  some- 
times to  collect  the  fee,  whether  it  be  a  recreation  or  an  entrance 
fee,  than  you  can  get  back.  You  are  going  to  put  a  seasonal  or  a 
park  professional  out  there,  sitting  some  place,  going  around,  when 
you  have  got  multiple  entrances?  Well,  no,  you  are  not  going  to  do 
that.  So  a  canyon  ideally  lends  itself  to  that.  I  think  these  are  some 
of  the  practical  things  we  have  to  consider  in  terms  of  what  hap- 
pens. 

Every  administration  that  comes  down  the  pike  since  I  have  been 
here  wants  to  increase  entrance  fees  and  wants  to  increase  user 
fees,  but  they  aren't  exercising  the  authority  they  already  have  to 
do  so,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  to  a  large  extent.  You  know,  we 
want  to  obviously  do  what  is  reasonable  in  terms  of  fees. 
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Now  of  course  there  are  exceptions  for  children,  for  education,  for 
other  reasons  which  are  certain  social  decisions.  Of  course  I  think 
there  is  also  the  backdrop  of  this,  just  taking  a  step  back  from  this 
entire  issue,  that  the  American  public  does  pay  a  certain  amount 
of  dollars  and  feels  that  some  of  the  funds  that  come  from  the  gen- 
eral revenues  should  go  to  support  this  and  that  we  have  a  draw 
on  the  general  revenues,  as  do  other  programs,  so  you  pay  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  But  those  that  are  going  to  go  can  pay  and  will  pay, 
you  know,  when  it  is  possible.  But  we  make  various  decisions  about 
that.  So  I  don't  see  any  magic  in  terms  of  this. 

The  question  is,  can  any  of  you  set  on  the  table  a  definitive  study 
as  to  what  happens  with  the  368  units  or  the  130  units  that  we 
charge  fees  if  they  increase?  Does  visitorship  go  up  or  down?  I 
mean  who  has  a  definitive  study  that  they  can  show?  I  asked  the 
Park  Service  for  that,  and  I  never  got  it.  Mr.  Randall  O'Toole  says 
he  has  it. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Well,  I  have  looked  at  all  368  parks,  and  I  can't 
tell  you  for  every  single  park  that  the  visitorship  is  going  to  go  up 
or  down,  but  it  is  my  estimation  that  in  a  lot  of  parks  visitorship 
will  go  up  if,  first  of  all,  you  give  the  managers  an  incentive  to  col- 
lect a  fee.  Right  now  the  managers  don't  see  the  money.  Although 
theoretically  half  the  money  comes  back  to  them,  it  is  really  folded 
into  their  budget,  and  the  manager  of  Montezuma  Castle,  for  exam- 
ple, points  out  that  her  National  Monument  is  the  only  unit  of  the 
park  system  in  the  country  that  collects  more  fees  than  it  costs,  but 
she  doesn't  see  any  of  the  money,  and  so  she  doesn't  understand 
why  anybody  else  bothers  to  collect  fees. 

The  second  point  is  that  you  not  only  have  to  give  the  managers 
good  incentives 

Mr.  Vento.  Of  course  that  gets  into  the  budget.  I  agree  with  you, 
it  is  an  incentive.  I  think  the  fees  that  are  collected  should  remain 
in  the  Park  Service  or  remain  with  the  Forest  Service.  In  fact,  all 
recreation  fees  do,  don't  they? 

Mr.  O'Toole.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Vento.  All  recreation  fees  do  remain  with  the  agency,  don't 
they? 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Well,  technically  they  do,  but  they  don't  go  back  to 
the  managers  who  collect  them  on  top  of  their  regular  budget. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  think  entrance  fees,  you  are  correct.  I  think  with 
recreation  fees — not  all,  OK 

Mr.  O'Toole.  Theoretically  on  the  budgetary  basis  the  managers 
are  supposed  to  see  that  money,  but  they  don't. 

It  is  not  like  Forest  Service  timber  sale  money,  that  they  get  to 
keep  the  money  and  spend  it  right  on  that  sale  area. 

Mr.  Vento.  You  have  no  disagreement  from  in  me  on  that.  We 
have  tried  very  hard  in  rewriting  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  law  in  1987  or  1988  to  accomplish  that,  and,  you  know, 
supposedly  between  the  appropriations  and  the  0MB  the  money  re- 
mains, but  there  is  always  an  eagerness  to  spend  it  before  it  comes. 
I  don't  have  any  disagreement  with  that.  I  don't  know  what  the  so- 
lution is  between  the  Budget  Act  and  the  0MB. 

The  other  point — Mr.  White,  you  did  a  study  that  suggested  a  fee 
system  would  not  affect  users  any  more  severely  than  non.  How- 
ever, the  results  consistently  indicate  that  users  with  lower  income 
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and  education  would  respond  differently  to  fees  than  users  with 
higher  incomes.  Can  you  elaborate? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  sir.  Speaking  for  our  peer-reviewed  article,  that 
is  being  subjected  to  peer  review  right  now,  what  we  found  was 
that  the  greatest  predictors  at  day  use  areas  at  Corps  of  Engineers 
projects  was  education  and  income,  and  those  people  with  a  lower 
income  and  lower  education  levels  tend  to  indicate  that  they  would 
drop  off  faster  than  would  people  with  a  higher  level,  and  I  would 
caution  that  this  is  concerned  with  Corps  of  Engineers  day  use 
areas.  However,  I  can't  cite  you  the  studies  right  off  the  top  of  my 
head,  sir,  but  there  are  several  others  with  campgrounds  that  Dr. 
Steve  Reiling  at  the  University  of  Maine  has  published  that  also 
seem  to  indicate  there  is  an  issue  as  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  just  point  out,  I  think 
for  the  record  anj^way  the  experience  has  been  that  there  is  a  broad 
authority  for  recreation  fees  already  with  regard  to  almost  all  the 
land  management  agencies.  In  fact,  I  know  there  are  just  a  few 
limitations  on  user  fees  where  you  are  getting  campground,  wood, 
and  other  types  of  issues.  Obviously  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
entrance  fees  in  terms  of  BLM  or  the  Forest  Service;  we  are  saying 
these  are  public  domain  lands  and  people  can  go  on  them,  I  think 
you  are  crossing  a  new  threshold  in  terms  of  that  particular  issue, 
and  then  how  do  you  control  that?  I  don't  know. 

I  think  the  Bush  Administration  had  the  idea  of  a  passport,  an 
America  the  Beautiful  Passport,  or  something  that  Mr.  Crandall 
and  others  worked  on.  We  tried,  in  fact,  in  the  last  session,  as  the 
chairman  knows,  to  provide  a  rebate  for  the  cost  of  collecting  en- 
trance and  other  types  of  fees  and  put  entrance  fees  for  the  first 
time  on  some  BLM  sites  and  some  Forest  Service  sites  and  on  the 
Park  Service.  I  think  they  are  able  to  keep  it. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  complaints  that  I  had  from  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice was  that  Mount  St.  Helens,  of  all  places — that  the  15  percent 
was  inadequate.  Well,  if  they  can't  get  by  on  15  percent,  I  don't 
know  where  they  can,  because,  as  any  of  you  know  that  have  been 
there,  it  is  a  single  road  in  and  out.  I  saved  my  sympathy  for  other 
problems,  I'll  tell  you. 

The  concerns  here  are  realistic,  but  there  is  an  amount.  Also,  of 
course,  the  multiple  purpose  of  these  lands  whether  or  not  recre- 
ation is  a  use  should  be  assessed.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amounts  that 
you  have  here  seem  rather  significant.  I  don't  know  what  the  recre- 
ation program  cost  is,  but  I  think  that  in  any  case  we  can  and 
should  try  to  give  additional  authority.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be 
reasonable  and  understand  that  the  enforcement  or  the  collection 
of  that  is  of  diminishing  returns,  and  then  the  risks  of  really  ex- 
cluding people,  if  you  say  you  are  going  to  raise  the  fee  and  lower 
the  number  of  people,  you  won't  achieve  your  goal.  I  think  we  want 
to  optimize  that  and  find  the  right  balance.  Certainly  we  were  pre- 
pared in  the  last  Congress  and  I  am  in  this  Congress  to  work  with 
you  on  that,  and  I  know  that  you  were  open  to  that  idea  in  the 
past,  but  we  just  couldn't  bring  it  to  conclusion  so  I  hope  we  can. 

I  thank  the  members  of  the  panel. 

Mr,  Crandall  wanted  to  make  a  comment  and  Mr,  White. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let's  have  those  gentlemen  respond. 
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Mr.  Holliday. 

Mr.  Holliday.  To  respond  to  that,  here's  the  experience  of  the 
Texas  State  Park  System.  When  we  gave  true  incentive  at  the  local 
level,  we  also  turned  loose  a  decentralized  decisionmaking  author- 
ity except  for  broad  parameters  regarding  setting  fees.  We  found 
there  were  great  incentives  to  raise  revenue  at  the  local  level.  We 
found  out  that  some  fees  dropped  and  revenue  went  up.  We  found 
in  many  cases  most  cases  fees  went  up  and  so  did  revenue.  We 
found  in  other  cases  fees  stayed  stagnant,  yet  other  creative  add- 
ons were  put  with  it  and  revenue  went  up.  So  the  secret,  we  found, 
was  putting  incentive  at  that  local  level  and  turning  loose  of  as 
much  central  control  as  possible.  It  works. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Crandall. 

Mr.  Crandall.  I  would  go  back  to  a  point  I  made  before.  I  don't 
think  a  cookie-cutter  approach  will  ever  work  as  far  as  fees  are 
concerned.  You  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  what  kind  of  fee  could 
be  used  to  bring  in  48  cents  at  Corps  of  Engineer  sites  or  $1,14  at 
Forest  Service  sites.  I  think  we  really  need  to  retain  a  lot  of  flexi- 
bility. One  of  the  things  we  need  to  do  is  learn  from  the  successes 
of  the  past. 

In  the  last  10  years  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  has 
been  the  Challenge  Cost  Share  Program.  That  doesn't  even  show 
up  on  this  sheet  here,  and  yet  it  is  terribly  significant.  There  are 
more  dollars  brought  into  the  Forest  Service  recreation  program 
through  the  Challenge  Cost  Share  Program  than  what  they  show 
here  in  terms  of  the  annual  user  fee/entrance  fee  collections. 

There  is  another  point  I  think  also  has  to  be  understood,  that  the 
Forest  Service  user  fee  collection  shows  a  decline  over  the  last  five 
or  six  years  because  a  number  of  the  campgrounds  that  were  pre- 
viously operated  by  Forest  Service  uniformed  personnel  are  now  op- 
erated by  contractors  and  concessioners.  So  you  have  reduced  the 
revenue,  but  you  have  also  in  many  cases  slashed  Federal  costs  far 
more  than  the  loss  in  revenue. 

So  we  need  to  encourage  that  kind  of  creative  response,  we  need 
to  have  a  businesslike  approach  in  many  cases  to  evaluating  who 
can  do  the  services  best,  what  services  are  needed,  and  we  would 
encourage  the  committee  to  reward  those  experimental  areas  that 
are  doing  good  jobs  in  terms  of  providing  better  services  to  the  pub- 
lic, high  quality  recreation  services  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  White,  did  you  want  to  respond? 

Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vento,  you  mentioned  the  cost  of  collection.  I  know  of  several 
cases,  speaking  both  as  a  former  park  ranger  and  also  as  a  re- 
searcher, where  fees  have  been  implemented  where,  if  you  look  at 
the  direct  cost,  it  actually  costs  more  to  implement  the  fee,  but  es- 
pecially in  day  use  areas  and  some  campgrounds  close  to  urban 
areas  the  actual  cost,  if  you  look  at  the  cost  of  grafiiti,  of  vandal- 
ism, where  somebody  actually  put  a  cable  around  an  outhouse  and 
tore  it  down  and  that  cost  the  park  $25,000,  they  have  willingly 
put  it  in,  and  so  I  would  only  caution  that  sometimes  I  think  we 
need  to  make  sure  to  include  the  indirect  costs  of  collection,  the  ad- 
vantage of  control. 

The  second  thing:  speaking  as  a  user  and  many-time  camper,  it 
is  to  my  advantage  to  have  that  control  at  the  campground  and  not 
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have  somebody  cruise  through  the  campground  at  2  a.m.  in  the 
morning  honking  their  horn  and  drinking  beer  and  throwing  beer 
cans.  I  have  had  that  happen  to  me. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  O'Toole. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  In  regards  to  the  15  percent,  I  have  a  friend  who 
is  the  administrator  of  the  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area,  and 
before  that  15  percent  was  put  in  he  told  me  that  he  is  authorized 
to  charge  a  fee  but  he  didn't  bother  because  it  would  alienate  too 
many  people  and  he  wouldn't  get  to  keep  any  of  the  money,  so  if 
he  didn't  get  any  benefit  he  didn't  see  any  point  in  charging  the 
fee.  Then  Congress  allowed  managers  to  keep  15  percent,  and  you 
are  starting  to  see  some  managers  charge  fees  where  they  weren't 
charging  before.  But  15  percent  is  really  a  pittance. 

Mr.  Vento.  Let  me  say,  the  15  percent  was  just  for  their  cost. 
It  isn't  really  a  benefit  to  the  recreation  area,  but  there  is  a  provi- 
sion where  the  dollars  were  to  remain.  That  was  just  to  offset  so 
they  wouldn't  lose  money,  Randall.  That  was  the  purpose  of  that. 

Mr.  O'Toole.  OK,  but  the  local  managers  need  to  have  an  incen- 
tive. The  Gifford-Pinchot  National  Forest,  where  the  Mount  St. 
Helens  site  is  located,  keeps  25  percent  of  all  its  timber  receipts  to 
spend  on  things  like  reforestation.  Other  national  forests  keep  90 
or  100  percent  of  their  timber  receipts.  National  Forest  and  BLM 
lands  are  allowed  to  keep  50  percent  of  grazing  receipts.  So  the  ac- 
tual managers  who  collect  the  fees  must  be  allowed  to  keep  a  per- 
centage, and  I  favor  a  percentage  of  the  net  fees,  not  gross,  because 
that  will  give  them  the  best  incentives  of  all.  But  if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  keep  a  percentage  and  know  that  that  money  is  coming 
to  them  when  they  charge  the  fee,  they  will  have  no  incentive  to 
charge  it.  That  is  why  the  Park  Service  collects  about  $40  to  $50 
million  a  year  in  entrance  fees,  and  the  USGI  inspector  general 
says  they  could  collect  over  $200  million  if  they  had  incentives  to 
do  so  based  on  current  fee  structures. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  think  you  are  right  there.  That  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have;  there  is  no  incentive.  We  agree. 

Mr.  Vento.  I  just  want  to  highlight,  I  mean  there  is  this  natural 
tendency  of  gravity  to  pull  the  money  into  Washington,  whether  it 
be  0MB  or  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  think  in  the  proc- 
ess they  do  great  damage  to  this  incentive,  and  if  we  could  just  get 
that  message  across  I  think  it  would  be  helpful.  In  fact,  with  the 
Park  Service  we,  I  think,  provided  50  percent  for  the  collecting 
park,  in  order  to  share  some  of  the  revenues  with  noncollecting 
parks. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  go  to  most  of  these  parks.  A  lot  of  the  local 
folks  will  wait  until  after  6  o'clock  when  no  one  is  there,  or  they 
leave  in  the  morning  because  nobody  is  there.  In  fact,  I  have  many 
parks  in  Utah;  rarely  do  you  find  someone  there.  As  you  pointed 
out,  Mr.  O'Toole,  we  don't  see  an  incentive  there. 

The  Park  Service  also,  if  I  put  a  guy  in  there,  he  is  not  working 
in  the  campground,  he  is  not  working  somewhere  else.  However,  if 
he  was  going  to  keep  a  pretty  good  percentage  of  that,  I'm  quite 
confident  there  would  be  a  guy  in  that  little  station  probably  24 
hours  a  day,  or  maybe  we  would  give  him  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tract it  out. 
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Mr.  Vento.  I  think  the  other  aspect  here  should  not  be  under- 
stated, Mr.  White,  in  terms  of  having  land  managers  there  doing 
the  tasks,  whether  it  is  seasonal  or  whatever.  Actually  having  the 
professionals  there  is  really  a  key,  because  there  has  been  a  with- 
drawal of  many  of  the  land  managers  from  the  lands  during  the 
eighties  as  we  have  cut  back,  and  now  we  have  got  the  Clinton 
reinvention  programs,  and  they  are  cutting  back  the  number  of 
personnel,  and  it  is  very  frustrating.  I  think  that  one  of  the  basic 
problems  in  terms  of  the  whole  lack  of  communication  that  has 
been  compounded  in  the  western  States  and  some  of  the  negative 
feedback  is  because  of  the  reduction  of  managers  and  the  number 
of  people  to  talk  to,  to  be  out  front  dealing  with  these.  The  fees 
could  help  other  things,  could  help  with  that,  but  I  think  we  are 
paying  the  price  for  that  now  in  terms  of  some  of  the  polarization 
we  see,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  may  be  right. 

As  the  past  chairman  of  the  committee  has  commented,  this  has 
been  an  age-old  problem  we  have  had.  As  long  as  I  have  been  on 
this  committee,  15  years,  we  have  been  trying  to  fig^ire  out  what 
to  do.  We  kind  of  fool  around  with  it  a  couple  of  weeks  every  year, 
and  no  one  has  really  come  up  with  something.  We  are  finding  our- 
selves in  the  position  that  it  is  costing  us  a  lot  of  money,  and  we 
just  really  feel  that  something  has  to  be  tried,  and  that  is  why  we 
so  appreciate  the  expertise  that  sits  before  us  now.  I  mean  the 
great  knowledge  that  you  gentlemen  have  has  been  very  beneficial 
to  us. 

And,  Mr.  Anderson,  I  really  apologize  that  you  had  to  limp  all 
the  way  back  from  Montana.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  come.  Please 
keep  in  mind,  we  will  go  in  detail  over  all  of  your  statements,  and 
we  would  like  the  opportunity  to  be  able  to  call  you  individually  if 
we  have  questions  or  comments,  and  that  would  be  a  great  benefit 
to  us  and  to  the  country,  and  I  would  thank  you  for  that,  and  we 
will  now  adjourn  this  meeting. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  and 
the  additional  material  submitted  for  the  record  can  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  hearings.] 
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House  of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks,  Forests  and  Lands,  Committee  on 
Resources, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:03  a.m.,  in  room 
1334,  Longworth  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  James  V.  Hansen 
[chairman  of  the  subcommittee]  presiding. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  V.  HANSEN,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE FROM  UTAH  AND  CHAHIMAN,  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NA- 
TIONAL PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  I  hope  you 
all  realize  that  as  we  are  coming  down  to  the  last  crunch  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  demands  on  members'  time.  We  have  a  lot  of  them  at 
ANWR  down  at  1334  Longworth;  got  them  at  all  kinds  of  hearings. 
So  many  have  called  and  said  they  will  try  to  dribble  in  as  they 
can.  This  is  a  very  important  hearing  to  a  lot  of  folks,  and  we  ap- 
preciate having  both  Director  Kennedy  and  Gray  Reynolds,  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  with  us. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  second  hearing  in  the  104th  Congress  by 
the  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands  Subcommittee  on  recreation 
fees.  Several  months  ago  when  we  held  our  first  hearing  on  this 
topic,  we  heard  a  number  of  new  and  bold  ideas  for  reforming  the 
existing  recreation  fee  programs.  I  have  incorporated  many  of  these 
ideas  into  the  bill  which  I  have  introduced  and  which  is  before 
members  today. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  biggest  issue  facing  our 
land  management  agencies  today  is  funding  or,  more  properly,  the 
lack  of  it.  As  Congress  responds  to  the  demands  of  the  American 
public  and  moves  toward  a  balanced  budget,  funding  for  our  parks, 
forests  and  refuges  is  only  going  to  be  more  difficult  to  come  by. 

I  did  not  introduce  my  recreation  fee  legislation  because  someone 
asked  me  to,  but  because  I  am  committed  to  finding  a  way  to  close 
the  ever-widening  gap  between  the  number  of  persons  who  recreate 
on  our  Federal  lands  and  the  funds  available  to  support  a  quality 
recreation  opportunity.  It  appears  to  me  that  recreation  fees  pro- 
vide the  best  opportunity  to  close  this  gap. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  ensure  a  quality  recreation  expe- 
rience for  the  public  who  uses  all  our  public  lands,  not  just  the  18 
percent  of  the  public  who  choose  to  recreate  on  National  Park  Serv- 
ice lands.  We  have  had  a  single  comprehensive  recreation  fee  pro- 
OS) 
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gram  for  all  Federal  land  management  agencies  for  the  last  30 
years,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  to  reject  that  approach  today. 

Therefore,  I  am  disappointed  that  the  Administration  did  not 
have  the  vision  to  recognize  that  the  public  deserves  a  comprehen- 
sive, quality  outdoor  recreation  program.  As  I  look  at  today's  testi- 
mony of  the  Forest  Service  and  the  National  Park  Service,  it  ap- 
pears they  are  testifying  on  two  different  pieces  of  legislation  with 
respect  to  my  bill,  H.R.  2107.  We  say  that  respectfully  to  you  two 
gentlemen. 

I  am  also  disappointed  the  Administration  has  totally  missed  the 
point  of  my  legislation.  Despite  my  clear  introductory  statement 
and  subsequent  discussion  with  the  Administration  to  confirm  the 
intent  of  my  bill,  the  testimony  from  both  agencies  assumes  that 
the  language  of  my  bill  which  guarantees  future  funding  for  out- 
door recreation  programs  is  a  mistake.  It  is  not.  In  order  to  ask  the 
American  public  to  pay  more  in  recreation  fees,  Congress  must  en- 
sure that  after  paying  those  increased  fees  the  public  gets  better 
service  and  better  facilities. 

My  bill  accomplishes  that,  while  the  proposal  by  the  Administra- 
tion does  not.  Nothing  in  the  Administration  proposal  addresses 
the  very  real  likelihood  that  Congress  will  reduce  annual  appro- 
priation for  park  operating  programs.  For  that  matter,  nothing  in 
the  Administration  proposal  guarantees  that  fees  placed  in  the 
Park  Renewal  Fund  won't  be  offset  by  decreased  appropriations  for 
construction  funds. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish  my  goals,  and,  therefore,  I  will 
need  the  support  of  everyone  in  this  room,  and  everyone  who  en- 
joys recreation  in  our  parks,  forests,  and  public  lands  to  ensure 
that  this  legislation  is  enacted.  I  have  discussed  my  approach  with 
key  members  of  both  the  House  Interior  Appropriation  Committee 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee,  and  they  are  both  supportive  of 
it. 

One  other  major  area  of  difference  between  the  two  bills  before 
members  today  is  that  the  Administration  proposal  brings  all  the 
money  back  to  Washington,  DC,  and  my  bill  leaves  the  bulk  of  the 
money  on  the  ground  where  it  is  collected.  It  is  true  that  the  Ad- 
ministration bill  brings  it  back  to  a  different  address  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  than  under  current  law,  but  it  is  still  Washington. 

If  we  are  ever  going  to  get  the  support  of  the  field  managers  to 
collect  fees,  the  public  to  pay  them,  and  the  political  support  for  an 
increased  fee  program,  the  law  must  require  the  bulk  of  the  fees 
to  be  kept  right  where  they  are  collected. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  most  con- 
troversial aspects  of  my  bill,  the  goal  that  recreational  users  pay 
75  percent  of  the  costs  of  services  provided  them.  That  is  not  a 
magical  number  which  has  been  handed  down  from  on  High. 

I  share  the  concern  of  some  about  pricing  segments  of  the  public 
off  public  grounds,  which  is  why  I  have  directed  the  agencies  to 
study  that  question.  I  do  know  that  continuing  the  existing  situa- 
tion where  the  recreating  public  pays  for  just  10  percent  of  the 
costs  of  service  provided  is  unacceptable. 

The  testimony  from  the  National  Park  Service  today  claims  that 
this  collection  goal  will  lead  to  a  fivefold  increase  in  fees.  However, 
in  arriving  at  that  conclusion,  the  NPS  has  made  the  following  as- 
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sumptions:  one,  that  visitation  of  parks  will  not  increase  in  the 
next  seven  years;  two,  that  the  one-third  of  park  visitors  rep- 
resented by  persons  under  16  and  over  62  will  continue  to  pay  no 
fees;  three,  the  National  Park  Service  will  continue  to  collect  en- 
trance fees  from  just  11  percent  of  park  visitors;  four,  that  only  150 
of  the  368  park  areas  will  collect  entrance  fees  and;  five,  there  will 
be  no  increases  in  either  user  fees  or  concession  fees  over  the  next 
seven  years. 

Most  of  the  assumptions  in  my  mind  are  unrealistic  or  just  in- 
consistent with  the  language  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  rather  than 
wasting  the  time  of  the  members  today  discussing  these  numbers, 
I  am  requesting  that  the  Park  Service  redo  their  analysis  with  re- 
alistic assumptions  and  resubmit  it  to  the  committee.  Further,  I 
note  the  Forest  Service  does  not  have  the  same  problem  with  high 
fees. 

I  look  forward  to  a  good  hearing  today,  and  I  want  to  thank  all 
witnesses  in  advance  for  the  testimony.  And  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  those  truly  interested  in  improving  the  recreation  ex- 
perience for  all  recreation  users  of  our  public  and  Federal  lands. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  the  ranking 
member,  is  recognized. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEW  MEXICO 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  issue  of  Fed- 
eral recreation  fees  is  a  very  important  one,  and  this  is  why  at  the 
request  of  the  Administration,  I  introduced  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice fee  bill  which  is  H.R.  2025.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
have  the  views  of  the  professionals  on  this  issue  on  the  table. 

Let  me  just  note  that  similar  legislation  formed  the  basis  for 
committee  action  on  this  issue  in  the  103rd  Congress.  And  gen- 
erally in  this  subcommittee,  we  worked  on  recreation  fee  legislation 
on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Certainly  that  was  the  case  last  year  on  the 
NPS  fee  proposal  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Chairman  Young 
supported. 

It  was  only  when  the  bill  got  to  the  floor  that  it  got  a  bit  partisan 
with  members  of  the  now  majority  voting  against  the  bill  by  over 
a  two-to-one  ratio  while  Democrats  supported  the  bill  better  than 
three-to-one.  And  I  do  hope  that  that  was  an  aberration  and  that 
we  can  maintain  our  bipartisan  support  for  recreation  fee  legisla- 
tion as  you  have  established  as  the  new  Chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee on  a  variety  of  issues. 

My  support  for  Federal  recreation  fees  hinges  on  some  basic  prin- 
ciples. First,  such  fees  should  be  fair  and  reasonable  and  not  single 
out  certain  users  or  provide  a  disincentive  to  the  use  of  Federal 
lands.  I  am  not  going  to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  recre- 
ation users.  In  addition,  any  increase  in  fees  should  be  earmarked 
to  the  collecting  agency  to  supplement  their  budgets  and  not  sup- 
plant existing  appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  room  to  increase  Federal  recreation  fees 
as  a  means  to  enhance  the  management  of  Federal  lands.  And  I 
hope  as  we  go  forward  with  the  consideration  of  this  matter  that 
we  keep  these  proposals  fair  and  reasonable. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment. 
The  gentleman  from  Oregon,  do  you  have  any  opening  statement 
or  comment  you  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  We  are  appreciative  of  Gray  Reynolds 
and  Roger  Kennedy  being  with  us,  our  two  lead-off  witnesses.  And 
I  assume  you  both  need  10  minutes  so  we  will  give  you  10  minutes. 
Is  that  all  right?  Out  of  the  generosity  of  my  heart.  Besides  that, 
Roger,  I  wanted  to  shock  you  a  little  bit  this  morning. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  the  only  appropriate  response  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is,  gosh,  I  was  counting  on  five,  and  thank  you.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  floor  is  yours. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  KENNEDY,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  here  to  represent  myself  and  the  following 
folks  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Park  Service:  Mike 
Ferguson,  Acting  Assistant  Director  of  the  BLM;  Mike  Boydon, 
Chief  of  the  Branch  of  Public  Use,  Division  of  Refuges,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service;  Bruce  Brown,  Senior  Program  Analyst,  Office  of 
the  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Rec;  Maureen  Finity,  Associate  Direc- 
tor, Park  Operations  and  Education,  National  Park  Service;  and 
Chris  Andros  who  is  Chief  of  the  Ranger  Activities  Division,  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  We  have  submitted  written  testimony,  sir,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  accept  it.  And  I  would  like  to  summarize  my 
remarks  if  I  can  very  quickly. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  difficulty  for  us  this  morning  is  for  us  to  re- 
spond in  the  spirit  of  your  opening  remarks  to  get  on  with  finding 
common  ground,  and  I  hope  we  can  do  that  in  the  next  30  days. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  everybody  here  wants  to  in- 
crease the  fee  collection  by  all  the  Federal  land  management  agen- 
cies but  not  extortionately,  some  to  help  take  care  of  the  places 
they  tend,  but  not  so  much  as  to  send  people  away  that  are  poor, 
or  I  submit,  sir,  the  young  or  the  very  old. 

I  don't  think  anybody  wants  to  maJce  it  impossible  for  young  peo- 
ple to  come  into  parks  for  free  and  for  very  old  people  to  get  into 
parks  without  paying  too  much.  I  also  think  that  everybody  in  this 
room  wants  to  see  to  it  that  there  is  over  time  a  comprehensive 
Federal  fee  collection  process.  The  only  division  between  us  is  how 
to  get  there  and  in  what  stages. 

I,  therefore,  don't  propose  to  take  up  your  time  or  the  commit- 
tee's on  a  discussion  about  a  comprehensive  rebundled  bill  or  a  bill 
just  directed  to  the  Park  Service.  That  is  something  that  you  have 
got  to  sort  out,  and  the  responsibility  is  upon  the  Congress  since 
it  has  affirmed  a  desire  to  get  the  bill  passed.  I  am  going  to  limit 
my  remarks,  if  I  may,  wholly  to  something  that  I  think  we  do  know 
something  about  which  is  the  effects  of  a  variety  of  proposals  as  to 
how  much  to  collect  and  what  their  consequences  would  be. 

At  the  outset,  I  think  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  in  a 
somewhat  different  place  this  year  than  we  have  been  in  previous 
years.  There  ordinarily  are  two  extreme  cases,  those  people  who 
are  waiting  for  Glinda  the  Good  who  thinks  some  day  there  is 
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going  to  be  all  kinds  of  money,  and,  therefore,  let  us  not  get  into 
this  fee  collection  business.  That  argument,  apparently,  is  not  on 
the  table.  There  is  no  sense  that  everything  is  going  to  be  wonder- 
ful some  day  to  those  still  present  in  this  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  now  in  a  discussion  between  what  I 
would  describe  as  a  moderate  fee  increase  program  and  what  I  re- 
gard to  be  a  wildly  excessive  proposal.  And,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  I  do  have  a  responsibility  to  enter  some  argumenta- 
tion with  respect  to  what  I  think  is  an  excessive  approach. 

You  said  earlier  that  you  weren't  particularly  enamored  of  a  75 
percent  rule.  That  is  very  good  news  to  us  because  that  would 
mean  that  we  can  work  with  you  to  reach  fee  collection  levels  that 
would  permit  people  to  come  into  the  parks,  use  them,  and  would 
not  produce  a  very  deep  adverse  effect  upon  the  communities  that 
are  dependent  upon  the  parks. 

Mr.  Perot's  slurping  sound  could  be  described  as  the  going  down 
the  drain  of  the  local  economies  of  a  whole  lot  of  gateway  commu- 
nities if  there  were  such  high  fees  levied  upon  the  parks  that  peo- 
ple aren't  going  to  come.  We  don't  want  to  send  down  the  econo- 
mies of  the  communities  that  are  dependent  upon  the  parks  just 
because  we  are  trying  to  solve  the  budget  by  charging  too  much  to 
park  visitors  so  that  nobody  will  come. 

There  were  some  remarks  made  last  week  about  Adam  Smith.  I 
am  interested  very  much  in  Adam  Smith.  I  am  also  very  much  in- 
terested in  subsequent  Nobel  laureates  who  talked  about  elasticity 
of  demand,  and  elasticity  of  demand  means  that  at  a  given  point 
if  you  raise  the  price  too  high,  nobody  is  going  to  buy.  Nobody  is 
going  to  come.  And  that  would  be  bad  news  not  only  for  the  parks, 
but  it  would  be  bad  news  for  the  communities  adjacent  to  it. 

Now,  you  are  entirely  correct  that  the  numbers  that  we  have  of- 
fered to  this  committee  would  indicate  that  by  application  of  an  ex- 
treme rule,  the  75  percent  rule,  you  would  require  us  to  ratchet  up 
the  price  of  admission  to  a  national  park  by  three  to  five  times. 

You  are  entirely  correct  that  those  numbers  have  a  set  of  as- 
sumptions in  them,  and  they  are  these — ^you  correctly  stated 
them — first,  that  kids  and  old  people  can  get  into  the  parks — in  the 
case  of  kids,  for  nothing.  We  think  that  is  good  public  policy.  And 
that  older  people — even  older  people  that  may  be  in  reasonably  af- 
fluent circumstances  should  get  in  for  a  lot  less  than  people  earlier 
than  the  age  of  62.  We  have  various  views  about  how  much  less, 
but  less. 

Second,  we  think  it  is  good  public  policy  that  we  should  increase 
other  fees  like  moviemakers'  fees.  The  law  as  it  currently  says  is 
silent  about  whether  or  not  we  can  charge  equivalent  fees  to  movie- 
makers and  others  in  the  parks. 

The  other  proposal  before  us — not  ours — the  other  proposal  be- 
fore us  is  silent  on  that  subject  and  would  keep  us  at  the  point 
where  all  we  can  charge  for  moviemakers  and  the  like  is  what  it 
costs  us  to  manage  their  coming  in  and  going  out — the  cops  and 
others  that  take  care  of  them — which  is  absurd.  We  should  be 
charging  them  comparable  value. 

Now,  the  third  assumption  that  is  inherent  in  our  figures  is  that 
all  we  charge  for  campgrounds  is  the  comparable  cost  of  camping 
anywhere  else.  Now,  with  those  concessions,  those  agreements  as 
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to  the  basis  of  the  figures,  our  figures  stay  where  they  were  when 
I  gave  them  to  you  yesterday,  sir. 

A  75  percent  rule  would  militate  very,  very  heavily  against  the 
possibility  of  other  than  the  rich  being  able  to  get  into  parks  and 
would  price  many  parks  out  of  the  market  which  means  that  the 
adjacent  communities  would  be  in  deep  trouble. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  what  those  mean 
in  precise  numbers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  submit  to  you  that 
the  number  of  park  visitors  is  not  going  up  on  a  steady  curve. 

There  has  been  some  indication  in  the  last  couple  of  years  that 
we  may  be  doing  pretty  well  with  the  number  of  visitors  we  have 
got,  and  it  is  falling  off  just  a  little  this  summer  and  in  pretty  good 
times.  So  I  don't  think  we  should  build  in  an  imaginary  escalation 
of  park  visitors. 

If  we  just  take  what  we  have  and  match  that  number  of  visitors 
to  the  1995  dollar  costs  which  are  in  our  figures — we  don't  escalate 
for  inflation  or  any  of  that  stuff  which  would  make  the  case  worse 
for  a  higher  charge — we  are  just  taking  it  where  we  are  because 
we  know  what  that  is — and  you  take  out  the  35  percent  of  the  visi- 
tors who  are  16  years  or  younger  and  the  golden  age  passports  at 
just  about  where  they  are  now — that  is  people  over  62 — ^the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposal  to  treat  all  visits  to  parks  as  if  they  were 
using  campgrounds — recreation  users — even  if  you  add  in  all  those 
places  where  you  are  not  now  collecting  and  where  you  could  do  it 
feasibly  but  for  some  arcane  reason  of  history  the  Congress  said 
don't  collect,  but  if  you  add  in  those  places  where  you  could  prac- 
tically do  it  as  distinguished  from  a  place  like  the  C  &  O  Canal 
where  we  have  got  no  place  to  collect,  and  if  you  add  in  those 
places  where  you  have  got  places  to  catch  the  customer  on  the  way 
in,  you  still  would  have  a  three  to  five  percent  multiple.  That  dif- 
ference is  not  great  in  the  numbers,  and  we  will  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee to  demonstrate  that. 

The  comparison  fees  between  what  would  be  our  intention  under, 
if  you  don't  mind  my  calling  it  the  Richardson  bill — it  would  be  our 
intention — and  we  would  happily  submit  our  proposals — if  you  sub- 
mit our  proposal  for  modest  increases,  let  us  look  at  the  Grand 
Canyon.  We  would  take  it  from  $8  to  $12  of  the  cost  for  a  family 
of  four.  But  if  you  applied  without  enormous  adjustments  the  75 
percent  rule,  you  are  talking  about  $42  to  $48  for  a  family  of  four, 
two  adults  and  two  kids. 

Now,  I  just  can't  believe  that  this  Congress  wants  to  ratchet  up 
the  cost  of  a  visit  per  day  to  the  Grand  Canyon  to  $50  for  a  family 
of  four.  Yellowstone — same  thing.  Denali — let  us  assume  that  for  a 
family  of  four — right  now  it  is  $6.  Under  the  Richardson — our  pro- 
posal, it  would  double.  We  are  not  shy  about  raising  it  up  to  $12. 
But  under  the  75  percent  rule,  it  is  going  to  cost  $30  to  get  into 
Denali  for  a  family  of  four. 

Let  us  look  at  Zion.  It  is  $6.  Because  it  is  in  a  slightly  different 
category  than  Denali  for  a  number  of  complicated  reasons  having 
to  do  with  the  economics,  we  would  only  take  it  to  $8.  But  under 
the  75  percent  rule,  it  would  cost  you  $30  a  day  to  get  into  Zion 
National  Park.  We  think  that  is  bad  public  policy,  and  we  think  the 
effects  upon  adjacent  communities  would  be  devastating.  So  we  are 
opposed  to  that.  I  believe  my  time  is  up,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Mr.  Kennedy,  go  ahead  if  you  have  got  something 
further.  Your  testimony  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Essentially,  my  view  of  this  is  that  we  have  before 
us  some  proposals  that  need  a  lot  of  work,  and  that  we  can  work 
on  them  together.  I  do  not  regard  this  as  an  adversary  process.  I 
think  that  the  people  on  this  committee  want  the  same  thing,  mod- 
est increases  in  fees  to  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  running  parks. 

I  am  absolutely  sure  that  we,  like  you,  want  the  money  to  stay 
in  the  parks.  And  if  there  is  a  different  lockbox  in  the  banking  sys- 
tem that  would  get  it  there  rather  than  a  lockbox  in  Washington, 
it  suits  me  fine.  That  seems  to  be  a  trivial  difference. 

The  fundamental  question  here  is  whether  or  not  we  try  to  do 
too  much,  too  much  with  getting  fee  collection  and  too  little  from 
the  general  taxpayer.  That  is  what  it  comes  down  to.  We  are  strug- 
gling with  that,  and  I  believe  we  can  get  real  close  to  each  other 
if  we  keep  on  doing  what  you  have  asked  us  to  do  and  to  which 
I  entirely  concur.  Let  us  stay  with  each  other. 

Let  us  stay  on  the  numbers.  Let  us  give  you  honest  figures  which 
I  believe  our  Ranger  Activities  Division,  which  produce  these  fig- 
ures, has  done.  I  didn't  make  them  up.  We  are  trying  to  work  with 
you.  We  are  trying  to  tell  you  what  an  extreme  case  would  be. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kennedy  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  and  I  agree  with  your  statement.  This 
isn't  an  adversary  situation.  You  can't  get  me  to  defend  either  one 
of  these  things.  There  is  no  pride  of  authorship  here.  We  just  have 
two  rough  drafts  sitting  there.  When  you  look  at  those,  would  you 
put  in  front  of  the  word  "draft"  "very  rough"? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  see  it  just  as  you 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  don't  have  any  pride  in  authorship. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Our  proposal  likewise  is  a  draft.  We  want  to  get 
there.  We  really  do. 

Mr.  Hansen.  As  you  stated  in  your  comments,  we  just  want  to 
get  to  the  same  end.  How  do  we  accomplish  it?  But  I  think  all  of 
us,  whether  they  be  Forest  Service,  Parks,  or  BLM,  acknowledge 
the  idea  that  we  are  underwriting  a  substantial  amount  of  money 
which  we  don't  have. 

And  we  are  all  asked  here  to  cut  the  budget,  and  at  the  same 
time,  the  public  wants  national  parks  and  wants  to  recreate  on  the 
Forest  Service.  And  I  don't  blame  them.  I  am  one  of  them.  And  so 
that  is  what  we  are  all  trying  to  get  to.  Excuse  me.  I  don't  mean 
to  editorialize  on  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  accept  all  your  amendments.  That  is  exactly 
where  I  am  too. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Do  you  want  to  say  that  again?  You  accept  all  my 
amendments? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Why  are  we  having  this  hearing? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  As  a  lawyer,  sir,  I  was  referring  to  the  amended 
remarks  that  you  were  referring  to,  and  I  accept  all  of  your  amend- 
ments to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  for  elaborating  on  that  point.  Gray,  it 
is  good  to  have  you  here.  We  will  turn  to  Gray  Reynolds,  the  Dep- 
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uty  to  Jack  Ward  Thomas.  Gray,  the  floor  is  yours.  Ten  minutes. 
If  you  need  more,  let  us  know. 

STATEMENT  OF  GRAY  REYNOLDS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF,  FOREST 

SERVICE 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hansen  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  offer  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  H.R.  2107,  the  Visitor  Services  Im- 
provement and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995. 

We  defer  to  the  Department  of  Interior  on  H.R.  2505  which  only 
applies  to  the  National  Park  Service.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  support  many  of  the  principles  of  H.R.  2107  if  incor- 
porated into  separate  legislation  addressing  the  needs  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reviewing  our  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee on  April  29,  1993,  addressing  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  of  1965.  At  that  time,  we 
testified  as  follows:  "In  his  report,  'A  Vision  of  Change  for  America 
is  not  Found,'  the  President  made  clear  his  commitment  to  increas- 
ing revenues  from  users  of  recreation  facilities  on  Federal  lands. 

"This  commitment  is  a  reasoned  response  to  a  difficult  situation. 
On  the  one  hand,  demand  for  recreational  opportunities  is  high  and 
expected  to  grow  substantially  over  the  foreseeable  future.  On  the 
other,  available  resources  are  inadequate  to  maintain  even  the  cur- 
rent recreation  infrastructure." 

These  words  are  more  relevant  today  than  they  were  two  years 
ago.  Budget  pressures  are  greater,  recreation  demand  continues  to 
grow,  and  the  overall  situation  of  recreation  infrastructure  is  dete- 
riorating. 

We  have  implemented  a  number  of  measures  to  address  this  sit- 
uation. Under  the  authority  of  section  7  of  the  Granger-Thye  Act 
of  1950,  the  most  popular  recreation  sites  situated  on  national  for- 
est lands  are  now  being  run  by  nonForest  Service  entities  through 
Forest  Service  permits. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  our  total  developed  site  capacity  is 
now  managed  under  Granger-Thye  permits  with  the  permittees 
bearing  most  of  the  expenses  for  operation  and  maintenance  of 
these  sites.  Through  the  Challenge-Cost-Share  Program,  we  use  ap- 
propriated Federal  funds  to  leverage  matching  nonFederal  recre- 
ation dollars. 

In  fiscal  year  1994,  our  partners  contributed  over  $10  million  in 
matching  funds  for  recreation  projects.  Volunteers  play  an  increas- 
ingly important  role  in  carrying  out  the  recreation  program.  With- 
out these  initiatives,  the  budget  pressures  would  be  even  greater. 

Although  we  are  maximizing  our  recreation  dollars,  more  re- 
sources are  needed  to  maintain  and  operate  recreation  sites.  Given 
limited  budgets,  the  most  obvious  source  is  user  fees.  New  fee  au- 
thority for  additional  recreation  sites  was  granted  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993. 

Under  this  Act,  15  percent  of  all  recreation  fees  from  additional 
recreation  sites  are  retained  by  the  collecting  unit  to  defray  the 
cost  of  collection.  Because  the  collection  costs  sometimes  exceed  15 
percent  retained,  the  local  units  must  cover  the  differences  by  di- 
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verting  money  from  maintenance  and  operations  to  fee  collection 
activities,  and  this  becomes  a  disincentive. 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  goal  of  providing  increased  recreation  op- 
portunities to  meet  increasing  demand  while  maintaining  our 
recreation  infrastructure,  additional  legislative  changes  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  is  a  must.  If  the  legislation  is 
carefully  structured  and  adheres  to  certain  key  principles,  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  meet  our  goals. 

First,  change  must  be  consistent  with  the  multiple-use  mission 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Second,  the  recreating  public  should  not  be 
expected  to  pay  for  all  the  general  management  of  recreation  re- 
sources, although  users  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  direct  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  recreation  programs. 

Third,  increased  fees  must  be  tied  to  providing  and  enhancing 
recreation  facilities  and  opportunities.  Research  has  consistently 
shown  that  the  public  is  willing  to  pay  more  to  recreate  on  national 
forest  system  lands  if  these  fees  are  returned  to  the  recreation  site 
and  are  used  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the  recreation  experience. 

Our  general  understanding  is  that  H.R.  2107,  at  least  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Forest  Service,  would  allow  us  to  collect  recreation  fees 
to  meet  our  needs  for  recreation  programs. 

H.R.  2107  would  fund  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  recre- 
ation programs  in  accordance  with  a  formula  specified  in  the  bill. 
After  the  six-year  transition  period  set  forth  in  the  bill,  H.R.  2107 
would  appropriate  $2  for  every  $3  collected  via  fees.  This  bill  sets 
a  goal  for  fee  collection  equal  to  75  percent  of  the  existing  costs  of 
providing  visitor  recreation  programs. 

If  this  goal  is  met  and  matching  funds  are  appropriated,  then  we 
have  available  resources  equal  to  125  percent  of  the  current  costs; 
the  added  25  percent  above  the  current  operating  costs  would  be 
available  for  program  enhancement  and  backlog  reduction.  With  a 
recreation  maintenance  backlog  of  about  $1  billion,  the  need  for 
added  resources  is  clearly  evident. 

All  of  this  assumes  that  the  agency  can  reach  the  goal  of  fee  col- 
lection equal  to  75  percent  of  cost,  and  that  all  of  the  matching 
funds  are  appropriated.  Although  the  situation  of  other  agencies 
may  differ,  we  believe  this  could  work  for  us. 

Although  we  endorse  the  funding  concept  embedded  in  H.R. 
2107,  there  are  items  in  the  bill  that  need  clarification  and  revi- 
sion. First,  incentives  are  central  to  any  effort  to  enhance  the  role 
of  fees  and  financing  recreation  programs. 

We  would  not  want  to  put  in  place  a  system  that  emphasizes  fee 
collection  and,  therefore,  revenue  generation  at  the  expense  of 
other  resource  management  values,  nor  do  we  want  a  system  that 
concentrates  financial  resources  solely  on  those  areas  that  are  most 
profitable. 

Individual  national  forests  must  benefit  from  any  increase  in  fees 
that  they  may  collect.  We  understand  the  bill  intent,  but  it  is  not 
clear  how  it  is  accomplished  given  the  bill's  financial  management 
requirements. 

The  bill  is  not  clear  on  what  is  included  in  the  annual  cost  for 
providing  visitor  recreational  programs.  Currently,  funding  for  visi- 
tor recreation  programs  comes  from  national  forest  system  appro- 
priations. 
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The  recreation  management  Extended  Budget  Line  Item  sets  the 
level  of  funds  for  trail  maintenance,  administration  of  recreation 
special  uses,  management  of  national  recreation  areas,  scenic  by- 
ways, wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  interpretive  services. 

In  fiscal  year  1995,  Congress  appropriated  $159,426,000  for  this 
EBLI.  We  estimate  that  $78  million  of  this  amount  is  used  for  visi- 
tor recreation  programs;  that  is,  campgrounds,  swimming  sites, 
parking  lots,  of  which  approximately  $28  million  goes  for  overhead 
activities.  More  explicit  language  is  needed  in  the  bill  to  clarify  the 
intent. 

We  would  object  to  any  proposal  that  does  not  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  various  acts  that  determine  pajrments  to  counties 
and  States  for  roads  and  schools.  This  bill's  formula  does  not  recog- 
nize these  costs. 

Excluding  recreation  fees  from  the  25  percent  fund  would  be  in- 
consistent with  other  national  forest  system  resource  receipt  shar- 
ing. We  remain  committed  to  the  25  percent  fund  which  has  long 
been  the  cornerstone  of  our  relationship  with  State  and  county  gov- 
ernments. 

Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  need  to  address  the  signifi- 
cant and  growing  backlog  of  facility  maintenance  on  the  national 
forests.  This  bill  and  the  revenue  it  would  generate  would  address 
some  but  not  all  of  that  need. 

In  summary,  we  are  very  interested  in  fee  reform  for  the  Forest 
Service.  Such  reform  needs  to  provide  incentives  for  our  managers 
to  increase  fee  collections  and  thereby  improve  recreation  opportu- 
nities for  the  American  public. 

Some  of  the  principles  in  H.R.  2107  are  important  for  fee  reform. 
These  include  expanded  fee  authority  for  the  Secretary,  collection 
of  fees  at  concentrated  use  areas  where  fees  cannot  now  be  col- 
lected, use  of  volunteers  to  collect  fees,  establishment  of  pilot  pro- 
grams to  experiment  with  fee  collection,  and  the  availability  of  new 
fees  for  use  at  the  national  forest  that  collected  the  fees.  We  will 
gladly  work  with  the  subcommittee  on  this  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.  I  would  be  glad  to  an- 
swer any  questions  from  you  or  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Reynolds  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  comments.  I  hope 
that  the  members  of  the  committee  take  into  consideration  the 
problem  we  have  here.  If  you  turn  to  your  chart  that  says  Federal 
Recreation  Fee  that  is  in  your  packet,  you  will  be  astounded  as  you 
look  at  this.  Most  people  don't  realize  what  it  costs  the  government 
to  do  this. 

For  example,  people  don't  realize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  377 
million  annual  visitation,  and  it  costs  48  cents  per  person  to  come 
in;  Park  Service,  $1.17  per  person;  excuse  me — Forest  Service  is 
$1.17;  National  Parks,  $1.64. 

When  they  start  adding  up  how  many  visitors  they  have  and 
what  it  costs  per  visitor,  you  can  see  we  don't  even  come  close.  So 
someone  has  to  subsidize  that,  and  that  comes  out  of  the  general 
fund,  and  we  appropriate  that  money.  So,  in  effect,  we  come  up 
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with  a  lot  of  money  to  subsidize  the  visitation  of  visitors  to  these 
entities  we  are  talking  about. 

That  is  the  issue  in  front  of  us.  Before  us  are  two  different  ap- 
proaches to  it,  Mr.  Richardson's  approach  and  the  approach  that  I 
have  come  up  with.  I  am  not  really  wedded  to  a  lot  of  things  in 
these  areas.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  the  75  percent  is  a  goal  for 
you  to  shoot  at.  Also,  if  you  read  H.R.  2107,  it  says  you.  Park  Serv- 
ice, Forest  Service,  BLM,  tell  us  what  you  think  is  realistic  in  the 
thing.  So  we  are  not  wedded  to  that.  We  are  just  saying  tell  us 
what  you  think  is  realistic. 

I  think,  Roger,  in  your  comment  about  the  older  people,  and  I 
know  where  you  are  coming  from  on  that,  and  I  know  what  you 
really  feel  in  your  heart  too — anyway,  I  think  you  get  right  down 
to  it — ^you  can  comment  on  that  if  you  want  to. 

Mr,  Kennedy.  I  think  I  will.  The  Administration's  position  is 
that  people  my  age  rich  or  poor  should  have  a  preferential  role. 
You  get  a  better  charge  than  others. 

Mr.  Hansen.  You  said  that  perfectly. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  If  I  were  in  your  position,  I  would  have  said  it  ex- 
actly the  same  way. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Earlier  in  my  tenure  in  this  job,  I  made  the  mis- 
take of  expressing  a  personal  view  on  that  matter,  and  I  recant  on 
that  personal  view. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  apologize  for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  quite  all  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Let  me  say,  however,  those  of  us  from  the  West 
who  have  the  drive-in  parks,  every  one  of  us  can  say  what  it  is  like 
to  go  into  a  Yellowstone,  a  Yosemite,  a  Grand  Canyon,  a  Zion,  a 
Bryce,  an  Arches,  and  Canyonlands  and  see  the  folks  in  there  who 
are  a  little  gray  in  the  hair.  These  folks  drive  in  in  about  an 
$80,000  rig  pulling  a  $20,000  rig.  They  sit  down  and  squat  for  two 
weeks,  £ind  we  pay  it. 

And  it  is  fun  to  walk  into  the  campgrounds  and  talk  to  those 
very  fine  people,  and  these  people  are  retired  CEOs  from  all  over. 
How  do  they  get  to  Yellowstone  in  a  Volkswagen  bus,  you  know? 
They  don't  do  that.  And  we  see  a  lot  of  folks  who  do  so. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Hansen,  you  and  I  could  have  a  marvelous 
time  devising  ways  of  having  means  testing  my  contemporaries,  sir, 
not  your  contemporaries.  You  aren't  with  us  yet.  But  we  could  do 
that,  but  I  suspect  this  committee  wouldn't  want  to  wait  for  us. 

Mr.  Hansen.  All  I  am  saying  is  there  is  a  way  to  look  at  this, 
and  also  you  don't  see  little  kids  walk  into  Zion  and  Bryce  and 
those  areas.  They  come  in  with  mom  and  dad.  I  mean,  how  would 
they  do  it?  And  so  there  is  a  difference.  And  so  I  think  we  have 
to  be  realistic  enough  to  realize  the  difference  between  the  historic 
walk-in  parks  and  the  nature  parks  of  the  West. 

I  think  the  testimony  between  you  gentlemen  is  really  a  little  dif- 
ferent which  I  somewhat  enjoyed,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  be- 
cause my  time  is  going  to  be  up  here  that,  Mr.  Kennedy,  some  of 
the  things  that  you  brought  up,  and  I  know  I  am  being  critical — 
please  don't  take  it  that  way — that  one  of  your  major  concerns  with 
H.R.  2107  is  that  the  fee  revenues  could  be  offset  by  reduced  appro- 
priation. Of  course,  you  have  got  the  same  thing  in  H.R.  2025.  It 
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would  be  exactly  the  same.  There  is  no  difference  between  those 
two  bills. 

And  another  one  of  your  major  concerns  with  H.R.  2107  is  that 
it  would  raise  fees  to  unacceptably  high  levels.  We  have  talked 
about  that,  but  there  are  no  limitations  in  H.R.  2025.  I  mean,  the 
same  thing  is  there.  So  that  is  a  consideration  and  a  criticism, 
probably  a  valid  one,  of  both  bills,  but  they  are  twins  on  that  par- 
ticular issue.  I  don't  see  anything  that  reins  it  in  on  H.R.  2025. 

We  are  allowing  five  minutes  for  members  of  the  committee  to 
respond.  I  will  turn  to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  and  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  using 
also  the  chart  that  the  majority  staff  prepared  here  that  places  the 
Forest  Service  recreation  costs  at  $357  million,  now  if  we  use  the 
75  percent  recovery  of  costs  contained  in  the  Chairman's  bill,  what 
I  understand  you  would  have  to  do  is  collect  $267  million  in  fees. 

The  concern  that  I  have  also  with  the  NFS,  and  I  am  talking 
about  raw  numbers  here,  is  that  the  Fark  Service  currently  collects 
about  $70  million  in  entrance  and  user  fees.  And  under  the  Chair- 
man's bill,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  to  collect  $300  to  $400  mil- 
lion which  is  a  fivefold  increase.  So  maybe  both  of  you  very  briefly 
because  I  want  to  ask  one  more  question. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Chairman's  bill  also  author- 
izes a  fee  for  visitor  centers.  And  it  strikes  me  as  a  little  bit  of  a 
problem  collecting  an  entrance  fee  and  then  collecting  a  fee  for 
stopping  at  the  visitor  center. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  strikes  us  as  odd  too,  sir,  and  undesirable.  Ac- 
tually, the  fact  is  in  most  parks  the  only  place  you  are  going  to  get 
a  fee — many  parks — is  at  the  visitor  center  anyway  because  you 
have  got  so  many  ways  in,  so  collecting  it  once  is  a  good  idea.  I 
don't  think  we  would  have  a  fundamental  difference  with  the 
Chairman  on  that. 

With  regard  to  the  difference  between  our  circumstances  and 
those  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Chairman  has  correctly  stated  that 
what  we  do  is  different.  We  are  not  in  the  campground  business. 
The  Washington  Monument  is  not  a  campground.  Ellis  Island  is 
not  a  campground.  Independence  Hall  is  not  a  campground.  We 
could  raise  a  lot  of  money  if  we  paved  over  the  Mall  and  turned 
it  into  a  campground,  but  that  is  not  our  business. 

We  provide  other  services.  We  are  in  the  education  business  to 
a  greater  degree  than  our  brother  land  management  agencies  are. 
We  instruct  Americans  and  help  Americans  understand  things  in 
ways  that  nobody  else  does.  So  that  is  a  big  difference,  and  that 
is  the  division  here.  We  do  different  things. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Well,  Mr.  Reynolds,  what  would  this  increase 
of  $267  million  mean  in  cost  to  visitors? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  state  $357  mil- 
lion would  not  be  applicable  to  what  we  think  is  fee  income.  That 
includes  overhead  and  a  lot  of  on-the-ground  charges  that  we  would 
not  be  collecting  fees  to  cover. 

Let  me  just  point  out  to  you  that  in  our  recreation  program,  as 
I  stated  in  my  testimony,  the  majority  of  our  campgrounds  are 
under  Granger-Thye  permit  in  which  we  offer  permits  for  local  op- 
erators who  bid  on  the  opportunity  to  come  in  and  maintain  and 
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provide  a  service  with  user  fee.  The  user  fees  that  they  collect  off- 
set against  the  maintenance  and  operation  so  our  returns  to  the 
Treasury  are  much  lower  than  they  would  be  under  a  fee  system 
as  proposed  in  H.R.  2107. 

We  also  do  not  charge  for  dispersed  recreation.  Now,  this  H.R. 
2107  includes  a  four-year  pilot  opportunity  for  us  to  select  from  10 
to  30  areas  and  determine  how  best  to  apply  this  process  so  that 
the  collection  system  that  we  establish  is  fair  both  to  the  users  and 
to  the  agency  as  it  meets  its  responsibility  for  managing  the  re- 
sources. So  we  don't  see  a  problem  at  this  point  in  time  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  ability  to  meet  that  75-percent  limit. 

Mr.  Richardson.  Now,  let  me  deal  with  an  issue  that  I  think  is 
a  bit  disingenuous,  but  I  will  call  it  the  Yuppie  issue,  and  that  is 
something  that  I  think  we  can  deal  with  in  raw  statistics  because 
some  critics  have  asserted  that  recreational  use  of  Federal  lands  is 
done  predominantly  by  high-income  or  middle-income  people.  And 
I  guess  my  question  to  both  of  you  is,  do  we  have  any  hard  data 
that  backs  that  assertion  or  would  displace 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  displace  it.  That  is  nonsense.  That  is  non- 
sense. We  have  pretty  decent  sociological  figures  on  the  makeup  of 
our  visitorship,  and  it  is  not  the  rich.  If  you  want  to  look  at  the 
difference  between  our  approach  and  other  bills'  approach,  it  will 
look  as  if  we  run  the  fees  up  so  only  the  Yuppies  can  pay  for  it. 
As  it  is,  not  a  bit. 

All  Americans  go  to  their  parks.  The  distribution  is  just  about 
equivalent  to  the  income  distribution  in  the  country  because,  of 
course,  we  have  a  lot  of  places  that  are  very  close  to  cities.  We  are 
not  talking  about  long-distance  destinations  reached  by  a  Lexus. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Richardson.  I  hope  the  committee 
realizes  there  are  some  things  floating  around  in  our  committees, 
that  we  are  always  talking  below-cost  timber  sales,  below-cost  graz- 
ing, below-cost  timber.  What  we  are  addressing  here,  and  I  don't 
care  if  they  are  Yuppies  or  the  rich,  it  doesn't  matter  to  me,  is  we 
are  talking  below-cost  recreation.  And  there  is  the  one  that  Con- 
gress has  put  their  head  in  the  sand  for  years  on,  and  that  is  what 
this  committee  is  going  to  look  at. 

I  personally  am  the  biggest  offender  there  is  in  Utah  almost, 
and.  Gray,  I  am  on  your  property  all  the  time  doing  below-cost 
recreation,  and  I  don't  give  you  anything.  I  just  mess  up  your  prop- 
erty a  little  bit.  I  want  you  to  know  though  I  always  bring  out  what 
I  use. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  didn't  mean  to  pontificate  on  that.  I  apologize.  I 
am  going  to  recognize  the  members  in  the  order  that  they  started 
in  the  meeting.  Let  us  see.  Let  me  read  that  list.  Representatives 
Cooley,  Chenoweth,  Hayworth,  Allard,  Romero-Barcelo,  Vento, 
Torkildsen,  Duncan,  and  Pallone  in  that  order.  So,  Mr.  Cooley,  you 
are  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WES  COOLEY,  A  U.S.  REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM  OREGON 

Mr.  Cooley.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. 
Mr.  Kennedy.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cooley. 
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Mr  COOLEY.  You  know  my  interest  in  the  numbers  game  so  let 
us  get  to  the  numbers.  H.R.  2107  requires  that  the  agency  collect 
fees  from  the  maximum  number  of  visitors  in  order  to  keep  fees 
low  In  fact,  the  National  Park  Service  could  collect  fees  from  visi- 
tation around  the  country,  but  really  at  the  present  time,  according 
to  the  Internal  General's  inspection  order,  you  only  collect  fees 
from  40  percent  of  the  amount  of  parks  that  you  had  managed  m 
1991  And  there  are  about  36  parks  you  collect  no  fees  from  where 
you  are  authorized  to  collect  fees.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you  made 
that  decision  not  to  collect  fees  from  the  other  63  parks  that  you 

control?  ,  „    ,    1    X      .. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  I  think  you  have  alluded  to  two  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  them  is  why  don't  you  collect  from  more  of  your 
visitors,  and  the  second  one  is  why  don't  you  collect  in  more  of  the 
parks.  With  the  more  of  the  visitors,  I  think  we  covered  that  a  little 
earlier  because  the  total  number  of  visitors— you  have  got  a  lot  of 
young  people  and  some  older  people  in  them  that  you  don't  collect 

It  is  also  true  that  there  are  visitors  who  come  in  and  out,  and 
this  is  perfectly  true.  We  only  man  the  places  we  do  man— I  guess 
that  expression  is  still  good— during  working  hours,  not  the  rest  of 
the  time.  We  don't  run  them  24  hours  a  day.  And  there  are  many 
places  where  we  would  collect  now— I  can  think  of  about  eight— 
where  if  we  got  money  right  now  to  build  the  necessary  physical 
kiosks— stopping  places— it  is  a  heartbreaker  because  we  can  col- 
lect in  some  places  that  we  have  both  been  to,  but  we  just  don  t 
have  the  simple  construction  dough  to  put  the  place  up  so  you  can 
run  somebody  through  it.  And  that  is  an  inhibition  upon  us.  The 
first  thing  we  want  to  do  out  of  a  fee  bill  is  to  get  the  dough  to 
physically  collect  with. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  of  any  places— there  may  be  some,  and  we 
will  recheck  it— in  which  we  could  collect  under  the  law  and  don  t 
that  we  could  under  the  law  and  physically  do  it  in  a  cost-effective 
way.  I  know  of  no  such  place.  If  there  is,  we  will  find  that  out  and 

return  it  to  you.  ,.      ,  i   •      ^u  ^ 

Mr.  CooLEY.  OK.  Let  me  say  this  to  you.  You  have  a  claim  that 
you  have  270  million  average  visitation  on  the  chart.  Correct? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  268  million. 

Mr.  Cooley.  ok.  Now,  if  you  only  charge  $2  per  visitor,  do  you 
know  what  you  would  collect? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do  but  let  me  give  you  the 

Mr.  Cooley.  $548  million. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Cooley.  With  a  cost  of  only  $444  million,  you  have  a  sur- 
plus. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure  we  would. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  surplus  would  allow  you  to  build  all  these  lit- 
tle facilities  you  want.  Only  $2.  ,  .  i        t  •     ..         4. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  don't  want  to  bicker.  1  just  want 
to  give  you  where  those  numbers  come  from. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Right.  xu  ^  ^u 

Mr  Kennedy.  268  million  is  the  gross.  Subtract  from  that  those 
places  where  we  cannot  under  the  law  collect.  That  is  172  million. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Where  can't  you  under  the  law  collect? 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  A  long  list  of  them.  The  Congress  has  given  us 
more  than — I  think  it  is  100  parks  where  we  are  legally  prohibited 
from  doing  so.  For  instance,  in  the  Smokies,  part  of  the  way  they 
got  the  park  was,  don't  collect  there.  There  are  lots  of  those;  more 
than  100. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  would  H.R.  2107  correct  that  problem? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  will  correct  some  of  it.  In  fact,  there  are  pieces 
of  that  bill  we  like  a  lot  which  we  would  be  delighted  to  have  added 
in  which  says,  "Meanwhile,  while  you  are  at  it,  do  collect  in  the  fol- 
lowing places  you  are  now  prevented  from  doing."  Our  bill  could  be 
improved  upon. 

Mr.  Cooley.  So  if  we  added  to  the  bill  that  all  parks  in  which 
the  National  Park  Service  was  authorized  to  manage  a  minimum 
fee  of  $2  per  person  to  visit,  you  would  have  a  surplus  of  over  $100 
million,  and  that  would  allow  you  to  do  all  kinds  of  nice  things. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  would  if  all  those  visitors  did  not  include  chil- 
dren, and  35  percent  of  the  people  of  this  268  million  who  come 

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  let  us  say  we  just  made  everybody  pay  $2. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Including  kids? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Including  everyone — $2.  That  is  less  than  a  six-pack 
of  Coke  that  they  buy  for  every  kid. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  don't  mind,  hang  on  here  because  this  is 
important — this  colloquy  we  are  having.  There  are  not  only  some 
places  where  like  the  Smokies — Mr.  Duncan  can  tell  you  about  why 
we  can't  and  I  am  sure  why  we  shouldn't  collect  in  the  Smokies, 
and  there  are  a  couple  of  others. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  remember,  we  have  $100  million  to  play  with, 
so  let  us  take  the  children  off. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  there  are  also  places  where  I  think  we  would 
agree  that  you  don't  want  to  collect  like  Independence  Hall,  like 
the  Washington  Monument.  Maybe  we  would  debate  that,  but  I  bet 
we  would  reach  agreement  that  there  are  somewhere  between  5 
and  12  national  shrines  where  we  shouldn't  collect. 

Mr.  Cooley.  OK.  But  out  of  the  approximately  270  million  visi- 
tors you  have  to  the  national  parks,  then  how  many  of  those  go  to 
areas  where  you  think  money  should  not  be  collected? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that  question.  We  can 
get  you  that  answer. 

Mr.  Cooley.  But  if  you  take  that  figure  and  you  do  simple  math- 
ematics, you  find  out  that  the  fee  in  order  to  cover  your  costs  is 
going  to  be  very,  very  low — somewhere  in  the  $2  range  per  head 
I  would  imagine 

Mr.  Kennedy.  If  you  charged  kids  and  older  people. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  when  you  say  kids,  you  have  to  tell  me  what 
age  you  are  speaking 

Mr.  Kennedy.  16  and  younger.  The  current  rule  is  16  and  young- 
er. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Well,  let  us  make  it  12  and  under. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  OK.  We  would  be  delighted  to  give  you  those  fig- 
ures. 

Mr.  Cooley.  But  I  think  that,  Mr.  Kennedy,  you  would  find  that 
you  could  do  this  very  easily,  cover  your  budget,  and,  in  fact,  actu- 
ally make  a  surplus. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Excuse  me,  sir.  I  forgot  one  other  category  which 
I  think  we  would  agree  about.  There  are  batches  of  places  like  sea- 
shores and  the  C  &  O  Canal  where  you  just  couldn't  cost-effectively 
collect,  and  we  will  give  you  a  list  of  those  too  and  what  that  would 
take  your  number  down  to. 

Mr.  CooLEY.  These  seashores  that  you  are  talking  about  that  you 
are  referring  to  here,  are  these  places  where  you  expend  a  great 
deal  of  Federal  funds  maintaining  them? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  and  we  certainly  do  on  long  strip  parks  that 
have  multiple  entry  points;  Golden  Gate,  Gateway.  Those  are  real 
places  where  there  is  no  central  entry  point.  We  tend  to  think 
about  parks  as  Yosemite  where  you  go  to  a  point,  you  go  through 
an  entrance  place,  and  you  are  there.  We  have  a  lot  of  places  that 
aren't  like  that  where  it  just  isn't  feasible. 

However,  you  don't  want  my  general  affirmations  about  this.  You 
would  like  to  see  a  list  with  some  dollar  attributions,  and  we  will 
do  that.  That  is  what  we  should  do  in  this  dialog  because  we  want 
to  get  together  with  you.  I  am  not  trying  to  have  the  impossible 
categories.  I  want  to  state  for  you  what  we  believe  the  true  cat- 
egories to  be. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CoOLEY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  rules  state  that  we  go  between  parties  when 
we  do  this.  I  know  in  my  15  years  that  hasn't  been  observed,  and 
we  always  like  to  have  the  incentive  of  the  order  you  come  in.  That 
gets  people  to  come  here,  but  I  think  we  will  follow  the  rule. 

I  have  always  made  it  a  point  to  recognize  the  ranking  member 
regardless  of  when  he  comes  in  which  we  have  done,  and  we  will 
go  back  to  the  rule  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Vento  of  Minnesota 
will  be  recognized,  then  the  gentlelady  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Vento,  five 
minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  have  been  fair  in 
regards  to  this,  and  I  have  another  meeting  today.  And  so  I  would 
request  that  I  could  be  recognized  and  that  we  would  observe  that 
particular  rule.  I  know  I  always  alternated  in  my  experience — al- 
ways. 

I  wish  I  could  stay  at  this  hearing.  This  is  a  really  important 
topic,  and  it  is  a  lot  more  complex  than  generally  meets  the  eye  of 
my  colleagues  that  may  think  that  they  understand  the  simplicity 
of  it.  As  an  example,  there  are  17  million  people  that  visit  the  Mall 
down  here.  They  factor  into  that  270  million.  Are  you  going  to  col- 
lect a  fee  if  they  walk  in  the  Mall?  I  don't  think  so. 

I  think  the  same  is  true  of  places  like  the  Smokies  where  you 
drive  through,  and  on  the  highway  many  people  are  really  commut- 
ers. They  are  going  through  the  park.  Golden  Gate  is  another  one 
with  12  million  people  so  you  have  these  sorts  of  urban  parks.  And 
when  we  are  talking  about  parks,  we  are  tsdking  about  entrance 
fees,  and  you  have  to  differentiate  between  user  fees. 

In  fact,  of  course,  there  are  very  few  entrance  fees  on  the  forests 
or  the  BLM.  We  had  just  instituted  those  a  couple  of  years  ago.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  successful  they  have  been.  Gray, 
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in  terms  of  collecting  them  at  the  sites  you  are  authorized  to  col- 
lect. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  tell  you  how  successful.  I  can  just  tell  you 
that  we  have  had  a  real  difficulty  in  implementing  the  authority 
we  had  under  the  1993  Omnibus  Act  because  of  the  15-percent  lim- 
itation. 

Mr,  Vento.  Well,  you  get  little  sympathy  from  me  about  that  be- 
cause we  are  letting  them  keep  15  percent  of  what  they  collected 
so  they  can  offset  their  expenses.  And  we  had  initially  put  such 
costs  as  were  necessary,  but  it  may  absorb  everything.  That  is  the 
other  aspect  of  this — is  that  it  costs  money — sometimes  more 
money  to  collect  the  fee  than  it  might  be  worth  as  an  entrance  fee. 
So  that  doesn't  really  accomplish  anjrthing  except  hire  people  col- 
lecting it. 

I  note  the  use  of  volunteers  here  in  the  legislation,  but  volun- 
teers have  to  be  supervised.  They  can't  just  be  put  out  there  with- 
out that.  So  I  think  that  people  of  good  will  are  going  to  differ 

We  have  136  park  units  that  collect  an  entrance  fee  and  a  lot  of 
others  that  don't  because  it  simply  isn't  practical  from  a  standpoint 
of  cost  or  from  the  obvious  problems  of  a  Cuyahoga  in  Ohio  where 
you  have  multiple  entrances,  and  it  is  just  impossible  to  collect  fees 
in  those  instances. 

Now,  I  notice  my  colleague  started  out  with  the  issue  with  re- 
gards to  senior  citizens.  They  are  treated  preferentially,  but  user 
fees  basically  are  supposed  to  be  on  a  fair  market  value.  That  is 
to  say  if  you  pay  a  camp  fee  in  Bryce,  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
value  of  a  camp  fee  outside  of  Bryce  which  maybe  it  can  be  raised. 
That  is  a  user  fee.  That  is  not  an  entrance  fee.  It  is  based  on  mar- 
ket value.  That  is  what  it  is  based  on. 

Of  course,  that  is  the  same  principle  we  are  trying  to  apply  to 
other  areas  of  public  land  use — what  the  fair  market  value  is.  And, 
of  course,  I  would  be  happy  to  put  that  test  there  where  it  is  prac- 
tical. We  obviously  reduce  that  for  seniors  50  percent  in  camp- 
grounds, and  we  reduce  it  or  provide  free  access  for  children  or 
children  in  school  groups  and  other  educational  groups.  That  is  a 
policy  question.  Maybe  we  can't  afford  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  things  I  noticed  in  your  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  the 
discussion  about  authorizing  Federal  activities  not  subject  to  fees. 
"Nothing  in  this  section  will  be  construed  to  authorize  Federal 
hunting  or  fishing  licenses  or  fees  or  charges  for  commercial  uses." 
In  other  words,  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  people  for  years  that  fish- 
ing and  hunting  activities  were  not  recreational.  And  you  here  now 
have  it  in  law  so  that  I  can  say  I  have  been  out  there  working  at 
it. 

Obviously,  when  you  begin  to  make  these  types  of  exceptions, 
that  means  that  anyone  that  goes  on  BLM  or  Forest  Service  or 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  areas  and  others  where  it  might  be  per- 
missible to  hunt  or  fish,  that  they  then  will  not  pay  a  fee,  that  they 
are  then  hunting  or  fishing  at  that  instance.  That  would  really  ob- 
viously drive  a  big  wedge  into  the  problems  that  are  being  pursued 
in  this  legislation. 

I  understand  the  sensitivity  that  if  somebody  has  purchased  a  li- 
cense from  a  State,  that  they  obviously  require  services,  don't  they. 
Gray? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  they  use  roads,  and  they  use  trails  that  are 
already  provided  so  there  is  certainly  a  cost  associated  with  their 
use. 

Mr.  Vento.  Just  as  there  is  with  other  people? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  With  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Vento.  Considered  recreationists  on  the  land.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Vento.  They  need  direction  and  guidance  and  law  enforce- 
ment activities  from  time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  Forest  Service 
I  guess,  in  most  instances.  We  had  come  to  a  conclusion  last  year 
in  terms  of  the  specifics  of  why  we  wrote  some  of  this  the  way  we 
did. 

I  am  not  so  surprised  that  there  always  seems  to  be  a  lot  more 
enthusiasm,  I  might  say,  and,  again,  an  observation,  to  charge  fees 
in  Washington,  DC,  than  there  is  in  the  field.  Once  it  gets  trans- 
lated, the  great  policies  up  here  in  terms  of  adding  this  up  and 
bringing  in  all  this  money,  I  note  that  the  Chairman's  bill  tries  to 
do  what  we  never  were  successful  in  doing  and  that  is  to  let  the 
money  or  permit  the  park  money  to  stay  in  the  parks,  permit  the 
money  to  stay  in  the  forests. 

We  tried  a  50-percent  formula — Dick  Cheney  and  I — once.  We 
thought  it  was  written  pretty  carefully.  I  must  say  I  think  that  it 
has  not  been  implemented  as  carefully  and  as  exactly  as  we  had 
thought.  And  we  thought  we  were  pretty  clever  the  way  we  had  de- 
vised it,  but  it  didn't  work  for  the  parks.  What  is  the  fee  revenue 
that  you  raise  right  now.  Director  Kennedy? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  $76  million  in  1994. 

Mr.  Vento.  $76  million  and  obviously  the  increases  that  you  put 
in  here  last  year,  the  increases  I  notice  that  you  had  attributed  to 
what  your  policy  path  would  be  with  something  like  $32  million, 
and  there  were  substantial  increases  inherent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  bill  had  $58  million  actually;  $32  miUion  the 
first  year;  26  million  the  second.  We  have  no  difference  here.  Ev- 
erybody wants  to  get  some  more.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  more 
and  in  what  stages.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  go  from  $76  million;  $32 
million  more  the  first  year;  $26  million  the  next;  a  total  of  $58  mil- 
lion, making  a  grand  total  of  $134  million.  We  think  that  is  the 
prudent  path. 

Mr.  Vento,  Well,  you  are  dealing  with  basic  economics.  If  you  do 
raise  the  fees  to  some  extent,  there  will  be  a  discouragement  in 
terms  of  people  that  use  those  areas.  I  don't  think  anyone  wants 
to  accomplish  that,  but  that  is  going  to  be  a  fact  of  life.  A  lot  more 
senior  citizens  that  earn  low  incomes  use  these  parks  and  recre- 
ation areas  than  those  that  have  expensive  Winnebagos.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  If  I  may  comment  just  briefly  on  what 
you  said  about  hunting  and  fishing,  that  language  you  are  referring 
to  is  the  existing  law  in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  and 
we  took  it  verbatim  out  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Vento.  Well,  it  is  one  of  those  laws — there  are  a  lot  of  exist- 
ing laws  that  you  are  changing  in  order  to  accommodate  to  collect 
the  fees,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  so  I  am  just  pointing  out  to  you. 

I  mean,  if  you  are  going  to  revisit  it  and  you  want  to  raise  the 
money  that  is  associated  with  the  recreation  use  of  lands  and  BLM 
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and  Forests  and  other  areas,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  where 
hunting  is  permitted.  I  note  that  the  testimony  attached  to  the  Di- 
rector's testimony  says  that  this  would  almost  foreclose  the  activi- 
ties. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  testimony  says  that  this  will  have 
a  dramatic  impact — this  particular  policy  that  is  in  here  even 
though  it  isn't  directed  at  it — they  are  claiming  it  may  eliminate 
hunting  in  certain  refuges.  I  know  that  that  is  the  testimony  that 
we  have  before  us  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service — ^first  page,  first 
paragraph  of  that  testimony. 

Mr.  Hansen.  We  wouldn't  let  that  happen.  I  was  trying  to  exon- 
erate you,  Bruce. 

Mr.  Vento.  ok.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentlelady  from  Idaho  is  recognized  for  five 
minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HELEN  CHENOWETH,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  TOAHO 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr,  Kennedy, 
thank  you  for  the  work  that  you  did  at  Crater  Lake. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  worked  at  Crater  Lake,  and  so  it  is  a  special 
place  to  me. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  You  mentioned  Adam  Smith  in  your  testi- 
mony. What  were  you  referring  to  specifically? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  the  importance  of  the  pricing  mechanism.  I 
was  talking  about  the  importance  of  understanding  that  you  can 
price  yourself  out  with  a  service,  and  I  wanted  to  introduce  the 
term  "elasticity  of  demand"  which  means  that  at  a  certain  point, 
you  are  going  to  drive  down  your  customer  base.  And  we  need  to 
be  conscious  of  the  economics  here.  That  is  what  that  was  about. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Do  you  know  what  Adam  Smith's  greatest 
work  was? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  "The  Wealth  of  Nations,"  ma'am.  I  have  taught  it. 
I  am  not  sure  I  understand  it  all  the  way,  but  I  have  taught  it  in 
college  courses. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  You  taught  it.  Do  you  know  when  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations"  was  written? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  1776  as  I  recall. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Good.  Can  you  define  laissez-faire  for  me? 

Mr.  ICennedy.  I  think  so.  It  is  a  French  term  that  means  let  it 
be  or  let  it  happen  which  essentially  means  free  market  play  which 
is  why  we  are  for  the  concessions  bill  that  we  talked  about  last 
week.  It  is  about  laissez-faire. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Laissez-faire  also  means  the  total  open  mar- 
ketplace unfettered  by  any  kind  of  government  fiat  or  force. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Or  monopoly  or  oligopoly  as  well.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  So  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  even  establish 
what  fair  market  value  is  or  establish  laissez-faire  or  the  concepts 
that  Adam  Smith  set  forth  in  "Wealth  of  Nations"  when  the  Con- 
gress not  only  appropriates  money  for  an  agency  to  operate,  but 
then  gives  that  agency  the  authority  to  charge  over  and  above  that. 
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So  I  am  a  firm  defender  of  Adam  Smith  and  "The  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions." I  have  plowed  through  that  book  and  others,  and,  frankly, 
the  Chairman  knows  I  am  opposed  to  both  bills  because  I  think 
that  in  the  Adam  Smith  concept  what  he  would  have  recommended 
was  that  it  be  opened  up  to  the  marketplace. 

Now,  I  don't  suggest  selling  off  the  Washington  Monument.  I 
know  that  there  is  a  national  public  interest  in  making  sure  that 
there  are  certain  parks  that  are  maintained  for  us.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  opening  it  up  totally  to  the  marketplace  may  be  a  bet- 
ter break  for  the  taxpayer  and  may  in  the  long  run  be  able  to  pro- 
vide as  good  or  better  services. 

I  do  want  to  ask  you  about  one  thing.  I  have  a  letter  in  front  of 
me  that  you  wrote  to  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Gingrich,  on  July  17  in 
which  you  stated  your  concerns  about  the  Hansen  bill.  You  stated 
in  the  second  paragraph,  "This  proposal  is  not  the  straightforward 
help-the-parks  bill  we  need." 

Mr.  Kennedy,  you  ended  your  letter  by  stating  to  the  Speaker, 
"Lumping  the  National  Park  Service's  fee  bill  with  other  land  man- 
agement agencies  would  be  trouble,  trouble,  trouble.  Help,  please." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  Speaker  had  inquired  of  my  views  and  specifi- 
cally did  so  in  a  discussion  which  we  had  which  was  at  his  sugges- 
tion. And  as  a  consequence  of  that,  I  was  responding  to  his  inquiry 
as  to  my  personal  views  which  I  stated  for  him  quite  candidly  at 
his  request. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  "Help,  please.  Trouble,  trouble  trouble."  That 
is  an  interesting  response. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  "Trouble,  trouble,  trouble"  means  exactly  what  I 
have  tried  to  suggest  here.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  get 
on  with  a  help-the-parks  bill  and  not  bundle  it  with  a  whole  lot  of 
other  things.  I  haven't  made  any  secret  of  that.  I  have  written  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  to  this  Chairman, 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  the 
Antilobbying  Act  18  U.S.C.  1913  which  states,  "No  part  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  any  enactment  of  Congress  shall  in  the  ab- 
sence of  express  authorization  by  Congress  be  used  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  pay  for  any  personnel  service,  advertisement,"  et  cetera. 

Furthermore,  the  Hatch  Act  under  section  7322  of  the  U.S.  Code 
clearly  states  that,  "An  employee  of  an  executive  agency  or  in  the 
competitive  service  may  not  use  his  official  authority  or  influence 
to  coerce  the  political  action  of  a  person  or  a  body." 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  couldn't  conceive  of  coercing  the  Speaker.  When 
the  Speaker  asks  me  my  opinion  or  any  other  Member,  I  will  try 
to  render  it  as  candidly  and  directly  as  I  can.  I  think  it  is  my  obli- 
gation to  my  country  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Now,  this  is  interesting  because  your  letter 
was  written  one  week  before  the  bill  was  dropped.  Now,  usually  a 
Speaker  as  busy  as  Mr.  Gingrich  does  not  have  his  finger  on  a  bill 
that  is  put  out  by  one  of  his  chairmen.  Let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, I  know  the  Speaker.  I  know  this  Chairman.  I  know  they 
would  have  wanted  us,  either  you  or  me  or  anyone,  to  talk  to  the 
Chairman  first. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  I  did  so,  Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Hansen  and  I 
have  been  in  constant  conversation  over  many  months. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  But  your  letter  was  written 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Excuse  me.  My  position  as  stated  to  the  Speaker 
at  the  Speaker's  request  is  precisely  in  conformity  with  my  equally 
candid  remarks  to  this  Chairman.  There  is  no  difference  between 
those  two  positions  whatsoever,  and  the  Speaker  asked  my  view 
which  I  gave  him.  I  think  that  is  my  obligation. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  find  that  very  interesting  because  my  inves- 
tigation didn't  turn  that  up,  but  I  will  certainly  look  into  that.  I 
do  want  to  state  for  the  record  also  that  section  303  of  the  Interior 
Appropriation  Act  of  1995  also  states  that  that  kind  of  one-on-one 
lobbying  activity  is  prohibited. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  is  no  lobbying  here,  ma'am.  I  was  asked  to 
attend  a  meeting  with  many  persons  present,  many  staffers,  in 
which  my  views  were  solicited.  It  is  my  obligation  to  respond  to 
that  kind  of  invitation  even  from  the  Speaker.  It  is  also  my  obliga- 
tion, as  you  suggest,  as  a  matter  of  decent  behavior  in  this  or  any 
other  town  so  to  inform  the  Chairman,  and  I  did  so. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  You  know,  I  do  want  to  end  this  discourse  by 
stating  I  do  share  your  admiration  for  Adam  Smith. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  do  want  to  say  though  that  when  you  and 
Mr.  Reynolds  leave  this  room,  virtually  one-third  of  the  entire  room 
will  leave  with  you.  I  mean,  there  are  that  many  employees  usually 
backing  you  up.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  are  having 
trouble  with  the  overhead.  You  know,  it  shocks  us  up  here  to  see 
this  happen. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  time  of  the  gentlelady  has  expired. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr.  Hayworth. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  J.D.  HAYWORTH,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  ARIZONA 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Director  Kennedy, 
nice  to  see  you  again. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hayworth. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Deputy  Chief  Reynolds,  thanks  for  dropping  in. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  It  is  always  a  joy  to  testify  in  this  room. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  really  do  appre- 
ciate you  coming  in  to  visit  with  us  today.  Taking  a  look  at  the 
chart  and,  again,  some  of  the  figures  supplied  by  the  various  agen- 
cies, one  item  really  catches  my  eye  here.  It  is  in  the  third  column. 
Director  Kennedy,  costs  per  visitor. 

And  if  you  take  a  look,  the  cost  or  the  recreation  cost  per  visitor 
in  the  National  Park  Service  is  about  four  times  higher  than  that 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  three  times  higher  than  the  BLM,  and 
about  50  percent  higher  than  the  Forest  Service.  For  what  reasons 
are  the  costs  per  visitor  so  much  higher  in  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice situation? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Because  we  are  an  entirely  different  business,  and 
that  is  a  very  important  point  for  us  to  continue  to  focus  on  here. 
The  Washington  Monument  is  different  than  a  Forest  Service  visi- 
tor reception  place.  We  are  not  in  the  campground  business.  Ellis 
Island,  Independence  Hall,  Gettysburg  is  not — just  is  not  a  camp- 
ground— ^Antietam,  Stones  River. 
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You  look  at  our  list  of  parks  and  then  you  look  at  what  we  do 
even  in  those  places  that  sort  of  feel  like  a  forest,  I  mean,  big  and 
green,  we  are  just  doing  very  different  things.  Our  staff  is  there  for 
a  great  deal  more  scientific  research.  We  talk  to  people  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways  about  different  subjects. 

When  you  and  I  go  together  to  the  Canyon,  we  are  lucky.  We 
have  somebody  who  knows  about  every  subject  that  we  or  our  fami- 
lies are  going  to  be  interested  in,  in  that  place.  And  it  is  a  hard 
thing  to  register.  We  talk  with  State  park  directors  all  the  time 
who  are  really  in  the  recreation  use  business,  and  we  have  to  re- 
mind them  that,  goodness,  our  Civil  War  battlefield  system,  our 
Revolutionary  War  system  are  a  system  of  national  shrines,  and 
they  aren't  just  all  the  fancy  places.  There  are  a  lot  of  them. 

Let  us  just  look  at  a  place  that  you  don't  think  of  as  a  shrine — 
Chaco  Canyon.  My  goodness.  When  you  go  to  Chaco  Canyon,  you 
are  expecting  us  to  take  care  of  the  heritage  of  people  who  have 
been  around  this  continent  for  20,000  years.  And  I  have  got  to  say 
that  even  if  we  had  very  few  visitors  for  a  few  years  to  there,  or 
Hovenweep,  that  would  not  be  a  bad  thing.  We  would  keep  that 
staff  there.  We  would  keep  that  staff  of  adobe  restorers  keeping 
those  places  up. 

My  term  "lumping"  may  be  graceless.  But  putting  us  in  the  same 
bag  with  somebody  that  is  essentially  either  in  the  case  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Rec  in  the  boat  dock  business,  or  in  the  case  of  the  Forest 
Service,  they  have  got  many,  many  uses,  but  they  are  just  not  in 
the  same  kind  of  work  we  are  in. 

And  that  is  why  our  costs  are  different.  It  isn't  that  our  costs  are 
wonderful  and  that  we  are  the  most  marvelous  bunch  of  people  in 
the  world.  It  is  just  we  have  a  different  task,  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  Director  Kennedy,  thanks  for  the  answer  to  that 
question.  There  is  one  thing  that  somewhat  disturbs  me  during  the 
course  of  our  time  together  this  morning.  Even  as  you  remind  us 
that  this  is  not  to  be  an  adversarial  relationship,  I  think  perhaps 
it  is  good  to  note  for  those  in  attendance  here,  for  the  rest  of  the 
committee,  and  for  the  record  that  some  of  the  statements  this 
morning  have  taken  on  hyperbole  from  both  the  committee  and 
from  one  of  your  answers;  in  particular,  the  response  of,  "Well,  we 
could  pave  the  Mall  out  here  and  set  up  a  campground."  I  have 
heard  it  described  as  variations  of  the  Washington  Monument 
strategy.  "Well,  we  have  to  shut  down  the  Washington  Monument." 

I  guess  my  approach  is  this:  these  national  jewels  that  we  have 
are  so  important  and  at  the  same  time  the  challenge  of  trying  to 
live  in  these  challenging  times  of  budgetary  constraints  are  so  im- 
portant that  I  think  that  we  all  should  be  reminded  that  the  hyper- 
bole may  be  very  picturesque  speech,  but  it  is  not  a  serious  policy 
intent  of  anyone  here  on  this  committee,  nor,  I  am  sure,  of  anyone 
from  your  staff. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  agree.  I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Hayworth. 
You  and  I  have  both  made  our  livings  from  time  to  time  trying  to 
help  people  understand  complicated  subjects.  You  are  entirely  right 
that  if  they  are  overstated,  you  don't  help  understand,  you  distract. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  fundamental  question  before  us. 
There  really  is  a  fundamental  question,  and  I  think  the  Chairman 
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and  I  have  been  trying  very,  very  hard  to  recognize  that  the  Park 
Service's  functions  are  to  tend  the  places  that  may  have  very  few 
visitors  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  trying  to  find  ways  to  make  that  clear,  that  we  are  talking 
about  very  precious  places,  and  it  is  not  about  economics.  Sure,  it 
is  partly  about  economics,  but  it  is  not  all  about  economics.  Life 
isn't  all  about  economics. 

Mr.  Hayworth.  No,  indeed.  Director  Kennedy,  and  there  has  to 
be  a  generous  application  of  common  sense.  And  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  time  and  your  testimony  today. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ha3rworth,  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado,  Mr.  Allard,  is  recognized  for  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WAYNE  ALLARD,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  COLORADO 

Mr.  Allard.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  you  gentlemen  for  being 
here  and  testifying.  I  think  we  all  know  that  you  represent  the  Ad- 
ministration's position,  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  far  as  the  Park  Service  is 
concerned  and,  Mr.  Reynolds,  as  far  as  the  Forest  Service  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  am  trying  to  take  a  general  overview  on  your  testimony.  We 
have  the  Forest  Service  before  us  who  places  fees  on  services,  and 
you  place  some  fees.  And  I  guess  I  view  fees  as  taxes.  They  are  a 
targeted  tax.  I  think  we  all  agree  with  that.  And  in  the  Forest 
Service,  we  have  working  people  who  get  impacted  by  those  fees. 
They  are  miners.  They  are  lumberers.  They  are  cattlemen.  And 
then  I  look  over  here  in  the  Park  Service  whose  function  is  pretty 
much  that  of  recreation. 

The  general  message  that  I  am  getting  from  the  Administration 
is  that  it  is  all  right  to  tax  workers,  but  we  subsidize  recreation. 
That  is  the  message  that  I  get  from  this  panel.  And  is  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Administration? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  May  I  respond  to  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Allard.  I  would  like  to  have  a  response  from  both  of  you. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Neither  the  Administration  nor  my  personal  view 
would  be  that  this  country  wants  to  regard  recreation  as  if  it  were 
trivial — a  visit  to  those  places  that  hold  us  together  as  a  country. 
The  Washington  Mall  Monuments,  Independence  Hall,  Chaco  Can- 
yon are  not  there  to  provide  us  with  exercise,  except  exercise  of  the 
spirit  and  the  mind.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  a  subsidy  for  us  to  let 
young  people  in  to  those  places  like  Independence  Hall  where  our 
country  was  formed  and  where  our  heritage  was  formed 

Mr.  Allard.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  at  that  point  in  time. 
You  have  picked  out  a  few,  select  parks  which  obviously  have  a 
very  historic  significance  and  a  very  emotional  appeal  as  far  as  the 
origins  of  this  country  and  the  concepts  of  freedom  and  individual 
opportunity  and  equality  under  the  law.  But  we  do  have  a  lot  of 
parks  that  don't  have  that  message. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Allard.  And  so  here  is  the  other  issue  that  comes  up  when 
we  look  at  your  testimony  is  that  you  collect  fees  in  rural  areas. 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  all 
these  are  relatively  easy  areas  to  collect  fees  on.  But  yet  when  we 
get  into  urban  areas,  we  can't  collect  a  fee.  There  is  some  reason 
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given  why  you  can't.  So  it  is  OK  to  tax  rural  areas,  but  we  provide 
subsidies  for  urban  areas. 

So  what  I  am  saying  is  we  need  to  look  at  the  equity.  I  mean, 
what  are  we  doing?  What  is  the  general  policy?  What  is  the  general 
message  that  is  being  sent  out  here?  We  tax  people  who  are  work- 
ing, and  we  let  those  off  who  decide  to  recreate,  not  carry  their  fair 
share? 

We  tax  people  in  rural  areas  who  have  limited  resources  and  are 
struggling  anyhow,  and  yet  those  in  urban  areas  find  that  they  are 
getting  subsidized,  and  many  times  in  this  discussion  we  have  got 
to  talk  about  fairness  in  subsidies,  and  people  try  and  paint  that 
grazing  fees  are  subsidies  and  everything  else. 

And  then  I  look  at  the  general  flavor  of  what  I  am  getting  here 
in  this  committee,  and  I  see  a  completely  different  picture  than 
when  you  look  at  the  totality.  When  we  kind  of  stand  back  smd  look 
a  little  bit,  what  is  the  policy  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Allard,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  that  ques- 
tion also.  We  see  this  as  a  very  critical  issue  to  the  continued  abil- 
ity to  provide  recreation  opportunities  on  national  forest  land.  And 
we  recognize  the  questions  you  are  raising,  and  those  are  policy 
questions  that  Congress  must  deal  with.  Those  are  not  decisions 
that  the  agencies  will  make. 

That  is  why  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  supportive  of 
and  to  see  a  piece  of  legislation  that  gives  us  the  ability  to  provide 
what  the  users  have  expressed  a  strong  desire  for  in  maintaining 
a  variety  of  recreation  uses.  The  charge  system  today  as  it  operates 
on  the  national  forest  is  not  consistent  for  all  users. 

Ski  areas  is  a  good  example.  People  that  ski  in  the  ski  area  pay 
a  fair  price.  Some  say  too  high  a  price.  But  I  won't  get  into  that. 
But  then  we  have  large  areas — Branerd  Lake,  which  is  in  your  dis- 
trict I  believe,  is  a  beautiful  spot. 

Mr.  Allard.  What  is  the  name  of  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Branerd  Lake.  It  is  off  the  Peak-to-Peak  Highway 
just  as  you  go  into  Indian  Peaks.  Anjrway,  that  is  an  important, 
very,  very  attractive  area  that  many  people  on  weekends  and  dur- 
ing the  week  visit  in  Colorado  as  they  drive  from  Nederland  to 
Estes  Park. 

We  don't  charge  at  that  area  at  this  point  in  time,  but  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  charge  because  there  is  a  cost  associated  with  it. 
And  what  we  are  happy  to  work  with  the  committee  on  is  how  to 
establish  a  very  fair  process.  We  understand  the  budget  problem. 

Mr.  Allard.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony. 
I  think  you  are  on  the  right  track  as  far  as  looking  seriously  at  get- 
ting the  recreational  user  to  carry  their  fair  share  as  far  as  the  for- 
est testimony  is  concerned. 

But,  again,  I  see  you  who  are  so  willing  and  get  so  much  of  your 
revenue  from  timber  harvests  and  from  mining  and  grazing,  and 
then  I  see  over  here  recreation.  For  some  reason,  we  have  all  these 
reasons,  and  even  your  testimony  reflects  that,  "Well,  we  don't  in- 
crease fees." 

Then  I  also  look  at  the  general  policy  where  it  is  easy  to  tax 
those  rural  park  areas  or  apply  fees — and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we 
find  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we  can't  do  these  parks  that  are  around 
urban  areas. 
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Many  times  when  I  look  at  them  closely,  they  are  nothing  more 
than  economic  development  projects.  They  create  the  park,  create 
top-notch  real  estate  around  those  parks  in  the  urban  areas,  and 
it  creates  more  revenue  for  the  city  indirectly.  And  so  I  think  we 
need  to  kind  of  sit  back  a  little  bit  and  look  at  the  overall  policy. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  know  we  are  over  time,  but  I  just  want  to  say 
to  Mr.  Allard  I  understand  what  he  is  saying,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  powerful  reason  for  us  to  reconsider  in  every  way  we  can  these 
difficult-to-collect  places  and  try  a  lot  harder  to  do  it.  There  have 
been  some  congressional  inhibitions  too  on  our  doing  that,  and  we 
ought  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  so  we  can  get  at  that.  I  under- 
stand your  point,  sir. 

Mr.  Hansen.  The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Duncan. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN,  JR.,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  TENNESSEE 

Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Kennedy,  among  many  other  things  that  we 
have  been  given  for  this  hearing  is  an  editorial  from  the  "Rocky 
Mountain  News"  of  a  couple  of  years  ago,  June  1  of  1993,  and  a 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  official  is  quoted  as  saying,  "If  you 
would  allow  us  to  keep  money  we  collect  to  pay  for  operation  and 
staffing  of  entrance  gates,  that  would  be  our  incentive  to  keep  them 
open.  Why  should  we  be  expending  more  money  to  collect  funds 
that  we  don't  get  any  benefit  from?" 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  understand  that  point  of  view,  Mr.  Dun- 
can. I  do  understand  the  importance  in  each  individual  park  of  al- 
locating resources  to  do  that,  but  I  don't  accept  the  notion  that  it 
isn't  everybody's  responsibility  to  try  very  hard  to  collect  fees  when 
they  can. 

Mr.  Duncan.  I  am  also  told  though  that  the  Interior  Department 
Inspector  General  reported  in  1991  that  there  were  probably  at 
least  at  that  time  $100  million  in  fees  where  they  were  authorized 
that  weren't  being  collected,  and  that  according  to  the  NPS  re- 
sponse, the  primary  reason  that  NPS  was  not  collecting  fees  was 
because  managers  did  not  consider  it  a  priority  because  funds  do 
not  stay  in  the  park.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  Bill  2017  provides 
that  75  percent  of  the  fees  would  stay  in  those  local  parks,  and  Mr. 
Richardson's  bill  doesn't  do  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  I  am  absolutely  sure  that  the  objective  of 
Mr.  Hansen's  bill  to  keep  them  in  the  parks  is  the  right  objective, 
and  I  certainly  think  that  whatever  bill  comes  out  of  this  body 
ought  to  have  the  proceeds  stay  in  the  parks.  If  you  all  like  a  75- 
25  distribution  formula,  that  would  suit  us  fine.  We  want  the 
money  to  go  and  stay  in  the  parks.  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Duncan.  OK.  Well,  we  certainly  agree  on  that.  Let  me  ask 
you  this.  The  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association  has 
provided  us  with  an  executive  summary  report  of  a  survey  that 
they  did  in  regard  to  national  parks,  and  in  this  survey  they  have 
taken  a  poll,  and  it  shows  that  almost  80  percent  of  the  people  say 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  add  $1  to  their  tax  payment  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Park  System.  And,  of  course,  that  is  an  idea 
that  has  some  appeal  to  me. 

But  branching  from  that,  have  you  ever  given  any  consideration 
in  some  of  these  parks  that  have  higher  numbers  of  visitors  to  at- 
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tempting  some  sort  of  voluntary  contribution  system  where  you 
would  put  up  a  huge  sign  that  says  something  about  the  shortfall 
of  the  national  parks  and  collecting  fees  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes.  Mr.  Duncan,  I  can't  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
that  you  yourself  suggested  that  because  we  are  going  to  try  that 
at  Cades  Cove  shortly.  The  Friends  of  the  Smokies  are  going  to  try 
to  do  that.  We  know  that  there  are  many  reasons  that  are  com- 
plicated in  the  Smokies  about  charging  fees.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons having  to  do  with  the  origins  of  the  park,  among  other  things. 

But  absolutely.  Our  Friends  groups  like  the  Friends  of  the  Smok- 
ies that  are  well  organized  with  good  audits  are  going  to  be  doing 
that,  giving  people  a  chance  to  do  what  it  is  hard  to  do  statutorily. 
Absolutely,  this  is  the  way  to  go. 

Now,  particularly,  Mr,  Hansen's  bill  and  other  bills  do  and  ought 
to  require  careful  auditing  of  the  way  that  money  is  used.  Another 
part  of  it,  they  are  close  to  us  or  related  to  us.  We  have  a  real  rea- 
son to  want  to  look  at  those  books  for  the  obvious  reasons.  But  the 
answer  is  absolutely.  You  bet. 

Mr.  Duncan.  Let  me  just  mention  one  other  thing,  and  we  have 
covered  it  in  here  several  times  before.  But  there  are  ma^iy  of  us 
that  feel  that  some  areas  of  very  questionable  significance  have 
been  added  to  the  park  system  in  recent  years  so  we  now  have  368 
units  of  the  park  system. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  majority  in  this  country  that  would 
agree  with  the  statement  that  we  need  to  take  better  care  of  our 
existing  parks  and  stop  adding  to  the  system  in  such  a  way  that 
we  can't  really  provide  for  the  parks  that  we  now  have.  And  I  think 
that  is  something  of  great  concern  to  many  of  us  who  have  parks 
or  parts  of  parks  in  our  districts. 

But  we  need  to  let  these  State  and  local  governments  provide  for 
some  of  these  areas  because  as  bad  a  shape  as  some  of  them  are 
in  financially,  almost  all  of  them  are  in  better  shape  financially 
than  is  the  Federal  Government. 

Yet,  everybody  always  wants  somebody  else  to  pay  if  they  can  get 
them  to  do  that.  And  so  what  we  have  done  is  we  have  taken  some 
areas  that  should  be  local  parks  or  State  parks  and  put  them  in 
the  national  system  just  because  everybody  there  in  that  local  area 
wants  somebody  else  to  foot  the  bill.  Do  you  understand  what  I  am 
saying? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  do,  sir.  We  support  vigorously  your  statement 
that  we  need  to  stop  putting  new  things  into  the  park  system  that 
don't  belong  there,  or  at  least  let  us  make  it  hard  for  that  to  hap- 
pen as  hard  as  we  can,  that  we  study  real  hard.  We  need  to  learn 
from  history  and  from  the  future,  but  we  should  make  it  very,  very 
much  harder  for  that  to  happen  in  the  future.  We  support  that 
view. 

Mr.  Duncan.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada,  Mr.  Ensign. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  E.  ENSIGN,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  NEVADA 

Mr.  Ensign.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  a  little 
different  line  of  questioning.  You  mentioned,  Mr.  Kennedy,  about 
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the  structures  that  need  to  be  built  to  collect  some  of  these  fees, 
and  I  want  to  pursue  a  little  bit  about  that.  First  of  all,  do  you 
know  approximately  how  much  these  buildings  would  cost  to  con- 
struct? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Ensign.  About  how  much  do  you  spend  on  these  per  square 
foot? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  know.  Can  I  get  some  help  from  somebody 
who  probably  does? 

Mr.  Ensign.  Sure. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Tim,  you  are  the  fee  guy.  Come  on  up  and  let  us 
talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Ensign.  And  do  you  know  about  how  many  square  feet  each 
one  of  these  facilities  would  require? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  don't  but  maybe  we  could  do  it  this  way.  Just 
tell  us  how  much  per  square  foot?  This  is  Mr.  Stone  who  knows 
about  this. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Would  you  come  up  to  the  mike  and  identify  your- 
self please? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  us  do  our  best,  and  we  will  try  to  give  you 
some  answers.  And  if  we  can't  do  it  today,  we  will  do  it  in  Q  and 
A. 

Mr.  Ensign.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  My  name  is  Tim  Stone.  I  am  the  Fee  Program  Man- 
ager for  the  National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  us  try  to  give  them  some  answers  here. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  currently  could  collect  at  Lake  Mead  and  Glen 
Canyon.  We  have  the  authority.  We  have  taken  a  look  at  what  it 
would  cost  to  build  entrance  stations  where  we  could  collect  fees  in 
the  kind  of  weather  that  is  out  there.  It  costs  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $5  million.  You  have  associated  costs  of  personnel,  hous- 
ing, et  cetera. 

Mr.  Ensign.  Associated  costs  of  housing  personnel? 

Mr.  Stone.  Somebody  has  to  man  the  entrance,  the  kiosk. 

Mr.  Ensign.  Right.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  How  many  square 
feet  and  how  many  dollars  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  could  get  those  figures  for  you. 

Mr.  Ensign.  I  would  appreciate  that.  The  reason  I  brought  that 
up  is  because  I  have  seen  some  of  these  proposals,  and  some  of 
these  places  don't  look  that  big  compared  to  the  dollar  figures  that 
are  being  proposed.  And  having  my  family  associated  with  some- 
place out  near  Lake  Mead  and  have  some  familiarity  with  construc- 
tion costs  out  there,  ours  were  maybe  about  one-fiftieth  of  what  the 
Federal  Government  was  going  to  get  per  square  foot.  And  it  didn't 
make  any  sense  to  me  when  I  was  reading  some  of  the  numbers 
I  saw  in  the  paper,  and  so  I  wanted  to  pursue  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  This  is  one  we  ought  to  be  able  to  answer  with 
some  specificity.  Let  us  tell  you  what  it  would  cost  us  to  do  it  right 
at  Lake  Mead. 

Mr.  Ensign.  OK.  Then,  second,  the  person  that  would  man  these 
booths,  what  does  that  person  get  paid? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  We  hope,  in  fact,  we  can  use  some  volunteers,  but 
the  answer  to  that  would  be  that  the  person  who  gets  paid,  it  de- 
pends on  what  their  GS  level  is  I  suppose,  Tim. 
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Mr.  Stone.  It  would  be  a  GS-4  or  GS-5. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Tell  us  how  much  a  GS-4  or  GS-5  costs. 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  I  think  it  is  somewhere  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Mr.  Ensign.  $15,000  to  $20,000.  What  is  the  average  skill  level 
that  it  takes  to  man  these  booths? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  You  are  not  talking  about 

Mr.  Ensign.  Not  talking  about  rocket  science? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  No,  sir.  And  you  are  not  paid  for  rocket  science 
either.  $15,000  to  $20,000  bucks  is  not  rocket 

Mr.  Ensign.  No,  but  one  of  the  things  the  President  has  is  this 
Youth  Jobs  Corps  Program,  and  my  point  is  this  is  not  necessarily 
make-work  for  something.  We  are  talking  about  something  that 
could  be  maybe  a  $5  or  $6  an  hour  job  for  kids. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Oh,  absolutely.  We  are  going  to  agree  that  we 
want  some  volunteers. 

Mr.  Ensign.  That  the  government  then  wouldn't  have  to  have 
full  benefits  for.  Do  you  know  what  I  am  saying? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Sure. 

Mr.  Ensign.  I  mean,  these  could  be  summer  jobs.  These  could  be, 
you  know,  weekend  jobs  for  teenagers  and  things  like  that.  There 
are  a  lot  of  areas.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  could  be  opportu- 
nities to  save  the  Federal  Government.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to 
pursue  this  different  line  of  questioning. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  There  are  and  you  are  right,  and  we  should  give 
you  a  detailed  plan  for  how  you  do  it  in  a  specific  place  where  you 
know  it  is  year-round,  and  it  isn't  all  seasonal. 

Mr.  Ensign.  The  reason  I  take  this  line  of  questioning  because 
if  I  was  a  business  and  my  assets  were  the  national  parks,  which 
is  basically  the  government,  and  I  knew  that  I  had  a  limited 
amount  of  funds,  I  would  think  that  to  be  a  good  steward  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  we  should  be  looking  at  how  to  maximize  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Park  Service,  the  Forest  Service,  or  who- 
ever has  to  get  the  most  bang  for  the  buck. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  And  to  net  after  all  costs,  and  we  want  to  get 
those  costs  down. 

Mr.  Ensign.  Yes.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted  to  find 
out  the  cost  per  square  foot  on  the  construction  and  everything. 
That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hansen.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  comment.  You  may 
keep  in  mind,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada,  that  no  disrespect  to 
the  Federal  Government,  but  over  the  years,  they  figured  out  the 
most  expensive  way  to  do  most  of  these  things.  If  you  go  to  the 
State  parks,  and  in  my  own  State  of  Utah,  we  have  41  State  parks, 
and  they  are  normally  manned  by  high  school  and  college  kids  on 
a  part-time  basis.  They  don't  have  to  make  them  a  GS  whatever. 
They  don't  have  to  give  them  all  the  bennies.  The  kids  are  grateful 
to  get  the  job. 

Mr.  Ensign.  Does  the  Park  Service  have  a  comparison  or  does 
GAO?  Who  would  have  Federal  Government's  costs,  something  like 
that,  versus  State? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Yes,  we  do  and  we  can  do  that  for  the  locality,  and 
we  will  do  so.  Generally,  there  is  the  locality  paying  all  that  stuff, 
and,  yes,  we  can  answer  that  question.  That  is  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Ensign.  OK.  Thanks. 
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Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  The  gentleman  from  CaHfornia,  Mr. 
DooHttle. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  T.  DOOLITTLE,  A  U.S. 
REPRESENTATIVE  FROM  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  guess  the  concept  for  the  Admin- 
istration proposal  before  us  today  appears  to  originate  from  Vice 
President  Gore's  reinventing  government  proposal  as  part  of  the 
National  Performance  Review.  And  according  to  that  report,  the 
proposal  for  entrepreneurial  management  of  the  NPS  was  supposed 
to  generate  $993  million  in  new  funding  over  the  next  six  years. 

That  proposal  was  to  generate  $182  million  in  its  first  year.  How- 
ever, the  information  provided  by  the  Park  Service  indicates  that 
this  legislation  will  only  generate  $32  million  a  year,  and  I  guess 
my  question  to  you  would  be  what  happened  to  the  balance,  the 
rest  of  the  money 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Doolittle,  you  are  telling  me  things  I  don't 
know  anything  about.  I  have  been  trying  to  focus  on  a  Park  Service 
fee  bill  and  getting  the  fees  up  as  high  as  we  thought  the  traffic 
would  bear  in  good  conscience.  I  am  unacquainted  with  any  rela- 
tionship with  any  broader  scheme  to  which  this  might  relate. 

Mr.  DOOLITTLE.  So  you  are  not  familiar  with  his  report  for 
reinventing  government  as  it  applies  to  the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  I  am  familiar  with  that,  sir,  but  I  do  not  know  of 
any  connection  between  the  figures  you  have  just  given  me  with  re- 
gard to  some  target  delivery  of  revenue,  sir?  Is  there  a  discussion 
in  that  of  revenue  derivation  proposal  for  how  much  money? 

Mr.  Doolittle.  $993  million  over  the  next  six  years. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  that  is  a  big  number.  I  cannot  testify  to  you 
today  that  I  can  break  down  the  sources  of  $900  million  in  fresh 
revenue.  I  simply  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Will  you  look  into  that? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Surely. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  And  then  for  the  record  submit  your  answer? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Surely.  We  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Doolittle.  Thank  you. 

[At  press  time,  answer  to  Mr.  Doolittle's  request  had  not  been 
submitted  by  Mr.  Kennedy.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  gentlelady  from  Idaho 
has  requested  an  additional  two  minutes. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  had  a  rath- 
er interesting  discourse  about  his  communication  with  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  I  just  want  to  get  for  the  record's  sake  the  dates 
down  very  clearly.  On  July  17,  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gingrich, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  thanking  him  for  the  meeting  that  oc- 
curred June  13 — that  was  five  weeks  before  that — primarily  to  dis- 
cuss your  interest  in  the  systems  of  fees  for  the  national  park  sys- 
tem. 

I  understand  from  my  investigation  that  meeting  was  initiated 
by  your  Department.  But  my  concern,  Mr.  Kennedy,  is  that  in  the 
next  three  paragraphs  you  lobby  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  these 
two  bills. 

Mr.  Kennedy  I  cannot  accept  that  description. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Excuse  me. 
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Mr.  Kennedy.  Sorry. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  I  think  the  record  speaks  for  itself  because 
you  speak  about  and  refer  to  the  bills,  and  then  you  ask  for  his 
help.  I  would  simply  ask  you  because  I  am  very  concerned,  and 
most  of  my  Republican  colleagues  are  very  concerned,  about  the  ex- 
tent of  illegal  lobbying  by  the  agencies. 

I  mean,  our  guy  out  there  in  the  field  doesn't  stand  a  chance.  He 
has  to  pay  his  own  air  fares  to  come  in  here  and  wait  till  5  o'clock 
to  be  heard,  and  you  come  in  with  a  staff  full  of  people,  and  you 
and  other  agencies  are  directly  lobbying  and  influencing  legislation 
before  this  body.  I  would  caution  you  and  the  entire  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration to  stop  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Well,  Mrs.  Chenoweth,  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
who  made  the  phone  call  to  whom  initially;  that  is,  how  did  I  find 
myself  one  morning  being  told  to  go  to  the  Speaker's  office.  I  didn't 
file  a  phone  call  with  anybody. 

I  simply  went  to  the  Speaker's  office  by  request  and  did  so.  I 
have  been  around  a  long  time,  and  I  am  just  not  about  not  to  go. 
When  the  Speaker  of  the  House  wants  to  see  me,  I  will  go.  And 
if  anybody  else  wants  to  see  me,  I  will  try  to  be  there. 

Now,  with  respect  to  following  up  and  stating  again  my  views 
which  I  stated  at  that  time,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  for  me  to  write 
letters  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  already  communicated  to  this 
committee. 

Now,  I  also  take  your  point.  I  do  understand  your  point  about 
lobbying,  and  I  do  understand  that  it  is  not  fair,  broadly  consid- 
ered, for  people  who  live  in  Washington,  whether  they  are  paid  by 
the  Federal  payroll  or  not,  to  be  engaged  in  lobbying  when  they 
shouldn't  do  that. 

Now,  answering  questions  is  one  thing.  Initiating — stating  views 
that  are  not  disclosed  is  a  wholly  different  thing.  In  this  instance, 
I  responded  to  questions  that  I  believe  are  appropriate. 

I  went  to  a  meeting  to  which  I  was  invited,  and  I  followed  up 
by  a  statement  in  writing  which  I  thought  was  candid  as  to  what 
my  views  were;  exactly  the  same  views  that  I  have  communicated 
consistently  to  the  Chairman.  There  was  nothing  underhanded, 
nothing  peculiar,  absolutely  straightforward,  and  no  difference  in 
what  I  have  said  to  the  Chairman  repeatedly  and  what  I  said  to 
the  Speaker. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  time  for  one  minute. 

Mr.  Hajvtsen.  Is  there  objection?  Hearing  none,  you  have  an  addi- 
tional minute. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth.  And  I  will  enter  this  letter  into  the  record.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  personally  examine  it  because  the  meeting 
took  place  at  your  Department's  request.  This  letter  contains  a  so- 
licitation of  help  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  on  specific  legislation. 
And,  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  appeal  to  you  to  make  sure  this  doesn't  hap- 
pen in  your  Department  again,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

[The  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  you  gentlemen  appearing 
before  the  committee  today.  I  hope  you  realize  what  we  are  tr5dng 
to  do — the  objective  of  this  thing  is  to  try  to  make  the  users  of  the 
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land  pay  75  percent  of  it.  Now,  Mr.  Kennedy  has  some  doubts  on 
it.  Mr.  Reynolds — he  feels  maybe  he  can  accomplish  that.  And  they 
do  have  different  ballgames;  no  question  about  it.  We  don't  deny 
that  at  all. 

If  that  is  unrealistic  to  Mr.  Kennedy,  maybe  we  have  got  to  think 
of  another  way  which  some  of  you  have  proposed.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  a  marriage  of  these  ideas  along  the  line,  and  we  hope  we 
can  come  to  a  markup.  At  that  point,  we  start  defending  the  bills. 
At  this  point,  we  are  listeners  and  absorbing  these  things. 

I  do  appreciate  Mr.  Reynolds's  comments,  and  as  I  understand  it, 
I  think  you  can  achieve  it.  I  think  the  BLM  can  achieve  it.  Maybe 
you  are  right,  Roger.  Maybe  we  can't  get  to  that  point,  but  there 
is  something  that  has  got  to  be  better  than  we  have  because  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  public  lands  of  America  if 
we  don't. 

Americans  on  one  hand  are  just  demanding  that  we  cut  the 
budget,  and  they  are  right,  and  we  have  got  to  come  to  a  balanced 
budget.  On  the  other  hand,  you  can't  go  an5rwhere  in  this  country 
that  people  don't  want  their  parks  and  their  forests  and  their  BLM 
to  be  clean  and  nice  and  respectable,  and  they  want  to  be  treated 
right  when  they  go  there. 

It  is  tough.  It  is  a  paradox  in  a  way  and  one  we  are  going  to  have 
to  work  out.  So  let  me  thank  you  for  being  here,  and  let  me  say 
to  my  friend  from  Idaho,  we  are  all  very  sensitive  on  lobbying  right 
now  because  tomorrow  we  are  going  to  mark  up  something  called 
the  grazing  bill,  and  we  are  very  sensitive  to  that  issue.  It  has  been 
grinding  on  a  few  open  nerves,  and  we  all  feel  a  little  strong  about 
it.  So  thank  you  for  your  time,  and  we  appreciate  you  being  here 
and  appreciate  your  responses. 

We  will  now  turn  to  panel  two;  Mr.  James  D.  Santini,  Chairman 
of  Public  Lands  Working  Group,  Travel  and  Tourism  Government 
Affairs  Council.  Mr.  Santini  is  a  former  member  of  this  committee 
and  represented  very  ably  the  State  of  Nevada  for  many  years;  Ms. 
Susan  Pikrallidas,  Director  of  Tourism  Affairs,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association;  Mr.  Phil  Voorhees,  Washington  Representative 
for  Conservation  Policy,  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  Keith  Griffall,  Treasurer  of  National  Tour  Association; 
Mr.  Dan  Anderson,  President  of  National  Air  Access  Coalition;  and 
Mr.  Derrick  Crandall,  President  of  American  Recreation  Coalition. 

We  appreciate  you  being  here,  and  I  will  take  you  in  the  order 
that  I  called  your  names  if  that  is  all  right.  Mr.  Santini,  welcome; 
good  to  see  you  again.  When  I  first  came  on  board,  Jim  was  one 
of  the  senior  members  of  this  committee,  and  I  always  appreciated 
working  with  him.  We  will  turn  the  time  to  you. 

Let  me  ask  you  the  question.  Can  everyone  do  it  in  five  minutes? 
OK.  You  know  the  rules.  Green  light  says  go;  yellow  light  says 
wrap  up;  and  red  light  wrap  up  for  sure.  Mr.  Santini,  you  are  rec- 
ognized. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  D.  SANTINI,  CHAIRMAN,  PUBLIC  LANDS 
WORKING  GROUP,  TRAVEL  AND  TOURISM  GOVERNMENT  AF- 
FAIRS COUNCIL 

Mr.  Santini.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. On  behalf  of  the  Nation's  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  appre- 
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ciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today;  Jim  Santini, 
Washington,  DC,  Representative  for  the  National  Tour  Association 
and  Chairman  of  the  Public  Lands  Working  Group  of  the  Travel 
and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council. 

This  council  represents  35  organizations,  associations  of  every 
major  facet  of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  including  the  airline, 
the  hotel,  the  restaurant,  the  AAA  37  million  members,  and  cer- 
tainly NTA  is  a  proud  part  of  that  organization,  I  am  here  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  travel  and  tourism  industry, 
fee  reform  of  the  public  land. 

National  parks  are  among  the  most  popular  destinations  for 
Americans  and  international  visitors,  who  have  not  been  mentioned 
here  this  morning,  alike.  Travelers  flock  each  year  to  these  368  vis- 
itor areas  where  they  provide  the  most  wholesome  and  rewarding 
vacations,  and  these  visits  are  rewarding  to  the  local  communities 
as  well. 

Travel  to  National  Park  Service  areas  generated  in  1993  retail 
sales  for  local  communities  amounting  to  $10.1  billion  and  sup- 
ported 230,000  tourism-related  jobs.  So  the  parks  are  doing  some 
pretty  big  business  here.  But  if  they  are  generating  such  economic 
benefits,  why  are  there  media  reports  about  our  country's  most  nat- 
ural and  peaceful  locations  which  read  like  inner-city  horror  sto- 
ries? 

Quite  simply,  one  of  the  reasons  is  we  charge  mere  pocket 
change  for  entering  and  using  these  glorious  areas.  Now,  some  may 
argue  that  the  parks  are  being  loved  to  death  and  could  actually 
benefit  from  a  little  neglect.  But  recent  polls  have  indicated  U.S. 
citizens  are  willing  to  pay  higher  park  entrance  fees.  A  poll  by  the 
National  Park  Conservation  Association,  a  poll  by  AAA  of  its  37 
million  members  verifies  this  conclusion.  Therefore,  visitors  may  be 
the  public  lands'  greatest  hope  for  survival. 

A  step  in  the  direction  of  an  improved  fee  system  is  H.R.  2107, 
but  while  many  of  the  points  expressed  in  this  bill  correspond  with 
travel  and  tourism  ideas  and  goals,  we  are  concerned  that  the  leg- 
islation invests  too  much  vague  statutory  discretion  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  briefly  compare  our  in- 
dustries thoughts  on  certain  aspects  of  fee  reform  to  those  specified 
in  H.R.  2107  and  including  by  reference  2025  with  more  in-depth 
analysis  submitted  for  the  record.  I  request,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
my  complete  statement  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr,  Hansen,  Without  objection.  All  the  statements  that  are 
brought  up  that  are  not  spoken  will  be  included  in  the  record,  and 
we  would  appreciate  you  submitting  same. 

Mr.  Santini.  Thank  you,  sir.  Number  1,  fees  be  dedicated  to  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  visitor  services  on  public 
lands.  It  seems  just  and  fair  that  no  less  than  75  percent  of  the 
revenue  be  returned  to  the  specific  facility  where  the  fee  revenue 
is  located.  Most  emphatically,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  revenue 
should  be  diverted  into  the  general  fund. 

In  section  3[c][l]  of  H.R.  2107  it  is  stated  that  there  should  be 
implementation  of  a  fee  program  which  provides  for  substantial  re- 
covery of  costs  through  fees  paid  by  the  public  including  admission 
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fees.  You  have  had  a  healthy  discourse  on  75  percent  or  whatever 
percentage  figure. 

We  request  that  this  section  specify  what  percentage  of  the  oper- 
ating budget  will  be  recovered  through  such  fees.  We  note  that  this 
type  of  fee  recovery  system  usually  hits  the  commercial  tour  opera- 
tors and  ask  that  these  segments  not  be  unfairly  burdened,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Number  2,  fees  must  be  equitable,  efficient,  consistent,  and  rea- 
sonable. Fees  should  not  discriminate  against  visitors  regardless  of 
their  mode  of  transportation  onto  the  public  lands,  nor  should  they 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  park  or  lands  facility.  A 
level  of  fees  must  be  set  reasonably  so  as  not  to  discourage  use  of 
the  public  lands.  Also,  fees  should  rationally  relate  to  visitors'  use 
and  activity  on  the  public  lands. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  here  to  make  the  case  for  motor  coaches 
and  aircraft.  These  means  of  transportation  conserve  energy,  re- 
duce pollution,  aid  in  crowd  management  and  control,  and  provide 
some  of  the  best  means  of  transportation  to  parks  for  elderly  and 
our  disabled.  These  facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
it  comes  to  fee  reform.  They  should  not  be  unfairly  burdened  or  re- 
stricted. 

Number  3,  adequate  notice  must  be  given  for  fee  increases  suffi- 
cient with  the  opportunity  for  response  and  discussion.  Certainly, 
an  unfair  surprise  for  any  park  visitor  would  be  a  fee  increase  of 
$10  to  $25  virtually  overnight  causing  the  traveler  to  be  able  to 
only  afford  two  days  at  Yosemite  instead  of  four  he  or  she  had 
planned.  We  urge  at  the  very  least  a  12-month  advance  notice  for 
fee  increases  be  mandated. 

There  is  also  a  concern  about  section  3[h][2]  of  H.R.  2107  where 
it  is  provided  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  contract  with  any  pub- 
lic or  private  entity  to  provide  for  visitor  reservation  services.  This 
may  single  out  the  commercial  operators  for  reservation.  This  may 
be  getting  repetitive,  but  it  can't  be  stressed  enough  that  the  com- 
mercial sector  should  not  be  unfairly  burdened  with  fees  but  cer- 
tainly continues  willing  to  pay  its  fair  and  equitable  share. 

Number  four,  fees  must  be  set  to  recover  costs  associated  with 
the  operation  of  commercial  facilities.  Fees  for  the  use  of  any  facil- 
ity, service,  or  activity  operated  or  provided  by  the  park  or  public 
land  agency  that  is  commercial  in  nature  should  be  set  to  recover 
all  costs  associated  with  the  operation  of  that  facility,  activity,  or 
service,  or  should  be  set  at  a  level  commensurate  with  the  fees 
charged  for  comparable  services  in  the  private  sector. 

And,  finally,  number  5,  fees  must  accurately  reflect  the  burden 
placed  on  public  lands  by  visitor  use.  It  may  also  be  wise  to  imple- 
ment a  standard,  uniform  entrance  fee  for  parks  based  on  visita- 
tion numbers.  It  seems  obvious  that  parks  such  as  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, our  second  most  popular  park,  should  not  charge  the  same 
amount  for  entrance  to  the  Thaddeus — I  hunted  at  considerable 
length  to  find  the  name  of  a  national  memorial  that  I  couldn't  pro- 
nounce— the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  National  Memorial  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council  urges  that 
the  fee  strategies  outlined  above  be  implemented  in  H.R.  2107  and 
accordingly  be  amended.  The  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Af- 
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fairs  Council  is  open  and  willing  and  enthusiastic  to  explore  cre- 
ative, bold  new  ways  to  preserve  our  public  lands  in  partnership 
with  government  agencies. 

We  ask  only  that  we  be  included  as  part  of  the  process,  and  this 
testimony,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  is  a  step 
in  that  direction,  and  we  thank  you  for  that.  This  concludes  my 
statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  or  the  members  of  the  committee  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Santini  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Ms.  Pikrallidas,  thank  you 
for  being  with  us.  We  will  recognize  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  SUSAN  PIKRALLmAS,  DIRECTOR  OF  TOURISM 
AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  Pikrallidas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  AAA  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  the  subcommittee  today 
on  H.R.  2107  and  H.R.  2025.  AAA  is  a  not-for-profit  federation  of 
113  clubs  serving  more  than  37  million  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Millions  of  AAA  members  travel  to  this  country's  national  parks 
and  other  public  lands  every  year.  In  fact,  sites  managed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  alone  consistently  rank  among  the  top  five 
travel  destinations  for  AAA  members.  The  public  lands  rate  high 
with  international  visitors  as  well. 

In  your  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  recreational  use  of  the  Federal 
lands  is  one  of  the  best  deals  in  America  today.  When  considering 
the  price  paid  to  visit  many  of  the  theme  parks  and  other  resort 
destinations  in  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  object  to  a  great- 
er proportion  of  Federal  land  recreation  costs  being  paid  for  by 
those  who  use  the  services. 

Indeed,  AAA  policy  endorses  reasonable  fees  for  recreational  use 
of  Federal  lands  if  the  fees  are  used  to  maintain  and  protect  the 
lands  from  which  they  were  collected.  The  balance  of  my  remarks 
today  will  address  the  fee  provisions  in  both  H.R.  2107  and  H.R. 
2025  in  the  context  of  AAA's  fee  policy. 

Both  bills  embody  the  concept  of  making  the  fees  collected  avail- 
able to  the  agencies  collecting  them  without  further  appropriation. 
AAA  strongly  supports  this  concept  and  would  only  urge  that  the 
subcommittee  ensure  that  the  language  is  indeed  adequate  to  ac- 
complish that  purpose. 

In  other  words,  it  is  imperative  to  AAA's  support  of  increased 
and  expanded  use  of  recreation  fees  that  they  not  be  used  directly 
for  deficit  reduction  or  simply  to  offset  reductions  in  what  would 
normally  have  been  appropriated  for  management  of  these  sites. 

Informal  surveys  of  AAA  members  demonstrate  strong  support 
for  paying  reasonable  fees  to  visit  parks,  but  only  if  the  revenue 
is  used  for  park  needs.  Support  for  admission  and  other  fees  evapo- 
rates quickly  if  the  fees  are  to  be  paid  into  the  general  Treasury 
for  deficit  reduction  or  other  general  fund  purposes. 

A  letter  from  one  of  AAA's  Ohio  members  reflects  this  view  suc- 
cinctly: "I  was  wondering  if  AAA  could  have  a  page  for  a  petition 
that  members  could  get  signed  by  their  friends  and  neighbors,  need 
not  be  members  of  AAA  to  sign,  to  send  to  those  people  in  Wash- 
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ington  who  work  for  us  to  have  the  park  money  and  fees  used  by 
the  parks  and  not  in  the  pork  barrel.  I  do  think  this  would  gen- 
erate quite  a  few  signatures.  I  know  this  could  take  years  but 
maybe  get  more  serious  thoughts  down  in  Washington.  At  least  we 
can  dream." 

For  these  same  reasons,  AAA  strongly  supports  the  language  in 
H.R.  2107  limiting  fees  collected  to  funding  only  programs  in  direct 
support  of  recreational  services  on  Federal  lands.  Limiting  fee  col- 
lection and  use  to  services  directly  benefiting  those  who  use  them 
is  fair  and  thus  more  easily  justified  to  those  who  will  be  required 
to  pay  them. 

AAA  supports  the  thrust  of  H.R.  2107  to  establish  an  integrated 
and  coherent  fee  policy  among  the  Federal  land  management  agen- 
cies. In  our  experience,  many  public  lands  visitors  may  not  be 
aware  that  they  are  visiting  a  national  park,  a  national  forest,  a 
wildlife  refuge,  or  a  site  managed  by  BLM. 

They  tend  to  call  them  all  national  parks,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
they  really  are  unconcerned  as  to  who  technically  is  in  charge. 
What  they  do  care  about  is  the  experience,  and  policies  that  en- 
hance, rather  than  detract  from,  that  experience  are  not  only  ap- 
preciated but  expected. 

Our  experience  in  travel  also  tells  us  that  travelers  appreciate 
consistency  and  the  availability  of  accurate  information,  particu- 
larly when  making  their  travel  plans.  An  integrated  fee  policy 
among  the  land  management  agencies  would  facilitate  the  provi- 
sion of  more  accurate  and  useful  information  to  people  planning  va- 
cations involving  the  public  lands. 

AAA  also  supports  the  provisions  in  H.R.  2107  which  require 
that  the  integrated  fee  policy  be  flexible,  equitable,  and  efficient. 
While  AAA  believes  our  members  are  willing  to  pay  fees  for  admis- 
sion to  and  recreation  on  the  pubhc  lands,  the  fee  policy  must  be 
transparent  as  to  its  fairness,  and  flexible  and  efficient  as  to  its 
methods  and  locations  of  collection. 

A  certain  death-knell  for  public  support  of  fees  would  be  for  those 
fees  to  be  perceived  as  unreasonable  and  unfair,  and  for  fee  collec- 
tion to  be  experienced  as  a  time-consuming  obstacle  to  actual  enjoy- 
ment of  the  park. 

AAA  strongly  endorses  provisions  in  both  bills  to  eliminate  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  consignment  for  private  sales  of  the  Gold- 
en Eagle  Passport.  We  would  envision  providing  AAA  members  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  this  pass  from  our  travel  offices  through- 
out the  nation. 

A  concern  AAA  has  with  both  bills  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
public  coniment  on  fees.  While  notice  is  required  by  the  bills,  AAA 
firmly  believes  that  public  input  should  be  required  before  a  fee 
program  is  imposed  or  fees  are  increased. 

Without  an  opportunity  for  comment,  the  fairness  of  the  fee  pro- 
gram may  always  be  in  question,  and  the  opportunity  to  enlist  con- 
tinued public  support  for  fees  may  be  lost.  AAA  therefore  suggests 
that,^  at  a  minimum,  proposed  fees  be  published  in  the  "Federal 
Register"  well  in  advance,  with  public  comment  solicited  on  the 
fees. 

Another  AAA  concern  with  H.R.  2107  is  the  provision  for  revenue 
targets,  which  have  been  discussed  many  times  today  already,  and 
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the  rewards  they  trigger.  While  we  support  the  goal  of  providing 
incentives  to  public  land  managers  to  collect  appropriate  fees,  AAA 
is  concerned  that  the  revenue  targets  may  encourage  land  man- 
agers to  perhaps  "nickel  and  dime"  visitors  to  attain  the  goal. 

Travel  research  indicates  that  travelers,  particularly  families, 
favor  all-inclusive  travel  packages  that  incorporate  most  charges 
into  one  overall  pajrment.  Again,  for  the  fee  programs  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  public,  they  must  be  perceived  as  fair  and  as  providing 
an  easily  identifiable  benefit.  Fees  not  linked  to  improved  visitor 
services  will  soon  lose  support. 

AAA  is  also  concerned  with  the  goal  of  generating  75  percent  of 
the  annual  cost  of  providing  visitor  recreational  programs  through 
recreation  fees.  We  endorse  the  bill's  exclusion  of  administrative 
overhead  in  the  cost  of  recreational  services,  but  we  are  concerned 
that  the  definition  of  such  services  may  be  too  broad. 

While  AAA  supports  the  concept  of  pajdng  for  recreational  serv- 
ices, we  cannot  support  language  that  may  provide  a  backdoor 
means  for  using  recreation  fees  to  pay  for  a  broad  range  of  oper- 
ations not  directly  benefiting  the  visitor. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  AAA  believes  H.R.  2107  and  certain 
provisions  of  H.R.  2025  are  a  good  framework  around  which  to 
build  a  new  approach  to  recreation  fees  for  those  who  visit  and 
recreate  on  the  public  lands.  We  believe  the  bills  reflect  an  honest 
attempt  to  implement  an  integrated  and  equitable  fee  program 
with  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  to  ensure  its  broad  acceptance 
and  success. 

We  do,  however,  have  concerns  with  the  bills  and  would  ask  that 
the  subcommittee  give  serious  consideration  to  these  concerns  as 
you  proceed.  AAA  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  both  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  subcommittee  to  address  our  concerns  and  de- 
velop a  recreation  fee  policy  that  the  traveling  public  can  accept  as 
fair  and  as  providing  for  their  continued  enjoyment  of  the  public 
lands.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  AAA's  views. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Pikrallidas  can  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Voorhees. 

STATEMENT  OF  PHILIP  VOORHEES,  WASHINGTON  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FOR  CONSERVATION  POLICY,  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  CONSERVATION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Voorhees.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Phil  Voorhees.  I  am 
the  Washington  Representative  for  the  National  Parks  and  Con- 
servation Association.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify.  NPCA,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  citizens  organization  com- 
posed of  currently  some  450,000  citizen  members.  This  is  an  issue 
of  critical  interest  to  us  as  an  organization,  and,  quite  frankly,  I 
think  it  is  of  great  interest  to  the  broader  public. 

As  fee  legislation  makes  its  way  through  this  Congress,  whatever 
proposal  goes  forward,  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the  final  product 
will  be  a  measure  which  provides  the  National  Park  Service  with 
direct  access  to  the  fees  that  it  collects  and  relies  on  the  expertise 
of  park  professionals  to  appropriately  configure  a  fee  program  for 
both  the  public  and  for  commercial  users  of  the  parks. 
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Now,  as  Mr.  Duncan  mentioned  on  the  dais  earlier,  NPCA  com- 
missioned a  study  by  Colorado  State  University  earlier  this  year 
about  a  whole  variety  of  park  issues.  One  of  the  issues  that  was 
explored  was  the  issue  of  fees. 

Inasmuch  as  this  is  very  much  in  the  public  consciousness,  espe- 
cially in  the  summer  when  a  whole  variety  of  western  parks  are 
experiencing  peak  visitation  levels,  we  found  when  we  explored  the 
public  opinion,  as  you  will  see  in  the  graphs  presented,  that  some- 
thing close  to  80  percent  of  the  general  public  surveyed  supported 
the  concept  of  fee  increases. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  very  much  opinion  among  the  general 
public  that  visitors  shouldn't  be  asked  to  pay  a  little  bit  more.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  very  valid  question  here  as  to  how  much  more, 
and  that  question  gets  to  the  root  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  approaches  that  you  will  be  reviewing. 

One  of  the  questions  that  was  asked  in  the  survey  was  whether 
or  not  individuals  would  be  willing  to  add  a  dollar  to  the  tax  pay- 
ments or  take  a  dollar  from  their  tax  refunds  and  use  that  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  parks;  a  broad  consensus  agreed.  I  think  that 
the  percentage  of  those  agreeing  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  75  percent. 

So  it  is  clear  that  not  only  are  American  citizens  willing  to  pay 
more  as  visitors  to  the  national  parks,  but  even  if  they  are  not  visi- 
tors, they  are  willing  to  pav  for  the  concept  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  parks.  I  think  that  is  very  telling  in  a  time  when 
Americans'  tax  payments  are  very  much  at  issue,  that  this  is  clear- 
ly one  tax  payment  which  the  broad  community  of  Americans  sup- 
ports. 

I  think  that  gets  to  the  root  of  a  philosophical  discussion,  ongoing 
since  the  beginning  of  the  park  system  in  the  early  20th  century, 
as  to  whether  or  not  parks  should  substantially  be  funded  by  our 
tax  payments,  or  substantially  funded  by  visitors  who  visit  the 
parks. 

Now,  earlier  in  May,  you  had  a  hearing  which  explored  the  con- 
cept of  using  market  forces  to  pay  for  the  parks.  I  would  caution 
that  using  market  forces  in  this  arena  is  a  dangerous  course  be- 
cause of  the  very  real  risk  of  erecting  economic  barriers. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  much  of  an  issue  that  the  Park  Service 
needs  to  do  a  better  job  of  where  it  collects  fees,  how  it  collects  fees, 
and  on  whom  it  collects  fees.  And  NPCA  has  long  been  a  supporter 
of  the  higher  level  of  sophistication  for  the  Park  Service  to  do  its 
job  in  that  regard.  For  example,  I  am  not  convinced  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  there  should  be  a  flat  fee  for  every  kind  of  visitor 
who  enters  a  fee-collecting  park. 

There  is  a  broad  variety  of  different  kinds  of  users  of  national 
parks,  including  not  just  a  variety  of  public  users,  but  a  variety  of 
commercial  users  as  well.  There  needs  to  be  a  substantially  higher 
level  of  sophistication  in  regard  to  how  we  and  how  the  Park  Serv- 
ice addresses  the  variety  of  commercial  users. 

Now,  there  are  people  who  visit  the  Grand  Canyon  who  drive  up, 
step  out  of  their  cars  in  the  parking  lot,  walk  over  to  the  rim,  look 
at  it,  take  a  few  pictures,  and  drive  away  inside  an  hour.  There  are 
also  people  who  go  to  the  same  park  who  go  to  the  campgrounds 
and  stay  for  a  week.  And  I  think  it  is  a  legitimate  question  as  to 
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whether  those  two  types  of  visitors  should  be  pa3dng  the  same 
amount. 

It  is  also  a  legitimate  question,  as  you  mentioned  before,  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  visitor  who  drives  up  in  a  $200,000  Airstream 
attached  to  a  $30,000  Suburban  should  be  pajdng  the  same  amount 
as  a  visitor  who  drives  up  in  an  ancient  VW  bus  with  four  kids  in 
tow.  These  are  all  legitimate  issues. 

Now,  to  the  specifics  of  the  two  bills,  I  just  would  like  to  offer 
some  words  of  caution.  First  of  all,  on  the  matter  of  incentives,  it 
is  legitimate  that  the  Park  Service  be  provided  with  greater  incen- 
tives to  collect  fees.  I  think  that  H.R.  2025  provides  that  kind  of 
incentive  simply  by  providing  that  the  funds  would  be  available  to 
the  parks,  not  subject  to  appropriation. 

However,  in  your  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  H.R.  2107,  it 
causes  us  great  concern  that  you  set  a  statutory  mandate  of  75  per- 
cent or,  frankly,  whatever  the  number  is  on  the  amount  of  fees  that 
the  Park  Service  would  have  to  collect.  That  risks  warping  the  very 
purpose  for  which  the  parks  were  established. 

The  parks  were  established  to  preserve  and  reflect  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  grandeur  of  this  country,  both  in  terms  of  its  cul- 
tural heritage  and  in  terms  of  its  natural  heritage.  And  it  seems 
unrealistic  to  expect  that  the  Park  Service  would  be  driven  by  the 
concept  of  whether  or  not  it  has  to  collect  fees,  especially  in  parks 
in  which  it  may  not  physically  be  possible  to  collect  the  amount  of 
fees,  whatever  that  amount  be,  to  cover  the  kind  of  ceiling  you 
would  provide.  So  I  would  urge  that  you  reconsider  that  portion  of 
your  legislation. 

In  quick  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  it  is  clearly  in 
the  public  interest  that  the  issue  of  fees  be  dealt  with.  Congress 
has  danced  around  the  issue  on  a  variety  of  occasions  since  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  was  passed  back  in  the  1960's, 
and  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  solution  which  provides  sufficient 
flexibility  such  that  the  Park  Service  can  maneuver  appropriately. 

We  think  the  Park  Service  professionals  are  the  individuals  who 
know  the  system  best  and  know  the  users  best  and  are  best  pre- 
pared to  fix  the  fees  as  are  appropriate  for  all  the  user  groups. 
That  concludes  my  statement.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Voorhees  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Griffall. 

STATEMENT  OF  KEITH  GRIFFALL,  TREASURER,  NATIONAL 
TOUR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Griffall.  Chairman  Hansen,  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  name  is  Keith  Griffall.  I  am  Treasurer  of  the  National  Tour  As- 
sociation. I  am  also  the  owner  of  a  small  business  tour  company 
based  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  And  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  accept  this  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  and  represent  the 
views  of  the  National  Tour  Association  on  House  Resolution  2107. 

The  National  Tour  Association,  otherwise  known  as  NTA,  rep- 
resents many  organizations  that  are  North  American  tourism  pro- 
fessionals. We  are  focused  on  the  development,  promotion,  and  in- 
creased use  of  the  tour-operator-packaged  leisure  travel.  Our  mem- 
bers include  600  tour  operators,  800  destination  marketing  organi- 
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zations,  and  more  than  2,300  suppliers  who  consist  of  attractions, 
hotels,  restaurants,  bus  companies,  airlines,  and  receptive  opera- 
tors. 

NTA  supports  the  entrepreneurial  philosophy  of  H.R.  2107  and 
the  fee  retainment  concept.  For  many  years  now,  NTA  has  advo- 
cated that  a  significant  portion  of  the  entry  fees  should  be  retained 
in  the  parks  where  collected.  However,  in  its  current  form,  NTA 
has  a  number  of  concerns  about  H.R.  2107  as  it  empowers  a  very 
large  amount  of  statutory  discretion  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  j 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  some  of  our  con- 
cerns about  this  bill.  Section  3[c][l]  entails  establishing  a  fee  pro- 
gram which  provides  for  substantial  recovery  of  the  costs  through 
fees  paid  by  the  public  including  admission  fees. 

It  is  commonly  known  that  the  Park  Service  does  not  have  an  ac- 
curate visitation  number  for  guests  who  enter  while  paying  only  a 
minimal  fee — that  is  a  Golden  Age  or  a  Golden  Eagle  fee — or,  in 
many  cases,  no  fee  at  all  such  as  schoolage  children,  nonprofits, 
and  other  organizations.  And  on  many  occasions  there  is  no  Park 
Service  employee  staffing  the  gate  to  collect  fees.  So  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  project  with  any  accuracy  the  substantial  cost 
recovery  burden  that  would  be  imposed  on  commercial  entrants. 

For  illustration,  our  fees  have  been  increased  in  the  last  few 
years.  About  two  years  ago,  I  only  had  to  cost  in  $1  a  park  because 
most  of  my  customers  are  seniors.  And  because  we  were  paying 
only  for  a  certain  number  of  people  on  the  coach  who  were  not  sen- 
iors, we  only  costed  in  $1  per  park  for  all  of  the  people. 
a  The  difference  now  is  that  we  are  charged  on  a  per-bus  fee  which 
is  fine.  It  makes  it  easy  to  get  in.  However,  unfortunately,  I  have 
to  now  cost  in  $3  a  person.  And  in  all  deference  to  Director  Ken- 
nedy, in  my  case,  seniors  are  charged  to  enter  the  parks.  They  are 
charged  approximately  $3.33  per  park  per  person  because  that  is 
what  I  have  to  pay,  and  I  charge  them  that. 

NTA  fully  supports  the  principle  that  no  less  than  75  percent  of 
entry  fee  revenue  be  returned  to  the  park  where  the  fee  revenue 
is  generated.  While  NTA  is  committed  to  improving  our  Nation's 
parks,  we  have  a  concern  about  being  unfairly  singled  out  in  the 
fee  program  concept. 

The  subcommittee  needs  to  consider  the  economic  implications  of 
new  park  entrance  fees  on  the  commercial  tourism  industry  and, 
most  particularly,  on  the  local  communities.  It  is  these  local  com- 
munities which  depend  heavily  on  tourism  for  their  economic  vital- 
ity. In  1994,  the  group  tourism  industry  generated  $7.8  billion  an- 
nually to  the  U.S.  economy.  Of  that  figure,  $6.9  billion  was  spent 
at  the  local  level. 

Section  3[c][2]  provides  that  fees  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking 
into  consideration  the  benefits  of  the  recipient.  My  first  question  to 
the  subcommittee  is  how  would  fair  and  equitable  fees  be  deter- 
mined? Speaking  as  an  operator  that  takes  groups  to  the  national 
parks,  should  individuals  pay  more  to  enter  parks  simply  because 
they  choose  to  enter  by  motorcoach  rather  than  those  visitors  who 
choose  to  drive  their  own  car? 

This  section  seems  to  indicate  that  fees  would  be  established 
based  on  commercial  profits  derived  from  the  park  tour.  If  the  fees 
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were  set  so  high  for  commercial  entry,  this  could  lead  to  everybody 
coming  in  in  cars  and  no  one  coming  in  on  coaches,  thus  creating 
greater  congestion  and  ecological  ruin  than  might  happen  other- 
wise. 

Section  3[c][3]  on  notification  of  fees  is  inadequate.  Our  first  con- 
cern is  that  the  timing  of  the  notice  is  not  mentioned  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  recognition  of  the  advanced  planning,  marketing,  and  con- 
tracting that  is  required  in  the  group  travel  business,  NTA  urges 
the  House  to  adopt  at  a  minimum  a  12-months-notice  provision  so 
that  we  can  price  these  changes  into  our  packages. 

Section  3[c][4]  confers  total  discretionary  authority  upon  the  Sec- 
retary to  increase  the  fees.  NTA  requests  that  the  committee  con- 
sider the  precedent  that  will  be  established  by  this  provision.  This 
is  a  dangerous  delegation  of  the  legislative  responsibility  to  raise 
taxes  and  fees.  A  proposed  fee  increase  would  not  receive  adequate 
time  or  attention  because  there  is  no  provision  for  a  public  hearing 
opportunity  to  obtain  congressional  feedback  from  the  prospective 
fee  payers. 

This  is  an  ominous  invitation  to  also  implement  a  reservation 
system  in  our  national  parks,  and  we  are  worried  that  this  por- 
tends the  possibility  of  singling  out  the  commercial  operators  for 
reservations  while  imposing  no  such  requirement  for  the  individual 
park  visitor  who  is  the  primary  source  of  the  major  congestion 
problems  in  the  most  popular  parks. 

The  foremost  concern  my  association  has  with  H.R.  2107  is  the 
broad  level  of  authority  which  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. NTA  hopes  the  committee  will  consider  that  any  limitation 
to  national  park  access  be  established  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis 
among  all  forms  of  visitors  and  not  discriminate  against  those  who 
choose  to  see  our  national  park  treasures  by  motorcoach  rather 
than  those  by  automobile. 

We  also  ask  for  12  months  advanced  notice  on  any  fee  increases. 
NTA  urges  that  you  will  adopt  the  amendments  to  the  bill  which 
we  have  recommended  and  incorporate  specific  statutory  con- 
straints limiting  the  expansive  language.  I  thank  you  for  including 
NTA  in  this  process,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  an- 
swer any  questions  that  you  or  any  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Griffall  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Anderson. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAN  ANDERSON,  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  AIR 
ACCESS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  committee, 
thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today  on  behalf  of 
this  nation's  commercial  air  tour  operators.  I  will  be  speaking  with 
you  today  about  a  policy  which  threatens  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tional airspace  system — commercial  overflight  fees  at  national 
parks. 

My  name  is  Dan  Anderson,  and  I  am  President  of  the  National 
Air  Access  Council  which  represents  the  interests  of  commercial 
airplane  and  helicopter  tour  operators  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  1994,  over  2  million  people  visited  their  national  parks 
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and  other  Federal  lands  by  air,  and  over  20  percent  of  them  did 
so  because  an  air  tour  enabled  them  to  see  areas  of  our  park  lands 
that  their  physical  limitations  simply  would  not  have  allowed. 

I  have  personally  managed  an  air  tour  company  at  Grand  Can- 
yon for  over  six  and  a  half  years  and  have  witnessed  the  countless 
smiling  faces  of  our  customers  who  greatly  appreciated  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  able  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  from  the  eagle's  per- 
spective. 

I  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
you  today  regarding  commercial  overflight  fees  because  the  voices 
of  air  tour  operators  have  never  before  been  heard  before  this  sub- 
committee on  that  subject.  We  are  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  making  that  available  to  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  applaud  the  subcommittee's  efforts  at 
developing  and  implementing  high  quality  recreation  programs 
while  recovering  the  costs  of  those  programs  through  an  equitable 
fee  structure.  Through  the  creation  of  commercial  tour  use  fees  for 
commercial  air  tour  flights,  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993 
created  a  policy  which  is  not  only  inequitable,  it  is  dangerous. 

The  fee  is  dangerous  because  it  usurps  the  authority  vested  in 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  for  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  U.S.  airspace.  Granting  power  to  land  management  agen- 
cies to  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  airspace  had  never  been  done  be- 
fore, and  it  should  never  be  done  again. 

Before  this  unprecedented  change  in  airspace  management  pol- 
icy, the  FAA  had  unquestionably  been  given  responsibility  for  all 
matters  concerning  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  airspace.  Can  you 
imagine  the  chaos  that  would  result  without  the  rational  use  of  the 
nation's  airspace? 

The  NFS  collection  of  commercial  tour  use  fees  for  aircraft 
overflights  of  national  parks  is  a  dangerous  first  step  down  that 
road,  and  we  urge  that  it  be  stopped  by  this  subcommittee.  Giving 
this  power  to  the  National  Park  Service  or  any  land  management 
agency  makes  as  much  sense  as  giving  the  FAA  the  authority  to 
collect  visitor  fees  at  park  entrance  gates  or  fees  for  the  sale  of  tim- 
ber on  forest  lands. 

And  for  that  reason,  we  say  that  the  controlling  agency  should 
be  the  collecting  agency.  This  is  a  policy  that  should  be  used  in  the 
administration  of  any  fees.  If  any  fees  are  to  be  collected  for  park 
overflights,  they  should  be  collected  by  the  FAA  and  not  the  NFS. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fees  for  overflights  are  only  part  of  the  airspace 
management  activities  of  the  NFS  which  should  cause  this  sub- 
committee concern.  In  its  1994  report  to  Congress  on  aircraft 
overflights,  the  NFS  recommended  that  air  tour  operators  become 
park  concessionaires. 

Now,  with  the  introduction  of  H.R.  1954  in  June  of  this  year. 
Congressman  Skaggs  is  supporting  the  NFS  in  their  quest  to  con- 
trol the  skies.  These  proposals  call  for  the  NFS  to  get  into  the  avia- 
tion business,  giving  them  the  power  to  dictate  where,  when,  and 
how  aircraft  can  fly  and  how  much  aircraft  operators  can  charge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  being  a  dangerous  precedent,  the 
commercial  tour  use  fee  for  aircraft  is  also  wholly  inequitable.  The 
first  reason  for  this  is  that  air  tour  passengers  pay  two  fees,  one 
in  the  air  and  one  on  the  ground.  Aiid  it  was  interesting  for  me 
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to  hear  Director  Kennedy  speak  about  the  danger  of  the  prospect 
of  charging  a  family  of  four  $30  for  entrance  to  a  park,  where  at 
Grand  Canyon  today  a  family  of  four  will  pay  $30  for  entrance  fees 
to  Grand  Canyon — $20  in  the  air  and  $10  on  the  ground. 

The  second  reason  that  the  fees  are  inequitable  is  that  they  are 
not  commensurate  with  the  services  provided.  I  don't  think  any- 
body could  say  exactly  what  services  are  provided  by  the  NPS  for 
access  to  airspace.  And,  third,  air  tour  operators  already  pay  Fed- 
eral excise  taxes  for  the  use  of  airspace,  and  so  the  fees  are  clearly 
double  taxation. 

In  conclusion,  we  ask  that  this  subcommittee  take  action  quickly 
to  ensure  that  the  NPS  stays  out  of  the  aviation  business.  By  re- 
scinding the  authority  of  the  NPS  to  collect  fees  for  airspace  use 
and  by  rejecting  any  notion  of  aviation-related  businesses  becoming 
park  concessions,  this  subcommittee  can  ensure  that  the  NPS  will 
remain  focused  on  its  mission,  the  FAA  on  theirs,  and  that  this 
country  will  remain  the  beneficiary  of  a  very  sai'e  and  efficient  air 
transportation  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today.  This  concludes  my  testimony.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee might  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Anderson  can  be  found  at  the 
end  of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Crandall. 

STATEMENT  OF  DERRICK  CRANDALL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
RECREATION  COALITION 

Mr.  Crandall.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
appear  here  today.  As  you  know,  the  American  Recreation  Coali- 
tion members  produce  recreational  products  ranging  from  canoes  to 
motorhomes  to  tents  to  fishing  rods  and  provide  services  ranging 
from  campgrounds  to  downhill  skiing,  and  represent  the  interests 
of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans  who  belong  to  such  organizations 
as  the  Good  Sam  Club,  BOAT/U.S.,  and  the  National  OfTroad  Bicy- 
cle Association. 

We  represent  a  $300  billion-plus  segment  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
We  would  love  to  see  a  continuation  of  the  low  and  nonexistent  fees 
which  have  longed  characterized  recreation  opportunities  on  Fed- 
eral lands.  Free  lunches  are  great.  Yet,  we  know  that  recreation  on 
the  Federal  lands  really  isn't  a  free  lunch.  The  costs  have  simply 
been  borne  by  general  taxes  and  not  user  fees. 

Beginning  in  the  1980's,  we  began  to  see  the  danger  of  reliance 
upon  general  revenues.  Recreation  programs  were  seen  to  be  in 
jeopardy  just  as  other  "nice"  Federal  endeavors  were  in  jeopardy. 
Campgrounds  across  this  country  in  national  forests  were  opening 
later  and  closing  earlier,  frustrating  millions  who  sought  to  use 
their  lands  during  shoulder  seasons  but  found  only  locked  gates. 

We  saw  declines  in  the  numbers  of  interpretive  efforts  underway. 
We  saw  recreationists  and  Federal  officials  alike  frustrated  that  no 
budgets  were  available  to  create  facilities  for,  and  to  administer, 
such  new  recreational  activities  as  mountain  biking  and  personal 
watercraft  use,  Nordic  skiing,  and  other  activities. 
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We  embarked  on  a  variety  of  initiatives  to  confront  these  chal- 
lenges in  partnership  with  Federal  agencies.  We  helped  developed 
and  print  dozens  of  brochures  and  guides.  We  catalyzed  partner- 
ships, recruiting  corporate  and  other  partners  to  contribute  finan- 
cially to  building  interpretive  kiosks  along  scenic  byways,  and  par- 
ticipating in  a  myriad  of  challenge  cost  share  efforts. 

We  have  supported  efforts  to  provide  funding  for  recreational 
programs  on  Federal  lands  through  highway  legislation,  through 
the  Wallop-Breaux  Trust  Fund,  and  more.  We  took  part  in  the  na- 
tional debate  catalyzed  by  the  President's  Commission  on  Ameri- 
cans Outdoors  between  1985  and  1987.  We  heard  loudly  and  clearly 
that  Americans  across  the  country  were  willing  to  pay  reasonably 
for  quality  recreation  opportunities,  just  as  they  are  willing  to  pay 
reasonable  costs  for  quality  sleeping  bags  and  quality  boats. 

Again  and  again  though,  we  heard  that  the  agencies  had  little 
incentive  to  charge  higher  recreation  fees  since  the  fees  dis- 
appeared into  a  variety  of  special  accounts  in  the  black  hole  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

We  agreed  when  the  PCAO  called  for  more  reliance,  but  not  com- 
plete reliance,  upon  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  Federal  recreation 
facilities  and  services  to  ensure  that  our  national  parks,  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges,  and  public  lands  remain  hosts  to  outstand- 
ing recreation  experiences.  The  public  continues  to  agree  with  that 
position. 

As  we  have  reported  in  previous  testimony  before  this  sub- 
committee, the  American  public  shows  a  remarkable  willingness  to 
pay  for  Golden  Eagle  passes  and  other  entrance  fees.  In  fact,  in  tes- 
timony on  the  Golden  Eagle  pass,  we  reported  that  over  75  percent 
of  the  American  public  was  willing  to  pay  at  least  $40  for  a  Golden 
Eagle  pass  allowing  access  to  Federal  lands  and  parking  in  parking 
areas  at  Federal  recreation  sites. 

The  Congress  has  moved  toward  this  vision,  first  in  1987  and 
then  again  in  1993,  but  the  actions  have  been  piecemeal,  bandages 
and  not  cures.  It  is  time  for  a  system  that  allows  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  employee,  the  National  Park  Service  ranger, 
our  key  Federal  agency  officials  on  the  ground  to  be  able  to  answer 
the  visitor's  question  in  less  than  an  hour  about  where  their  fees 
go. 

We  need  to  also  see  proof  for  the  visitor  and  the  agency  person 
alike  that  the  results  of  those  higher  fees  are  showing  up  on  the 
ground,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  are  so  delighted  that  the 
subcommittee  has  taken  on  simplification  and  clarification  of  Fed- 
eral recreation  fees.  We  have  prepared  a  chart  that  has  been  pro- 
vided to  the  subcommittee  detailing  our  views  on  various  compo- 
nents of  H.R.  2107  and  H.R.  2025,  both  of  which  we  find  to  have 
merit. 

The  key  objectives  for  ARC  are  as  follows:  first,  that  fees  be  equi- 
table; second,  that  the  fee  systems  be  efficient;  third,  that  the  fees 
be  convenient  for  the  recreationists;  fourth,  the  fee  systems  need  to 
be  coherent,  flexible,  and  integrated;  and,  finally,  the  fee  revenues 
need  to  be  returned  to  benefit  resources,  facilities,  and  programs 
utilized  by  those  paying  the  fees. 

We  strongly  support  the  scope  of  H.R.  2107  which  would  provide, 
for  the  first  time,  consistent  guidance  and  broad  authority  to  four 
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of  the  most  important  land  managing  and  recreation  providing 
agencies. 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  one  issue  that  is  contained  in  our 
chart,  number  26.  We  note  that  savvy  Federal  officials  in  the  field 
are  looking  to  customers  and  partners  more  and  more  for  help  in 
providing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  recreation  opportunities  we 
all  seek. 

We  have  seen  enhancement  moneys  and  scenic  byways  moneys 
under  ISTEA  being  used.  We  see  boating  and  fishing  enhance- 
ments on  Federal  lands  funded  through  State  agencies  under  the 
Wallop-Breaux  program.  We  see  Sikes  Act  provisions  allowing 
State  funds  to  be  used  in  national  forests  to  enhance  wildlife  habi- 
tat, and  State  off-highway  vehicle  fund  moneys  used  to  build  trails, 
trailhead  facilities,  and  maintain  trails.  We  see  continuing  suc- 
cesses under  Challenge  Cost-Share  Programs  for  both  recreation 
and  wildlife. 

We  support  these  partnerships  strongly.  We  want  to  be  sure  that 
any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  encourages  rather  than  discour- 
ages, continued  and  expanded  actions  of  this  type.  This  can  only  be 
done  if  the  cash  and  in-kind  support  of  partners  is  counted  as 
recreation  fee  revenues  and  offsetting  recreation  program  costs. 

Finally,  we  applaud  the  actions  of  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  in  establishing  a  recreation  fee  demonstra- 
tion program.  We  know  that  the  action  of  these  committees  came 
only  because  of  the  support  and  assistance  from  this  Chairman  and 
his  staff. 

We  are  excited  by  this  opportunity,  and  we  will  be  working  hard 
with  the  Federal  agencies  to  use  the  demonstration  program  to 
learn  more  about  fee  programs  that  work.  Beyond  simple  authority 
to  charge  fees,  the  demonstration  program  gives  a  green  light  to 
partnerships  involving  the  private  sector  in  areas  ranging  from 
trails  to  visitor  centers.  We  urge  you  to  incorporate  similar  support 
in  the  permanent  fees  measure. 

We  close  by  offering  our  conditional  support  for  H.R.  2107.  We 
applaud  the  open  environment  in  which  it  has  been  developed.  We 
look  forward  to  working  with  you  to  come  up  with  a  bill  that  works 
for  the  American  public  that  loves  the  public  lands  so  much.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Crandall  can  be  found  at  the  end 
of  the  hearing.] 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Crandall.  We  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  all  six  of  you.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  with  us, 
Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Crandall  is  the  last  speaker  in  this 
hearing.  Do  you  have  anything  you  would  like  to  say  to  any  of 
these  folks  or  any  questions  or  any  opening  remarks  or  closing  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  Kildee.  Just  basically,  I  apologize  for  being  late.  We  had  an- 
other hearing  down  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  I  would  have  been 
here  sooner.  I  welcome  our  former  colleague,  Jim  Santini,  this 
morning.  It  is  good  to  see  him — a  good  friend,  a  good  Member  of 
Congress.  He  has  always  done  a  good  job.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Hansen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Kildee.  As  Mr.  Kildee  pointed  out, 
there  is  a  very  important  hearing  going  on  in  1324  which  is  on 
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ANWR,  what  we  should  do  with  that  area.  And  most  of  the  mem- 
bers reluctantly  left  because  this  is  a  fascinating  hearing  also  and 
one  that  they  are  very  concerned  about. 

And  each  one  as  they  walked  out  mentioned  to  me  that  they 
were  sorry  but  they  wanted  to  cover  both  bases.  I  feel  the  same 
way,  and  I  wish  we  could  be  at  all  the  places  we  are  supposed  to 
be.  However,  we  are  trying  to  wrap  this  thing  up  today  and  tomor- 
row, and  we  have  just  got  members  running  all  over  the  place. 

But  with  that  said,  let  me  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  here 
and  especially  the  members  of  the  panel  for  taking  the  time  to  be 
here — ^your  excellent  testimony.  Let  me  assure  you  we  will  take  it 
all  very  seriously.  We  would  appreciate  your  continued  interplay 
with  us  regarding  what  we  are  doing  because  this  is  all  very,  very 
important  to  us. 

We  do  intend  to  face  this  problem.  In  my  humble  opinion.  Con- 
gress has  ducked  a  very  heavy  problem  for  a  long  time.  It  just  got 
worse  every  year,  and  we  are  not  going  to  do  it  exactly  the  way  all 
six  of  you  or  all  the  people  in  this  room  want  it  done,  and  you  know 
that. 

But  we  are  going  to  try  to  come  up  with  something  that  will 
work  for  the  American  public,  and  out  of  that,  I  am  quite  confident 
that  a  responsibility  rests  with  Congress  to  somehow  be  able  to 
take  care  of  our  parks  and  public  land  better  than  we  have,  and 
it  means  more  money  into  it  and  that  money  used  wisely  and  pro- 
ficiently with  the  folks  who  are  using  it. 

So  with  that  said,  like  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  I  have  an- 
other meeting  in  six  minutes.  There  are  a  number  of  questions  I 
am  dying  to  ask  you.  With  your  permission,  possibly  we  could  do 
that  by  correspondence  if  that  is  all  right.  So  this  meeting  will  now 
stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:25  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned,  and 
the  following  was  submitted  for  the  record:] 
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THE  ROLE  OF  FEES  I.N  THE  PROVISION  OF  OUTDOOR  RECREATION 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Christopher  M  White 
335  Claremont  Circle 
Vicksburg.  MS    39180-2833 
601-634-1535 


Introduction 

Mr,  Chairman  and  distinguished  members.  1  am  pleased  to  appear  before  \ou  toda>  to  comment  on 
fees  for  outdoor  recreation    I  spent  fifteen  years  as  a  tlcld  ranger  with  the  National  Park  Sen  ice  before 
returning  to  school  for  a  Ph  D  in  Recreation  Resource  Development.  While  a  member  of  the  Texas  A&M 
faculty.  I  then  spent  three  years  at  the  .Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Watcnvays  Expenment  Station  (U'ES)  in 
Vicksburg.  Mississippi  under  an  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Agreement    There  I  was  pnncipal  investigator 
of  a  research  project  on  attitudinal  and  economic  issues  related  to  fees  at  Corps  dav  use  areas  and 
campgrounds.  I  speak  to  you  today  as  scmeone  bringing  knowledge  from  both  field  level  operations  and  the 
research  perspective  of  fees    I  am  now  employed  as  a  Research  Scientist  with  the  .ASCI  Corporation  in 
Vicksburg    However,  all  of  the  following  is  presented  as  a  pnvate  citizen  and  does  not  necessanly  reflect  the 
views  of  my  employer  or  any  other  agency. 

History  of  Outdoor  Recreation  Fees 

Widespread  charging  of  fees  for  public  outdoor  recreation  is  a  relatively  new  concept  in  the  United 
States.  With  vast  amounts  of  land  open  for  settlement,  the  idea  of  use  fees  for  Federal  land  was  not 
considered  appropriate    In  a  few  cases  (i  e.  Hot  Spnngs  National  Park  in  the  1890's),  a  fee  was  charged  to 
offset  the  costs  of  developing  and  operating  facilities.  However,  until  the  1950's  a  tradition  of  rarely  if  ever 
charging  for  outdoor  recreation  seemed  to  many  people  a  birthright  of  livmg  m  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
understand  these  feelings  today,  it  is  important  to  look  back  to  what  led  to  the  present  situation. 

Pnor  to  World  War  II.  fees  for  outdoor  recreation  on  Federal  land  were  charged  in  a  somewhat 
haphazard  manner,  reflecting  the  lack  of  any  overall  multi-agency  legislative  guidance.  The  only  two  land 
management  agencies  with  large  land  holdings  and  recreational  developments  were  the  National  Park  Service 
(NFS)  and  the  US  Forest  Service  (USNFS).  Only  the  NPS  had  any  significant  fee  activity  in  the  fu-st  part  of 
this  century  and  that  was  mostly  entrance  fees  (White  1992a). 

Implementation  of  entrance  fees  into  NPS  areas  predates  the  establishment  of  the  agency  by  eight 
years.  A  product  of  the  automotive  age.  and  onginally  intended  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  "damage''  caused  by 
the  new  invention,  fees  were  collected  at  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  for  auto  permits  in  1908.  By  1915, 
fees  were  levied  for  entrance  to  seven  other  parks  including  Yosemite.  Yellowstone,  and  Glacier  National 
Parks.  Seasonal  rates  ranged  from  510  at  Yellowstone  to  $2  at  Glacier,  with  a  lower  fee  charged  for  single 
entries  (Mackintosh   1983)    In  1917.  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  NPS.  enough  fees  were  collected  that  5 
of  the  16  newly  established  parks  had  a  surplus  over  operation  and  maintenance  costs  (Mackintosh  1983). 
The  importance  of  fees  was  such  that  the  first  NPS  Director  testified  before  Congress  m  1917  that  park 
entrance  fees  and  other  revenues  would  eventually  be  "sufficient  to  co\er  all  NPS  operation  and  maintenance 
costs""  (Mackintosh   1983).  Congress  would  only  be  called  upon  for  additional  appropnations  when  NPS 
needed  funds  for  capital  development  costs 

There  was  a  strong  motivation  at  that  time  for  the  NPS  to  collect  these  entrance  fees.  They  were 
placed  in  a  special  treasurv-  account  and  could  be  spent  \rith  no  Congressional  oversight.  In  19 1 8,  Congress 
changed  the  legislation  and  required  that  all  the  monies  collected  go  to  the  general  fund  of  the  United  States 
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TreasuPv-  (Mackintosh   1983)    For  the  next  t\vent>  vcars  there  was  httlc  interest  by  the  NTS  in  collecting 
fees    However,  in  1939.  President  Franklin  Roose\elt  made  fee  collection  an  executive  policy    In  1939 
through  1942  the  NFS  specified  forty  parks  where  fees  could  be  collected    In  announcing  this  change. 
Secretar.  of  Interior  Ickcs  said  that: 

those  who  acmallv  vi.sit  the  national  parks  and  monuments  should  make  small  contnbutions  to  their 
upkeep  for  the  services  those  visitors  receive  u  hich  are  not  received  by  other  citizens  who  do  not  visit 
the  parks  that  are  available  to  them,  hut  uho  coninhute  to  the  suppon  of  these  parks  (National  Park 
Sen  ice   I9S". 

Independent  Office  Appropriations  Act  ofl952 

In  1951.  Congress  passed  a  bill  of  significant  importance  to  this  discussion    Title  V  of  the 
Independent  Office  Appropnations  Act  of  1952  was  the  first  national  attempt  to  codif>  cost  recovery  for 
Go\emment  sen  ices    It  required  each  agency  head  to  develop  and  implement  regulations  that  would  set  "fair 
and  equitable  fees'"  for  "services  or  products  provided  to  persons'"  (3  1  L'SC  Sec  9701)    The  bill  included 
language  that  required  consideration  of  four  factors     I )  direct  and  indirect  costs  to  government:  2)  value  to 
the  recipient;  3)  public  policy  or  interest  served;  and  4)  other  peninent  factors.  The  act  further  stated  that  "It 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  each  ser\  ice  or  thing  of  value  provided  by  an  agency  (except  a  mixed- 
ownership  government  corporation)  to  a  person  (except  a  person  on  official  business  of  the  United  States 
Government)  is  to  be  self-sustaining  to  extent  possible""  (3  1  USC  Sec  9701).  These  are  the  first  guidelines 
that  were  codified  in  specify  ing  some  basic  cntena  for  cost  recoverv-  that  also  applies  to  outdoor  recreation 
fees. 

Fees  in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties 

In  the  expanding  economy  of  the  fifties,  there  was  little  interest  m  fees  as  a  revenue  source  and  little 
interest  in  changes  to  the  system  However,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  issued  Circular  A-25  in  1959  that 
applied  to  all  Federal  agencies  It  stated  "a  reasonable  charge  should  be  made  to  each  identifiable  recipient 
for  a  measurable  unit  or  amount  of  Government  service  or  property  from  which  he  derives  a  special  benefit."" 
Exploding  recreational  use  on  all  Federal  lands  led  to  a  call  by  recreation  professionals  and  others  to  develop 
an  overall  recreational  strategy  for  the  country's  public  lands 

The  result  was  the  formation  of  a  blue  nbbon  review  commission  called  the  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  (ORRRC)    Among  the  various  recommendations  concerning  recreation  and 
recreational  facilities,  the  commission  also  addressed  the  issue  of  fees.  It  recommended  to  the  President  and 
Congress  that: 

Public  agencies  should  adopt  a  s>'stem  of  user  fees  designed  to  recapture  at  least  a  significant  portion 

of  the  operation  and  maintenance  costs  of  providing  outdoor  recreation  activities  that  involve  the 

exclusive  use  of  a  facility,  or  require  special  facilities  (ORRRC   1962). 

Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

The  ORRRC  report  laid  the  foundation  for  legislation  that  would  increase  funding  for  recreational 
opportunities  at  the  Federal  and  State  level    In  1964.  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  (LWCFA) 
was  passed  (PL.  88-578).  It  authon^ed  fees  for  both  entrance  to  and  use  of  facilities  in  all  seven  Federal 
land  management  agencies   In  the  act.  the  Cabinct-lc\el  official  overseeing  the  agency  was  given  authonty  to 
designate  outdoor  recreation  areas  at  which  entrance  fees  and  user  fees  could  be  charged.  Revenue  from  the 
fees  went  into  a  special  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for  use  in  acquinng  and  developing  recreation 
land. 

As  the  LWCFA  was  amended  over  the  years,  several  fee  options  were  established  for  both  entrance 
and  campground  use    Entrance  to  an  area  may  be  by  paytnent  of  a  single-visit  entrance  fee,  a  site-specific 
annual  permit,  an  annual  Golden  Eagle  Passport,  lifetime  Golden  Age  or  lifetime  Golden  Access  Passport. 
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The  singlc-MSU  entrance  fee  is  good  for  one  to  fifteen  da\s  for  a  "more  or  less  continuous  sta\  within  a 
designated  area  '"  The  period  of  time  of  a  "single  \isit"  is  established  b>  the  agcnc>    The  Golden  Eagle 
Passport  IS  an  annual  pass  for  admission  to  all  "Designated  Fee  Areas""    A  Golden  Age  Passport  is  available 
for  a  one  time  processing  fee  of  S 10  to  all  United  States  citizens  and  permanent  residents  62  years  of  age  and 
older    It  pro\idcs  a  \vai\er  of  entrance  fees  where  charged,  along  with  a  50  percent  discount  on  certain  user 
fees  (i  e  camping,  guided  tours,  parking)    A  Golden  .Access  Passport  which  is  free,  is  available  to  blind  or 
permancniK  disabled  citizens  or  permanent  residents    It  also  pro\  idcs  for  a  50  percent  discount  on  Federal 
user  fees  and  a  wai\cr  of  anv  entrance  fees 

The  attempt  b>  Congress  to  set  uniform  standards  and  maintain  one  account  for  all  fees  collected  was 
soon  modified  b\  numerous  bills  and  amendments  to  the  LVVCF.A    For  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  major 
problem  was  the  issue  of  fees  for  entrance  to  Corps  projects    In  1 968.  the  Rjvers  and  Harbors  .Act  was 
amended  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  entrance  fees,  ending  the  collection  of  such  fees  at  Corps  projects    In 
addition,  a  1972  amendment  to  the  LWCF.A  allowed  entrance  fees  to  be  collected  onK  at  NPS  and  L'SNFS 
sites.  Fees  collected  by  the  Corps  for  camping  were  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  account  for  appropnation  only 
to  the  Corps,  "without  prejudice  to  appropnations  from  other  sources  for  the  same  purposes,  for  any 
authonzed  outdoor  recreation  function  of  the  agency  by  which  the  fees  were  collected"'  (United  States 
Congress   1987) 

With  the  country  in  the  throes  of  "stagflation"  in  1979,  the  NPS  was  faced  with  a  cut  of  $12  million 
in  operating  funds  and  was  ordered  by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  make  up  the  difference  by 
raising  fees  (Mackintosh  1983).  TTie  agency  proposed  making  up  the  deficit  with  increases  averaging  74% 
over  1978  levels  in  entrance  and  other  fees.  Congress  and  the  public  reacted  very  negatively  to  the  proposal, 
and  a  legislative  moratorium  was  passed  in  Congress  that  froze  fees  for  all  agencies  at  their  January  1.  1979, 
levels.  In  addition,  in  one  of  many  modifications  to  the  LWCFA,  Congress  accidentally  suspended  collection 
of  all  camping  fees  at  ail  Federal  agencies.  TTiis  led  to  a  summer  of  major  problems  for  field  personnel,  as 
fees  were  an  important  method  of  controlling  overcrowding  and  vandalism. 

Fees  for  the  Eighties 

In  1982.  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  prepared  a  report  titled  "Increasing  Entrance  Fees  - 
National  Park  Service"  that  recommended  Congress    1)  repeal  the  statute  which  froze  all  NPS  entrance  fees 
and  2)  amend  the  LWCFA  to  remove  the  SIO  limit  on  the  pnce  of  a  Golden  Eagle  Passport.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  put  pressure  on  NPS  to  obtain  at  least  25%  of  their  operations 
and  maintenance  funds  from  user  and  entrance  fees    Based  on  those  two  factors,  the  NPS  proposed  that  the 
Congressional  moratorium  on  fees  be  repealed,  entrance  fees  be  increased  at  areas  where  fees  were  presently 
collected,  and  additional  parks  be  authonzed  to  collect  entrance  fees.  However,  the  bill  that  was  introduced 
included  a  provision  that  would  allow  fees  to  be  charged  for  hunting  and  fishing  on  Federal  lands.  Because  of 
significant  opposition  from  both  the  public  and  Congress,  the  bill  was  quickly  withdrawn  (United  States 
Congress   1987).  Also,  because  of  die  controversy  surrounding  that  bill,  fees  were  lefl  unchanged  from  the 
previous  level. 

One  amendment  to  the  LWCFA  (PL  93-303)  in  the  1970  "s  included  a  provision  that  the  Corps  (and 
only  that  agency)  provide  one  free  campsite  in  even,  project  that  had  Corps  fee  campgrounds  (Brown  1992). 
Other  Federal  and  State  agencies  that  lease  Corps  lands  at  a  project  and  develop  recreational  facilities  are 
exempt  from  this  prohibition    The  amendment  also  prohibited  all  agencies  from  collecting  fees  for  "drinking 
water,  wavside  e>diibits.  roads,  overlook  sites,  visitor  centers,  scenic  dnves.  toilet  facilities,  picnic  tables,  or 
boat  ramps  "  For  the  past  six  \ears.  the  administration  has  proposed  legislation  to  Congress  that  would  allow 
the  collection  of  fees  at  day  use  areas  and  remove  the  requirement  for  free  campsites.  The  fees  to  be  charged 
for  day  use  areas  are  not  entrance  fees  but  rather  are  for  use  of  beaches,  picnic  areas,  and  similar  highly 
developed  facilities    This  required  an  amendment  to  the  LWCFA  and  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  In  1994 
the  amendments  were  passed  and  fees  are  currently  being  charged  at  some  Corps  day  use  areas  for  use  some 
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of  the  facililics.  but  not  picnic  areas. 


Fees  or  Free?  „u,.,i  c^, ft  ,n  the  nast  ten  \  ears  bv  public  officials  and  some  of 

o„,door  ,«,ca,o.  opponunmc,  b»cd  on  Ihc  user  s  ab.ta_  «"'"'"  7"  '"'jj,,  ,„„  „,  6.,„g  „,i,  ,o 
„ri,li  for  sconcms  of  the  populalion    Funhor.  ,i  is  arfiiod  thai  those  in  .he  mtoaie  class  a 

^'uJ:;  rrhen  te„cat,:n^ee  as  pan  of  "-y-— ^„*';;:St»  Itat  S.  hTe   a  ,„,ek  o-  ea,>  one 
■         The  shift  from  tolalh  free  to  pamallv  substd./etl  oti  doo  reercat  on  has  no  ^  „, 

Pethap,  the  most  vocal  persons  have  been  .hose  ™34'»*^^^f-';it  t    r     es  ,n  .Se«t,n,  fee 
some  of  the  entrance  fees  that  were  established  in  the  1970  s. 


Prior  Research 


'"""'""tes:  in  researching  vanous  issues  concerr^ng  fees  for  ^^^  ^^^^  1 930rw.^^^^^^^ 
The  first  study  were  conducted  in  the  ^eptjs  of  the  UnUed  States  DepW  ^^^^_^  ^^ 

World  War  II.  the  economy  rapidly  ^^^^^J^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^  again  a  top.c  of  research 

most  recreation  ser^■.ces.  Not  until  the  early  1960  s  were  f^es  an  issu  ^^ 

pet^ods  ,f  interest  were  dnven  by  governmental  "'"•"l^^Z^Zn'l"^''  '« '"P^""  «>  '*'= """ 

rrt3*rerL^oti^="r=°--^'---'-"^ 

Fee  Research  Perspectives  ,Hnnr  r^rreation  has  been  from  an  economics  perspective. 

u.n.v:ssrpr(ST;;i'xrrr=s^^^ 

con'cems  of  equ.t, .  the  method  of  pav^ent.  and  -•^^'^-;^'  ,^^7^  ^^^^         Xe  of  these  stand  alone: 
Fees  for  outdoor  recreation  can  be  examined  from  r.%e  perspecti%  es. 

rather,  the>'  are  interrelated.  These  are;  concerned''  More  importantly  what 

1)  Equit>- what  and  how  do  we  ensure   fairness   toall  concemea.  h 


is  fair? 


f,  t^Z;:^;^^:^  SrS  aboot.  dea,  „,.,  and  reaet  to  vanoos  nonfee 


and  fee  issues.  ,    ,      u  r     n 

4)  Psychological  -  how  do  individuals  deal  with  tees. 
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5}  Poliucai  -  what  arc  ihc  big  '?"  and  little  "P"  (Ibrmal  and  inlbrmal)  networks  associated 
with  establishing  and  increasing  fees  and  the  ramirications  of  those  actions ' 
There  arc  numerous  interactions  among  the  different  perspectnes  Hou  people  feel  about  fees  will 
influence  what  political  actions  are  taken    Also,  the  Federal  budget  has  an  effect  on  fee  structures  as  modified 
h\'  political  action    Others  are  concerned  about  the  effect  of  fairness  or  equit\'  on  certain  population  groups 
While  some  individuals  uiU  react  to  changes  in  fee  structures,  the  dnving  forces  in  most  cases  are  the  social 
and  political  elements 

Numerous  studies  quantify  the  amount  that  people  are  willing  to  pa\  for  a  certain  outdoor  recreation 
experience    Howe\cr.  the  attitudes  and  \  lews  of  the  pa\ccs  ha\e  not  been  charactenzed  to  3n\  extent    It  is 
not  understood  how  people  \m11  actualK  react  when  confronted  with  that  "idear"  fee    Thc^  may  feel  the>  are 
being  asked  to  pa\  twice  for  a  service  that  was  until  rccentK  paid  b>  general  tax  re\cnue    Users  are  also  not 
asked  what  the%  consider  to  be  a  "fair"  fee  and  whether  the  current  fee  is  "fair" 

Even  after  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  fees  and  consensus  on  the  amount  to  be  charged, 
there  is  an  additional  element  not  often  considered  the  purpose  of  fees    To  many  people  in  the  1980's.  fees 
came  to  represent  a  change  in  political  philosophy    One  important  concern  of  the  previous  and  present 
administrations  is  reducing  costs  of  operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  of  recreational  facilities  by 
increasing  existing  fees  and  instituting  new  fees  where  possible    HoweNcr,  fees  can  also  increase  perceptions 
of  secun^;  change  visitation  patterns,  increase  perceptions  of  value  and  quality  (you  get  what  you  pay  for); 
be  used  dunng  contact  to  get  across  safety  messages  and  hazard  awareness;  increase  the  number  of  public 
programs  offered:  improve  agency  awareness  (fnendly  uniformed  person  in  fee  booth,  etc.)  and  build  support 
for  programs 

Early  Fee  Research 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  on  fees  was  conducted  by  the  NFS  at  the  request  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Park  Executives  (Williams  and  Firbes   1939).  The  study  reports  the  findings  from  a  series  of 
questionnaires  the  authors  sent  to  172  municipal.  50  state,  and  35  county  or  metropolitan  public  recreation 
agencies.  The  257  agencies  represented  201  different  governmental  units  (Williams  and  Firbes   1939).  A 
comprehensive  and  insightful  document,  the  study  examined  the  range  of  fees  and  charges  for  public 
recreation  and  policies  and  practices  related  to  fees.  Several  important  findings  came  from  this  study: 

1)  only  one  state  agency  (Division  of  Parks  of  the  Conservation  Commission  of  Virginia) 
charged  an  entrance  fee  to  all  areas.  However,  several  states  charged  a  parkmg  fee  that  was 
tantamount  to  an  entrance  fee 

2)  only  a  few  agencies  had  different  fees  for  men  and  women 

3)  differential  fees  were  used  for  some  activities  such  as  tennis  and  swimming 

4)  people  were  most  supportive  of  fees  that  were  lower  than  those  charged  for  the  same 
recreational  activity  in  the  pnvate  sector. 

Agencies  responding  to  the  survey  reported  an  average  of  16.4°''o  of  their  income  was  derived  from 
fees  of  some  sort  from  the  penod  1928-1937  (William  and  Firbes   1939).  For  1937  (and  probably  reflecting 
the  depths  of  the  Depression),  only  9%  (on  average)  of  the  operating  costs  was  recovered  from  fees.  Fees 
were  considered  to  be  incidental  to  other  methods  of  financing  and  were  seen  only  as  a  "necessary  means  of 
control  in  the  case  of  certain  facilities  and  services"  (p.  6). 

While  not  a  scientifically  constructed  random  sample,  this  study  is  comprehensive  and  detailed 
enough  to  allow  a  snapshot  of  an  era  generally  considered  "fee-free"  for  Federal  agencies    Of  the  state  and 
local  agencies  numerous  comments  regarding  fees  were  collected.  Se\  eral  commonalities  noted  were  the 
difficultly  in  changing  an  activ  ity  or  facility  from  "fee-free"  or  increasing  an  existing  fees.  Most  agencies 
found  the  greatest  support  for  a  fee  when  it  was  used  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  that  particular 
facility    Concerning  perceptions  of  fees  by  the  public,  the  report  stated 

As  might  be  expected,  the  reaction  of  the  public  is  affected  by  the  rates  of  change.  People  expect  that 
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since  the  sonico  is  a  public  one  and  -iincc  tax  njnds  are  being  used  for  at  least  partial  support,  the 
rales  should  be  considerablv  lower  than  rales  which  would  be  charged  b>'  commercial  enterpnscs  (p 
50) 

The  Booming  Fifties 

Dunng  the  next  ten  \ears.  there  was  little  mtcrest  in  recovenng  any  costs  from  users  because  the 
booming  US  cconomv  meant  that  there  was  picntx'  of  Federal  dollars  available  for  recreation  programs  of  all 
txpes    An  c\tcnsi\c  search  of  the  literature  b>-  the  Pnncipal  In\cstigator  has  not  unco\crcd  any  references  to 
fee  studies  or  even  much  discussion  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  role  of  fees.   Recreation  user  fees  for 
FederalK-  administered  areas  were  limited  to  a  small  proportion  of  ihc  National  Parks  where  an  entrance  fee 
was  collected  based  on  sitc-spccific  legislation. 

Passage  of  LVVCF  Act 

Dunng  the  I950's  there  was  nationwide  an  exponential  increase  in  visitation  at  Federal  and  State 
recreation  facilities    This  led  to  the  need  for  a  national  "mission  statement""  for  recreation.  Convened  in  the 
early  1960's.  a  panel  of  highly  respected  recreation  professionals  and  academics  chaired  the  Presidentially 
commissioned  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission  (ORRRC).  The  Commission  released  its 
report  in  1962.  Faced  with  o\en\helming  crowds  and  dctenorating  facilities,  the  seven  major  land 
management  agencies  supported  one  finding  of  the  ORRRC  report  recommending  a  modest  fee  for  some 
activities.  In  1965.  an  attempt  to  provide  some  coordination  and  consistency  among  Federal  agencies 
concerning  recreation  policy  (and  for  other  reasons  not  germane  to  this  report)  resulted  in  the  passage  by 
Congress  of  the  "Land  and  Water  Conse^^■atlon  Fund  Act."'  Discussed  elsewhere  in  this  Plan  of  Study,  the 
net  result  of  passage  of  the  LWCFA  in  1965  was  an  explosion  of  interest  in  fees  as  a  revenue  source  and  as  a 
research  topic. 

A  comprehensive  and  wide-ranging  report  was  prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  by 
Arthur  D.  Little.  Jr  and  Company  in  1967    One  of  the  more  thorough  fee  studies,  the  Little  report  was 
directed  by  the  BOR  to  draw  meaningful  conclusions  about  the 

1.  Frequency  and  duration  of  outdoor  recreation  tnps  involving  Federal  recreation  areas. 

2.  Types  of  visitors  using  these  areas. 

3.  Expenences  and  attitudes  of  visitors  using  these  areas. 

4.  Ability  of  visitors  to  pay  fees. 

5.  Effect  of  visitation  patterns  on  potential  fee  revenues. 

6.  Problems  involved  in  enforcing  fee  programs  and  other  factors  germane  to  a)  an  evaluation  of  the 
effects  of  the  present  LWCF  fee  program  and  b)  the  forming  of  usefijl  recommendations  for 
appropnate  modification  of  that  program. 

Methodologically  sound,  the  Little  study  was  the  first  to  attempt  to  question  visitors  to  Federal 
recreation  areas  concerning  their  perceptions  about  fees  and  related  issues.  The  findings  should  be 
approached  with  some  caution,  as  they  were  derived  one  year  after  fees  had  been  instituted  in  many  areas  and 
a  relatively  small  number  of  visitors  were  sampled  in  any  one  area.  Over  80%  of  the  respondents  (whether 
users  or  nonusers)  think  that  "it  is  fair""  that  visitors  who  use  Federal  recreation  areas  "should  be  charged  fees 
tocover  part  of  the  cost""  of  such  areas  (Little  1967).  Two  other  findings  of  note  to  this  Plan  of  Study  are 
that  Federal  area  usage  was  inelastic  to  pnce  and  the  fee  charge  is  not  the  major  factor  determining  area 
usage. 

Chapin's  master's  thesis  (1974)  on  "Recreation  User  Fees""  examined  the  Corps '  User  Fee  Program 
Analyzing  campground  fees  in  the  Ohio  Rjver  Division  of  the  Corps,  the  thesis  grappled  with  the  issue  of 
public  acceptance  of  fees  and  appropnate  fee  levels.  The  author  concluded  that  support  for  fees  was  mixed 
and  that  determining  an  appropriate  fee  to  recover  all  O&M  costs  was  difficult  to  determine. 
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Equit>  and  the  Corps'  Recreation  Deveiopment  Program  \(.erc  ihe  ihemes  of  a  doctoral  dissertation 
(Verbcrg   1968)    An  cmplo\ec  of  the  Corps.  Vcrberg  examined  the  question  of  whether  recreational  program 
outcomes  were  equitable    He  found  that  program  outcomes  were  more  equitable  than  the  total  cost-sharing 
effort  for  recreation.   However,  "even  the  Corps'  distribution  of  recreational  services  and  fee  collection  on  a 
regional  basis  faced  internal  problems  with  the  public  finance  equit>  cntena." 

In  1976.  BOR  contracted  with  Economic  Research  .Associates  (ERA)  to  conduct  a  telephone  and 
onsite  sune\  of  visitors  to  Federal,  state,  and  local  recreation  areas  and  to  sune>-  a  rcpresentatne  sample  of 
managers  of  those  areas  lERA  1976)  While  the  summap.  document  of  the  findings  is  available,  there  is  no 
record  of  sampling  mcthodolog>  or  the  actual  sur^ev  instruments  used  in  the  slud\  Findings  of  the  study 
were  that  the  majorir.  of  respondents  iboth  users  and  nonuscrsi  supponed  partial  pavmcnt  of  direct  costs  for 
recreation  in  the  form  of  use  fees  of  some  sort.  Over  10"n  of  respondents  felt  that  the  fees  charged  should  be 
lower  than  those  charged  for  similar  pnvate  recreation  activities  and  facilities 

Fees  were  in  the  forefront  of  research  in  the  earlv  1980's    In  1986,  a  studv  was  published  that 
included  results  from  several  questions  pertaining  to  fees  that  had  been  included  in  a  1982-83  nationwide 
survey  fNational  Park  Sen  ice   1986),  The  recreation  component  of  the  survev  was  part  of  a  much  larger 
Crime  Survev    However,  four  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  survey  are  of  interest  to  this  Plan  of  Study 
■Visitors  were  asked  two  questions  relating  to  willingness-to-pay  daily  and  annual  fees  for  entrance  to  a 
hypothetical  National  Park.  Of  the  respondents.  83%  were  willing  to  pay  S2.50  or  higher.    Another  question 
asked  respondents  how  much  operations  cost  should  be  paid  by  ta.xes  and  how  much  paid  by  direct  users 
when  the  stated  operations  cost  was  S5  00  per  person.  Fiftv-three  percent  were  in  favor  of  splitting  the  cost 
down  the  middle,  while  28%  favored  charging  the  entire  cost  to  the  user    The  final  question  offered  the 
respondents  four  services  and  asked  what  percent  of  costs  should  be  paid  by  the  users.  Most  people  favored  a 
cost-share  of  some  proportion. 

The  effect  of  day  use  fees  on  users  and  nonusers  was  included  in  a  study  conducted  for  the  CE  by  a 
Texas  A&M  researcher  m  1981-82.  He  concluded  that  "safety  and  security  problems  and  concerns  were 
greatest  in  nonfee  parks  with  unrestncted  access"  (Fletcher  1984),  This  included  not  just  actual  cnme  rates, 
but  more  importantly  the  fact  that  the  perception  of  safety  was  enhanced  with  the  institution  of  a  fee.  This 
perception  was  due  in  part  to  the  presence  of  a  gate  attendant  who  served  to  discourage  cnminal  elements  and 
activities. 

A  conference  on  Fees  for  Outdoor  Recreation  on  Lands  Open  to  the  Public  was  convened  b>'  the 
Appalachian  Mountain  Club    Featuring  such  well-known  NFS  researchers  as  Dr.  Bev  Dnver  (dev  eloper  of 
the  Recreation  Opportunitv'  Spectrum)  and  Dr  Ken  Cordell,  the  symposium  examined  numerous  aspects 
related  to  fees  from  wTllingness-to-pay  to  equity    Most  of  the  presentations  were  anecdotal  findings  and  case 
studies.  However,  it  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  the  presentations  repnnted  m  the  proceedings  that  concern 
about  fees  was  a  topic  of  much  interest  to  public  land  managers  (Driver  et  ai  1985). 

In  the  early  1 980  's  recreation  professionals  started  a  concerted  effort  to  convene  a  new  nationwide 
commission,  similar  to  the  1962  ORRRC  to  develop  new  guidelines  on  recreation  policy.  Since  the  ORRRC 
study,  major  changes  had  taken  place  in  Amencan  society  and  in  recreation  patterns  and  needs.  Created  m 
1985,  the  President's  Commission  on  Amencans  Outdoors  was  charged  "to  look  ahead  a  generation  and  see 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  .Amencans  to  have  appropnate  places  to  do  what  thev-  want  to  do  outdoors"  (PCAO 
1987).  After  meetings  across  the  countr.-.  extensive  survevs.  and  in-depth  interviews  with  many  recreation 
professionals,  a  senes  of  recommendations  vvere  proposed  to  address  major  issues.  One  major  concern  was 
how  recreation  was  to  be  funded  in  the  future  with  increasing  budget  deficits  and  widespread  resistance  to 
new  taxes    The  commission's  report  stated  that: 

In  our  hearings  across  the  countrv',  people  said  thev  vvere  willing  to  pay  more  for  recreation  on  public 
lands    If  recreation  is  to  have  the  management  attention  it  deserves,  recreationists  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  the  benefits  they  receive    Currentlv  much  of  the  costs  of  providing  recreation  on  Federal 
lands  IS  home  by  all  taxpayers,  not  just  the  beneficianes   Amencans  are  willing  to  pay  to  enjoy  the 
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outdoors    But  thcv  unn;  their  dollar ■;  -ipcnt  on  the  sites  and  rC'Nources  thcv  use    Fees  collected  at 

recreation  areas  should  -Jupplement  regular  appropnations  i'or  maintenance,  and  perhaps 

operations    (p  226) 

From  a  different  perspective,  a  recent  book  on  the  subject  of  pncing  and  attitudes,  motivations  and 

perceptions  deals  with  the  fee  issue    In  one  chapter  of  that  book  McCaniile.  Dnver  and  Crompton  (1992) 

state  that  previous  research  has  considered  fees  in  one  of  two  wavs 

"The  tlrst  relates  ut  hou  rnce  ilselferTects  changes  m  belie.s  attitudes  and  behavior,  <uch  as  allcnng 

patterns  of  use    The  concern  in  these  studies  is  with  pnce-cau.sed  changes  in  leisure  behavior    The 

second  approach  considers  price  as  the  object  of  persuasive  communication  with  emphasis  not  on 

hou  price  causes  changes  m  leisure  behavior  but  on  changes  :n  beliefs  and  attitudes  toward  price 

This  represents  a  more  -ecent  trend  in  lei.sure  pncing  literature  that  is  devoted  to  altenng  consumers 

assessments  ot'gnen  pnce  levels  (p  2T7) 

.Also  discussed  in  that  chapter  is  an  empirical  stud>  conducted  b>  Kerr  and  Manfrcdo  (1991)  that 

tends  to  support  the  abo\e  mentioned  second  approach.  The  study  results  "suggest  that  b\  targeting  beliefs 

about  fees,  attitudes  toward  paving  can  be  changed,  in  turn  affecting  attitudes  and  behaviors  regarding 

facilities  " 

Recent  Research  Findings 

While  on  the  faculty-  of  Texas  A&M  University.  I  was  principal  investigator  of  three  year  long  Corps 
funded  study  to  examine  the  impact  of  day  use  and  campground  fees    The  following  information  is  from  that 
study  (White  1993.  Reiling.  McCarville  and  White  1994.  McCanille.  Reiling  and  White  1995.  Railing  et  al 
1995)    Data  concerning  fees  for  outdoor  recreation  at  Corps  day-use  areas  and  campgrounds  was  collected  in 
the  summer  of  1993  at  six  Corps  projects  (Bumsville  Lake.WV.  Strom  Thurmond  Lake.  GA;  Truman  Lake, 
MO:  Canvon  Lake.  TX.  and  Mendocino  Lake.  CA),  This  statement  deals  only  with  the  findmgs  from  the 
day-users,  as  the  campground  findings  are  currently  being  prepared. 

Users  were  an  average  age  of  40  with  61%  male  and  an  average  group  size  of  3.1.  Education  was 
slightly  above  High  School  graduate  and  ranged  from  1 2  5  to  13  9  \ears    Income  on  average  was  536,300 
(1993  dollars)  and  ranged  from  S25.600  at  Bumsville  to  S40.300  at  J,  Percy  Pnest,  About  one  out  often 
visitors  dcscnbed  themsehes  as  being  from  a  minority  group    Visits  to  the  day  use  sites  were  short  (less  than 
3  hours)  and  their  was  little  expressed  commitment  to  use  cnK  the  day  use  area  where  the  data  was  collected. 

The  annual  pass/daily  fee  combinations  that  vneld  the  maximum  revenue  projections  for  the  six 
projects  range  from  $20  year  and  S3  day  (J  Percy  Pnest  Lake)  to  S50  year  and  S4  day  (Canyon  Lake), 
However,  several  of  the  other  annual  fee  combinations  produce  close  to  that  revenue  with  much  lower  fee 
combinations.  Setting  fees  "too  high"  results  in  more  lost  revenue  than  setting  fees  "too  low"  at  four  of  the 
six  projects    At  J  Percy  Pnest  Lake  the  fee  combination  of  S50/5  results  in  estimated  revenue  of  only 
S22.000    The  lowest  fee  combination  of  SI  0/1  results  in  estimated  revenue  of  over  SI  50,000,  The  same 
pattern  exists  at  Bumsville.  Truman,  and  Mendocino  Lakes. 

The  projections  presented  above  are  considered  to  be  minimum  estimates  of  annual  fee  revenues 
First,  users'  responses  to  the  three-choice  fee  question  are  based  on  their  "behavioral  intentions"'  rather  than 
actual  behavior.  Many  people  who  said  they  would  stop  using  the  Corps  day-use  areas  if  fees  were 
implemented  still  expressed  favorable  quality  and  preference  ratings  for  the  sites.  Second,  the  strong 
negative  attitudes  toward  fees  expressed  b>'  users  seem  to  be  based  on  philosophical  grounds    Consequently, 
thev'  mav  ha\e  behaved  "strategicalK"  by  indicating  thev-  would  not  visit  the  Corps  areas  in  the  future  if  a  fee 
system  was  implemented    Third,  this  survev  only  considered  current  users.  There  may  well  be  current 
nonusers  who  would  visit  the  day-use  areas  in  the  future,  and  thereby  partially  or  completely  ofTsct  the  current 
users  who  will  be  displaced  b>  the  fee  svstem. 

Reports  of  commitment  to  Corps  sites  and  perceptions  of  high  service  quality  did  not.  however, 
correspond  with  willingness  to  pay  fees    In  spite  of  the  overall  positive  attitudes  and  perceptions  expressed 
by  visitors,  thev-  generally  expressed  a  \erv'  negative  attitude  toward  fees  at  the  dav -use  areas.  Although  the 
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rejection  of  fees  was  quite  pen.  asive.  it  was  strongest  at  Bumsvillc.  Truman,  and  Mendocino  projects.  It  was 
more  penasivc  among  frequent  users  than  occasional  users. 

The  negati\c  attitude  toward  fees  was  also  expressed  in  terms  of  visitors'  stated  reaction  to  fees  if 
implemented    Overall,  over  4 1  percent  of  respondents  stated  thcv-  would  no  longer  \  isit  the  Corps  day-use 
areas  if  fees  were  charged    These  users  reported  lower  incomes  and  lower  education  levels  than  did  the 
respondents  who  indicated  they  would  pa>  a  fee   Those  unwilling  to  pa\  a  fee  also  spent  less  time  at  the  sites 
visited.  tra\elcd  shorter  distances  to  reach  the  sites,  and  expressed  lower  qualir>  and  preference  ratings  for  the 
areas  visited    On  the  other  hand,  they  made  man\  more  tnps  to  the  day-use  areas  dunng  the  last  vcar  than  did 
their  counterparts  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  pay  fees 

The  studv  results  suggest  that  a  fee  system  would  not  affect  minonts  group  users  an>  more  severely 
than  nonmmonty  users    Howe\cr.  the  results  consistently  indicate  that  users  with  lower  income  and 
education  would  respond  differently  to  fees  than  users  with  higher  incomes    SpccificalK .  a  larger  proportion 
of  low-ineome  users  would  stop  visiting  the  site  if  a  fee  system  was  implemented.  Furthermore,  users  with 
lower  incomes  were  more  sensitive  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fees  charged.  Higher  fees  would  displace  a  higher 
proponion  of  the  users  with  lower  income  levels. 

Respondents  reported  that  several  issues  were  \ cr.-  important  to  them  when  they  decided  upon  a  day- 
use  area.  The  most  important  of  these  issues  were  cleanliness  of  rest  rooms,  adequate  parking,  friendlmess  of 
staff,  scenery,  swimming  beaches,  security  patrols,  and  picnic  tables  near  the  beach.  Passive  activities 
enjoved  at  the  sites  included  relaxing  and  sunbathing,  while  swimming  and  fishing  were  most  popular  among 
active  participants.  Users  were  generally  quite  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  these  services  now  being  provided 
at  Corps  sites    As  a  result,  they  often  expressed  strong  commitment  or  loyalty  to  the  sites. 


Implications 

Several  recommendations  are  ofTered  toward  the  establishment  and  use  of  day-use  fees: 

•  the  disposition  of  day-use  fees  that  are  collected  need  to  be  tied  as  much  as  possible  to  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  specific  day-use  area  or  to  the  project  (84%  of  respondents  stated  support  for  returning 
fees  to  that  specific  or  other  Corps  recreation  area) 

•  brief  the  staff  members  as  to  the  need  for  and  disposition  of  the  day-use  fees;  this  will  help  bring  about  a 
more  positive  public  support  for  the  fee  program 

•  initial  setting  of  day-use  fees  at  a  conservative  level  may  lead  to  some  loss  of  revenue;  but  more 
importantly  would  lessen  the  initial  resistance  to  day-use  fees  especially  by  lower  income  users 

•  ofienng  choices  by  setting  fees  based  on  the  provision  of  services  and  facilities  will  lead  to  making  the 
users  feel  they  have  options  as  to  the  fee  charged. 

•  there  is  broad  based  support  for  discounts  for  elderly  among  all  age  groups  demonstrating  the  popularity 
of  this  type  of  fee  structure 

•  the  most  important  factor  for  support  for  paying  fees  is  previous  expenence  at  other  areas 

•  another  important  factor  is  the  perception  of  the  quality  of  the  recreation  area 

•  consistently  the  users  ranked  clean  bathrooms  as  the  most  important  item  in  their  evaluation  of  the  area 

•  the  perceived  level  of  service  was  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  visitor  satisfaction 

•  the  greatest  resistance  to  paying  a  fee  comes  from  your  most  frequent  users  who  have  the  most  to  lose 

•  perceived  value  is  determined  by  a  visitor  by  informally  considenng  the  benefits  divided  by  the  costs  -  they 
must  feel  that  they  are  getting  their  money  "s  worth 

•  to  win  over  your  customers  offer  them  the  serv  ices  thev  most  desire  -  in  this  case  clean  bathrooms, 
adequate  parking,  and  a  fnendly  staff 

•  if  possible  allow  visitors  a  selection  of  pricing  alternatives  such  as:  half  day  pass  after  3  PM;  annual 
passes  for  individuals  and  families;  etc. 
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•    offer  a  package  or  menu  of  amenities  for  different  t>pes  of  users  as  the>-  expect  the  pnce  to  vars  based  on 
the  level  of  service 

.    provide  visitors  with  a  indication  of  where  their  fee  money  is  being  used:  i.e.  a  small  sign  on  a  shelter  in 
the  day  use  area  indicating  it  was  built  with  fee  monev-.  a  short  pnnted  statement  on  the  back  of  each  user  fee 
receipt  describing  the  use  of  the  fee  money;  informal  information  when  talking  with  visitors 
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THE  ENTREPRENEURIAL  BUDGET  SYSTEiM 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  DIVISION 

TEXAS  PARKS  AND  WILDLIFE  DEPARTMENT 


The  Entrepreneurial  Budget  System  was  originally  designed  for  Texas  State  Parks  and  was  developed 
in  the  Public  Lands  Division  at  TEX.A.S  P.\RKS  .AND  WILDLIFE  DEP.ARTMENT.  It's  primary 
goal  was  to  insure  that  sound  business  operations  became  a  routine  in  the  individual  parks.  Utilizing 
techniques  developed  in  private  business,  park  operational  teams  are  thinking  in  terms  of  investment 
and  the  return  on  that  investment,  developing  sound  financial  and  business  management  skills,  and 
plarming  for  long  term  cost  recovery. 

Constructed  out  of  the  need  to  improve  financial  self-sufficiency,  a  foundation  was  laid  with  incentive 
to  reward  revenue  increases  and  fiscal  budget  savings. 

Based  on  the  return  on  investment  principle,  selected  parks  could  apply  for  construction,  equipment, 
or  expanded  expenditure  budget  fijnding  to  be  used  for  start  up  or  promotional  activities. 

Acceptance  into  the  pilot  program  was  based  on  submitting  a  developed  business  plan  that  delineated 
objectives  for  revenue  expansion,  budget  expenditure  savings,  or  both,  assured  responsible  park 
business  practices,  reinforced  conservation  and  public  education  of  the  environment,  and  established 
a  commitment  to  providing  a  quality  outdoor  experience  for  the  visitor.  In  addition  to  the  submitted 
business  plan,  pilot  parks  were  to  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  fulfilling  these  objectives  in 
attempting  sound  business  management. 

Contracts  (performance  agreements)  were  signed  to  hold  all  parties  to  pledges.  For  Parks  and 
Wildlife  management  that  was  a  guarantee  of  empowerment,  flexibility  in  the  use  of  flinding,  and 
rewarding  the  park  successes.  For  the  Parks  it  was  using  creativity  and  due  diligence  in 
accomplishing  target  and  revenue  goals,  stewardship  to  the  resource,  and  moving  closer  to 
operational  self-sufficiency. 


20-189  0-95-4 
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EBS:  THE  GENESIS 

The  genesis  of  the  entrepreneurial  budget  system  for  Texas  State  Parks  lies  in  a  renaissance 
at  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  that  began  in  the  summer  of  1990.  The  change  in  agency  leadership 
under  Mr.  Andrew  Sansom  led  to  refocus  on  day  to  day  operations.  The  work  began  -  implementing 
decentralization  and  empowerment,  seeking  programs  of  revenue  enhancement,  operational 
efficiencies  and  cost  recovery;  fijlfilling  total  product  quality  and  customer  service  commitments, 
strengthening  internal  and  external  communications;  constructing  friends  of  parks  programs, 
volunteer  partnerships,  and  developing  constituencies,  and  moving  toward  self-sufficiency. 

In  the  midst  of  the  agency  refocus  came  a  change  in  Texas  government:  a  new  administration 
and  legislature  with  a  commitment  to  streamlining  Texas  government  established  the  TEXAS 
PERFORMANCE  REVIEW.  Texas  Comptroller,  Mr.  John  Sharp  was  asked  by  the  legislature  to 
"challenge  the  basic  assumptions"  behind  state  government.  Under  his  leadership  the  most  thorough 
and  wide  ranging  review  of  state  government  operations  ever  undertaken  produced  the  1991 
Breaking  the  Mold,  detailing  hundreds  of  concrete  proposals  to  make  government  operate  more 
efficiently  and  eflFeaively  while  saving  taxpayers  dollars.  In  1993  a  second  major  review  Against  the 
Grain  contained  460  recommendations  that  would  increase  Texas  general  revenue. 

In  concert  with  the  spirit  of  these  reviews,  Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  was  mandated  in  1991 
to  move  toward  self-sufBciency.  State  General  Fund  revenue  made  up  fbUy  sixty  percent  of  state 
park  operations  prior  to  the  1991  legislative  session.  In  the  1993  legislative  session,  two  years  later, 
all  undedicated  General  Fund  support  was  removed. 

Growing  demands  on  an  almost  stagnant  Public  Lands  budget  forced  the  dark  days  of  summer 
1992.  The  reality  that  the  fiscal  year  1993  budget  allocations  could  not  support  parks  forced  the 
announcement  of  projected  park  closures  and  reductions  in  force  throughout  the  state.  The  impact 
of  this  action  drove  home  the  fact  that  a  program  of  fiscal  responsibility  must  be  developed  if  the 
Texas  parks  system  were  to  survive  entotal.  SuccessfLilly,  a  "Partners  in  Parks"  program  was 
developed  and  implemented.  Communities  throughout  the  state  responded  with  funding  support, 
"Friends"  support  groups  and  park  volunteer  programs  flourished.  Under  a  special  arrangements, 
management  of  six  parks  was  transferted  to  other  entities.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  over  $1 
million  of  in-kind  commitments  and  cash  was  generated  to  keep  parks  open.  The  Texas  Parks  system 
would  be  maintained  for  that  1992-93  state  fiscal  year  and  no  parks  closed. 

The  1994-95  state  operating  biennium  on  the  horizon  appeared  bleak.  Faced  with  a  potential 
risk  of  repeating  the  real  possibility  of  park  closures,  staff"  reductions,  coupled  with  the  need  to 
achieve  operational  efficiencies.  Parks  and  Wildlife  Public  Lands  Director,  Ron  Holliday  asked  staff" 
to  research  and  define  the  rudiments  of  the  what  would  become  the  "Entrepreneurial  Budget  System" 
-  EBS.  Focus  groups  moved  quickly  and  the  initial  planning  began  for  a  system  that  would  encourage 
sound  financial  operating  procedures  and  reward  responsible  fiscal  management  at  state  parks. 


Before  the  letters  EBS  became  a  part  of  our  daily  vocabulary  and  before  the  term 
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"entrepreneurial"  became  a  spelling  nightmare,  parks  were  experiencing  the  firustration  of  a 
decentralization  process  that,  although  underway,  had  failed  in  many  cases  to  reach  the  park  level. 
Park  employees-the  very  same  people  who  were  responsible  for  delivering  products  and  services  and 
maintaining  the  overall  image  of  state  parks-felt  less  than  empowered  to  steer  the  course  for  their 
park  sites. 

Enhancements  in  revenue  production,  cost  savings;  improved  visitor  services  and  customer 
experiences;  staff  dedication  and  creative  park  operations;  although  acknowledged,  had  no  "system" 
for  reward  Little  or  no  incentive  existed  for  a  park  to  expand  products,  services,  or  visitation.  At 
Austin  headquarters  the  budget  crunch  was  once  again  rearing  its  ugly  head  as  rumors  of  RTF's  and 
park  closures  ran  rampant. 

Reim-enting  GoverrimenljOsbovne  and  Gaebler)  had  recently  become  popular  reading  as  many 
governmental  entities  began  to  embrace  the  concepts.  THE  TEXAS  PERFORMANCE  REVIEW. 
REINVENTING  GOVERNMENT.  TPWD  needs,  and  opportunities  met  head  on  and  the  EBS 
program  was  bom... 

EBS:  THE  PILOT  PROGRAM 

In  the  last  days  of  October  1993,  performance  agreements(contracts)  were  signed  between 
the  park  staffs  and  TPWD  administration  as  the  EBS  program  commenced.  After  6  months  of 
intensive  work,  training,  business  plan  development  and  an  elaborate  acceptance  procedure,  42  parks 
from  72  park  applicants  were  identified  and  announced  as  the  pilots  for  the  Entrepreneurial  Budget 
System. 

The  foundation  of  die  EBS  program  is  built  on  an  individual  park's  business  plan  and  a  signed 
performance  agreement  (contract).  Production  of  the  business  plan  was  an  impeded  process  for  many 
of  the  park's  staffs.  Historically  the  scope  of  park  management  was  in  the  maintenance  of  facilities 
and  providing  safety  and  basic  customer  services.  Within  the  past  several  years  intensified  concern 
with  natural  and  cultural  resource  conservation  brought  added  responsibilities.  Three  initiatives:  The 
Entrepreneurial  Budget  System,  The  Natural  Quality  Agenda,  and  The  Improved  Customer  Service 
program's  starting  timelines  coincided;  adding  greater  portions  to  an  already  overflowing  plate.  The 
business  and  financial  management  aspects  added  to  the  multi-dimensional  park's  operation  was 
overwhelming.  To  quote  Wayne  Haley,  manager  at  South  Llano  River  State  Park,  "It's  like  rocket 
science  to  a  cowboy."  Instantaneously  issues  of  product/service  review,  competition  analysis  and 
competitive  advantages;  marketing,  customer  identification  and  targeting;  operational  cost 
examinations,  financial  projections,  business  operation  objectives  and  self-sufficiency  goals  became 
standard  language  at  park  sites.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to  understand  and  learn  the  concepts  but 
the  actual  implementation  was  fast  approaching.  To  their  credit,  park  staffers  not  only  expanded  their 
business  and  financial  understanding  but  began  to  think  more  like  entrepreneurs.  Challenged  to  invest 
in  programs  that  would  either  make  money  or  save  money  and  provide  services  that  would  increase 
visitors  and  revenues,  park  staffers  were  prepared  to  take  risks  and  reap  the  benefits  of  their  efforts. 
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The  major  motivating  factor  of  the  EBS  program  was  that  parks  would  keep  a  portion  of 
earned  revenue  and  accrue  expenditure  savings  into  sequential  fiscal  years.  In  essence  this  was  a 
radical  departure  fi-om  past  agency  practices.  Although  many  parks  had  provided  innovative 
programs  in  the  past,  they  were  essentially  penalized  for  saving  budgeted  dollars.  Many  times  the 
following  fiscal  year  budgets  were  reduced  by  the  amount  saved.  This  only  added  to  the  incentive 
to  "blow'the  budgets"  prior  to  fiscal  years  endings  Sadly,  attempts  at  increasing  revenue  were  rarely 
acknowledged  much  less  rewarded 

Under  EBS,  revenue  rewards  were  to  be  determined  through  a  procedure  that  returned  to  the 
park  35°/o  of  every  doUar  exceeding  an  individual,  contraaed,  target  revenue  amount  of  the  individual 
park.  Termed  as  the  "EBS  split",  exceeded  target  revenues  were  divided  with  40%  retained  by  the 
agency  for  general  fijnding.  25%  was  to  be  reser\'ed  in  a  special  account  to  supply  future  stan  up 
funding  as  additional  parks  come  on  line  with  the  EBS  program.  The  remaining  35%  was  to  be  kept 
by  the  park  for  investment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  park  superintendent,  in  that  park's  operational 
needs,  facility  expansion  or  enhanced  programming. 

The  contracted  target  revenue  amount  was  based  on  the  park's  fiscal  year  1993  collected  revenues 
with  the  addition  of  an  agency  projected  1.4%  normal  growth  factor.  For  example,  a  park  producing 
550,000  in  annual  revenue  would  contract  for  a  target  of  $50,700.00.  When  550,701.00  had  been 
-  achieved,  the  EBS  split  came  into  effect. 

As  an  additional  incentive,  EBS  pilot  parks  were  granted  special  start  up  fijnds  to  assist  with 
getting  business  operations  underway.  Over  all,  the  agency  ultimately  invested  $235,000  for  a 
projected  return  of  $1,000,000  in  additional  revenue.  As  stated  by  Ron  HolUday  "the  financial  impact 
to  parks  not  participating  in  EBS  was  much  less  that  we  anticipated.  That's  because  the  EBS  [start 
up]  requests  were  very  modest  in  terms  of  requesting  additional  seed  funding.  "In  initial  planning 
sessions  it  was  determined  that  the  enrire  public  lands  budget  would  be  distributed  after  all  EBS  needs 
were  met.  EBS  coupled  with  fijnding  for  salary  equity,  the  automation  initiative,  the  centralized 
reservations  program,  and  software/hardware  purchases  caused  non-pilot  operating  budgets  to  be 
reduced. 

TPWD's  commitment  of  the  pilot  parks  was  outlined  in  the  signed  contract  (performance 
agreement).  The  agency  was  to  provide  empowerment,  allow  flexibility  in  expenditure  budgets  and 
pricing  policies,  maintain  the  return  incentives,  and  perhaps  most  important,  not  raid  park  budgets 
to  fund  short  falls  in  other  parks  or  programs  as  the  fiscal  year  progressed.  Andrew  Sansom  is 
quoted  stating  "I  put  my  signature  on  those  contracts,  we'll  keep  our  end  of  the  bargain  and  those 
budgets  won't  be  touched."    And  they  weren't... 


As  in  the  business  worid,  park  managers,  by  signing  the  performance  agreement  (contract), 
commit  both  themselves  and  the  park  staffs  to  achieve  target  revenue  and  expenditure  targets;  meet 
operational  guidelines  of  maintenance,  safety,  customer  service,  quality  management,  and  the  agency 
conseivation  stewardship  mission.  Failure  to  meet  projected  revenue  and  budget  goals  would  mean 
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that  the  future  budget  would  be  decreased  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  shortcoming,  so  the  element  of 
risk,  risk  determined  at  the  park  level,  was  introduced 

Ultimately  the  EBS  program  shifts  the  burden  of  responsibility'  for  a  park's  operational  and 
financial  decision  making  from  a  centralized  control  at  TPVvD  Ausun  Headquarters  to  the  field  staff 
at  the  park  sites,  simultaneously  holding  park  managers  staffs  accountable  for  the  decisions.  As  the 
need  for  operational  self-sufficiency  grows  stronger  with  each  passing  year,  the  EBS  program  places 
the  responsibility  at  the  park  level  where  it  can  most  effectively  be  successful 

EBS:  THE  DISCOVERY  PHASE 

Looking  from  the  outside,  an  observer  might  conclude  linle  of  a  true  business  nature  has 
occurred  in  the  initial  pilot  program.  However,  what  has  really  changed  is  the  presence  of  unleashed 
talent  hard  at  work  developing  special  programs  for  revenue  enhancement,  and  an  explosion  of  ideas 
on  how  park  sites  can  become  self-sufficient  For  many  this  meant  establishing  a  line  of  site  specific 
resale  items  under  the  new  Texas  State  Park  Store.  Others  planned  new  educational  and  interpretive 
programs,  special  promotions,  recreational  equipment  rentals,  setting  differential  fees  at  the  park  level 
and  developing  special  park  tours.  The  enhanced  products,  sersices,  and  programs,  not  only  have 
been  universally  well  received  by  park  visitors,  but  have  exceeded  revenue  projections. 

What  remains  to  be  done  is  continuing  to  design  a  program  that  must  be  built  as  it  develops. 
Fine  tuning  objectives,  ironing  out  details,  monitoring,  evaluating,  and  nurturing  new  ventures  is  a 
joint  effort  between  the  park  staffs  and  the  Austin  based  support  program  staff.  During  the  fiscal  year 
94  program  the  park's  expenditure  savings  exceeded  projection  due  largely  to  careful  purchasing, 
renegotiating  contracts  for  ser/ices,  cost  efficiencies,  and  an  active  volunteer  program  that  generated 
payroll  savings,  and  staff  commitment  to  saving  every  possible  dollar.  EBS  has  proven  to  be  an 
unqualified  success  and  therefore  has  gone  forward.  Even  the  "Doubting  Thomases"  were  won  over 
when  oversize  checks  were  presented  to  forty  of  the  pilot  EBS  parks  totaling  5378,000  at  the  Public 
Lands  Division  Annual  Meeting  in  the  fall  of  1994.  These  frinds  were  added  to  their  base  budgets 
to  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of  the  park  superintendents. 

As  with  any  new  venture  respective  to  a  dynamic  process,  the  pilot  program  failed  in  some 
areas.  Most  pronounced  is  the  fact  that  a  wedge  was  driven  between  the  parks  of  the  pilot  program 
and  the  non-accepted  EBS  applicants.  Rejection  coupled  with  reduced  operating  budgets  developed 
a  negative  connotation  for  some  park  staffs.  The  1995  fiscal  year  program  brings  negative 
perceptions  that  require  creative  solutions. 

In  the  day  to  day  management  of  pilot  parks  with  so  much  emphasis  being  placed  on 
generating  revenues,  it  is  a  constant  struggle  to  see  that  vital  programs  of  outside  professional 
research,  park  promotions,  resource  stewardship  and  the  customer  value  relationship  were  not 
compromised. 

Limited  business  management  skills  caused  problems  of  overestimating/underestimating 
revenue  generating  capabilities  and  understanding  the  relationship  between  income,  costs,  and 
profitability. 
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Because  of  weakness  in  outreach  capabilities,  difficulty  existed  in  getting  the  promotional 
message  out  to  existing  and  potential  park  visitors.  Therefore  programs  that  offered  good  revenue 
potential  were  scantly  attended. 

Attempts  to  save  budget  expenses  led  to  missed  opportunities  for  sustained  visitation, 
promotions,  and  enhanced  customer  service 

Rudimentary  financial  management  skills  could  not  anticipate  changes  in  business  volumes 
and  therefore  slow  reaction  caused  added  costs  or  revenue  shonfall. 

New  staff  concession  operations  and  the  implementation  stage  for  the  Texas  State  Park  Store 
could  only  be  given  the  "best  guess" 

To  say  it  has  been  a  challenge  to  convince  budget  analysts  of  this  new  approach  is  a  gross 
understatement.  In  faa,  a  key  legislative  budget  analyst  suggested  cutting  park  budgets  this  year  by 
almost  $2  million,  after  they  had  raised  over  $1  million  of  new  revenue  the  year  before.  Had  this 
occurred,  all  incentive  would  have  been  lost  forever... 

EBSiTHE  NEXT  GENERATION 

The  Entrepreneurial  Budget  System  program  will  be  a  dynamic  and  fluid  process  over  the  next 
several  years.  During  the  initial  pilot  phase,  the  program  structure  was  designed  to  support  a  small 
number  of  parks.  The  second  phase  was  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1995  and  underwent  some  major 
changes. 

As  a  total  of  95  parks  became  a  part  of  the  second  generation,  the  available  base  fiinding 
remained  at  essentially  the  same  dollar  amount.  Start  up  funding,  which  was  plentifijl  during  the  pilot 
program,  was  extremely  limited.  Where  start  up  fiinding  came  in  the  form  of  grants  in  the  94 
program,  it  came  in  a  repayable  loan  form  during  the  95  program.  Expenditure  budget  funding  which 
was  previously  enhanced  during  the  pilot  program  remained  flat  during  the  second  generation. 


During  this  fiscal  year's  program,  the  setting  of  target  revenues  will  undergo  a  change  as  well. 
Fiscal  year  94  target  revenue  was  set  as  a  1.4%  increase  over  the  previous  year's  income.  Under  a 
new  and  improved  system,  parks  selected  a  revenue  growth  percentage  of  their  choosing.  Based  on 
past  revenue  history  a  park  selected  within  a  range  of  1/2  to  3%  increase.  The  reward  incentive 
return  is  scaled  to  the  growth  factor.  Where  in  the  pilot  year,  all  parks  committed  to  a  standaui 
revenue  increase  and  received  35%  of  return,  the  individual  park  must  now  increase  revenue  by  3% 
to  receive  that  35%  return.  The  lower  the  risk,  the  lower  the  return.  Although  it  has  become  more 
difBcult  to  receive  the  greater  percentage  or  return,  many  parks  value  the  lesser  risk  avenue. 
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With  the  understanding  that  the  EBS  program  will  appear  differently  as  the  years  progress, 
one  sustainable  fact  exists:  TEXAS  STATE  PARKS  can  expect  the  incentive  factors  to  remain 
constant.  The  success  of  the  future  for  EBS  and  state  parks  lies  in  meeting  and  exceeding  these 
goals.  Inherent  in  the  EBS  process  is  the  value  that  all  park  assets  will  be  managed  in  the  manner  to 
provide  for  the  maximum  return  possible,  and  that  proper  stewardship  of  the  park  natural  and  cultural 
resource(s)  is  the  first  priority.  Park  staffs  engage  in  planning,  monitoring,  evaluating,  and  correaing 
both  old  and  new  aspeas  of  a  park's  operation  to  allow  for  this  maximum  return.  The  success  of  this 
program  lies  in  a  covenant  of  a  shared  entrepreneurial  vision  that  will  both  sustain  and  allow  for 
fliture  park  and  system  growth.  Ideally  this  vision  goes  beyond  keeping  the  gates  open,  maintaining 
the  grounds,  and  raising  fees  to  increase  revenues  for  sustaining  the  system.  As  the  EBS  programs 
grow,  the  changing  customer  demographics,  adapting  to  the  ongoing  customer  demand,  maintaining 
sensitivity  to  the  price-value  relationship  of  delivering  value  to  the  customer;  sustaining  competitive 
advantage,  maintaining  the  safe,  clean,  wholesome  park  environment;  committing  to  continuous 
quality  improvement,  and  establishing  an  on-going  quest  for  variety  in  park  activities  will  be  focused 
and  refocused.  The  park's  future  business  operations  lies  in  the  expansion  of  the  customer  base, 
constituency  building,  and  quality  product  delivery.  Providing  a  quality  outdoor  experience  in  a 
conserved  and  preserved  natural  or  cultural  setting  is  the  purpose  of  a  park's's  business.  A 
combination  of  our  stewardship  mission  coupled  with  EBS  ventures  allows  delivery  of  the  park 
product  for  the  flittire  generations  of  users  while  strengthening  the  parks  system  to  insure  the  fijture 
availability  of  the  product. 
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Entrepreneurial  Budget  System 
Park  Performance  Agreement 


In  consideration  of  fiscal  year  1995  expenditure  budget  fundii^g,  a  repayable  seed  loan  progranri, 
a  start-up  grant  program  for  first  time  accepted  parks,  expanded  systems  support  and  a  return 
on  investment  covenant,  the  undersigned 


Iparki 

enters  iiito  Agreement  with  The  Public  Lands  Division  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Division)  of 
Texas  Parks  and  Wildlife  Department  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Agency)  for  the  period  of  fiscal 
year  1995  beginning  on  September  1,  1994  and  ending  August  31,  1995. 


(pirk) 


(hereafter     referred   to  as  the  EBS  Park)    will    generate  the  revenue    target  amount  of 

5 as  based  on  the  foUowing  potential  (EBS  business  plan  objectives  and 

implementation  strategy). 


The  EBS  Park  agrees  to  the  following  conditions: 

The  EBS  Park  shall  comply  with  the  standards  and  procedures  as  defined  if  J^e  PARK 
nPFR  ATIONS  ST^DARDS  MANUAL,  THE  CURRENT  HSCAL  YEAR  APPROVED 
^F^UCTiSe  AND  schedule/ THE  STATE  PARK  REPORTING  AND 
ACCoSS^M^UAL  (SEPTEMBER  1975),  AGENCY  AND  DIVISION 
DmkcnVES  AS  ISSUED,  AND  TEXAS  PARKS  AND  WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 
POLICY. 

The  day  to  day  operations  of  the  EBS  Park  shaU  be  conducted  by  the  Park  Manager  in 

pSner^ship  with  L  Park  Staff  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Park  Partners).  Those  operabor^ 

Will  be  compliant  with  all  Agency  personnel,  salary  schedules,  purchasmg,  and  legal 

policies. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  not  do  or  permit  anything  to  be  done  to  adversely 

affect  the  Park,  Division,  or  Agency  image. 
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The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  not  enter  into  anv  contractual  agreement  that 
binds  the  Park,  Division,  or  Agency  without  securing  ivrirren  approval  from  the  Division 
Director,  Execuhve  E>irector,  or  the  designate. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  use  due  diligence  :o  control  budget  expenditures. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  use  due  diligence  to  promote  the  Park  with  a 
focus  on  buUding:  operahonal  self-sufficiency,  customer  sen,-ice,  community 
partnerships,  volunteer  partnerships,  and  conshtuenaes. 

The  Park  Manager/ Park  Partners  shall  use  due  diligence  to  protect  the  Park's  natural  and 
cultural  resources  and  provide  for  the  visitor  understanding  and  appreciation  of  these 
resources. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  submit  to  the  EB5  Facilitator  by  September  15  of 
the  following  fiscal  year  a  complete  and  final  Annual  Staff-operated  Concession  Inventory 
and  the  Key  Result  Area  Report  of  accomplished  business  objechves,  revenues  generated, 
and  budget  dollars  expended. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  submit  to  the  Regional  Director  on  or  before  the 
10th  day  of  the  following  month,  a  profit/loss  statement  that  includes  the  completed 
Staff-operated  Concession  Inventory  package  (if  applicable). 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  submit  to  the  EBS  Facilitator  by  the  10th  dav  of 
the  following  months:  DECEMBER,  MARCH,  JUNE,  AXD  SEPTEMBER  (of  the  following 
fiscal  year),  the  previous  quarter's  revenues  and  expenditure  statistics  as  outlined  in  the 
annual  Key  Result  Areas  Report. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  not  implement  a  new  or  changed  fee  where  the 
specific  approval  process  has  not  been  secured  or  where  the  approval  document,  signed 
by  the  Execuhve  Director  has  not  been  received. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  not  implement  a  staff-operated  concession  until 
the  approved  concession  management  plan  has  been  filed  with  the  Division  Director. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partner  shall  use  due  diligence  in  the  selection  of  resale  products 
and  sell  no  items  that  are  of  questionable  quality  or  that  adversely  affect  the  Agency 
image  or  mission. 

The  Park  Manager/Park  Partners  shall  not  provide  any  facility,  service,  or  item  on  a  free 
basis  until  specifically  authorized  to  do  so,  in  writing,  by  the  Kvision  Director,  Executive 
Director  or  nis  designate. 


THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  CONDITIONS  OF  COMPLETING  THE  AGREEMENT  IN  FAVOR 
OF  THE  EBS  PARK: 

•  Budgeted  funding  dollars  for  fiscal  year  1995  may  be  interchanged  at  the  discretion  of 

the  Park  Manager/Park  Partners.    A  budget  change  must  accompany  each  budget  ID 
change. 

in  expenditure  funding  is  granted  to  the  EBS  Park  to  facilitate  the 


aforesaid  fiscal  year  1995  revenue  target.    Budget  spending  exceeding  fiscal  year  1995 
funded  amount  required  approval  in  advance  from  the  Division  Director. 
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Dollar  amounts  exceeding  the  fiscal  year  1995  revenue  target  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

%  is  retained  by  the  Agency; 

25    %  is  retained  by  the  Division  to  maintain  the  seed  fund  for  future  funding 
of  EBS  Park  business  projects; 

%  is  returned  to  the  EBS  Park  for  use  to  increase  operating  budgets. 


program  development,  equipment  purchase,  or  for  general  savings 

Fiscal  year  1995  budgeted  expense  savings  will  be  returned  to  the  EBS  Park,  dollar  for 
dollar,  as  a  fiscal  year  1996  budget  supplement.  Exempt  or  classified  lapse  salaries 
generated  from  vacant  positions  are  not  considered  as  part  of  the  expenditure  budget 
savmgs  incentive,  and  therefore  are  exempted  as  part  of  the  roll-over  savings.  For  fiscal 
year  1995,  over-expended  budget  line  items  for  exempt  and  classified  salaried  shall  not 
negatively  impact  the  calculation  of  overall  expenditure  budget  savings. 


THE  TERMS  OF  THIS  AGREEMENT  MAY  ONLY  BE  AMENDED  WHEN  AGREED  TO  IN 
WRITING,  DATED,  AND  SIGNED  BY  ALL  PARTIES.  THIS  AGREEMENT  IS  BOUND  BY 
RULES,  REGULATIONS,  AND  ESTABLISHED  OPERATING  PROCEDURES  OF  TEXAS 
PARKS  AND  WILDLIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

THIS  AGREEMENT  BINDS  AND  BENEHTS  THE  AGENCY  AND  THE  EBS  PARK  ONLY 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  A  HSCAL  YEAR  1995  EBS  PARK  PROGRAM  CONDUCTED  BY  THE 
PUBLIC  LANDS  DIVISION  OF  TEXAS  PARKS  AND  WILDLIFE.  CHANGES  IN 
PERSONNEL  AT  ANY  LEVEL  DO  NOT  NEGATE  THIS  AGREEMENT. 


Regional  Director  Park  Partner 


Division  Director  Park  Partner 


Chief  Financial  Officer  Park  Partner 


Executive  Director  Park  Partner 


Park  Manager  Park  Partner 
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True  Reinvention:  Run  Forests  Like  Businesses 


^> Testimony  for  Randall  O'Toole 
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True  reinvention  muse  rebuild  the  Forest  Service  from  the 
ground  up.  Such  a  reinvention  happened  during  the  1980s, 
but  it  was  haphazard  and  responded  as  much  to  a  new  com- 
puter system  and  antipathy  to  the  Reagan  administration 
as  it  did  to  scientific  or  environmental  concerns. 

The  next  reinvention,  reform,  revolution,  or  whatever 
you  want  to  call  it,  .must  improve  the  balance  bet\veen  vari- 
ous forest  uses  by  leveling  the  playing  field  for  the  budget- 
ing for  those  uses.  This  means  getting  Congress,  which  is 
anything  but  a  level  playing  field,  out  of  the  funding  pro- 
cess. The  next  reinvention  must  also  prepare  the  national 
forests  for  the  fiscal  crisis  which  is  threatening  the  nation 
by  making  those  forests  pay  their  way  instead  of  funding 
chem  out  of  tax  dollars. 

The  192  million  acres  of  national  forests  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg  when  it  comes  to  the  federal  land  base. 
Also  highly  visible  are  the  80  million  acres  of  national  parks. 
Less  visible  but  prominent  in  the  West  are  265  million  acres 
of  "public  domain"  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BL.M)  and  87  million  acres  of  national  wild- 
life refuges. 

Together,  that's  a  total  of  more  than  620  million  acres 
of  land— 27  percent  of  the  U.S.— managed  by  four  differ- 
ent agencies.  The  assets  on  these  lands  are  probably  worth 
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well  over  $200  billion,  which  could  prove  attracuvc  to  a 
future  Congress  desperate  to  balance  the  budget.  But  man- 
aging these  lands  costs  taxpayers  more  than  $4.3  billion 
per  year  more  than  it  returns  to  the  Treasury,  mainly  be- 
cause Congress  has,  more  or  less  inadvertently,  designed 
the  agencies  to  reward  the  managers  for  losing  money. 

These  lands,  particularly  the  forests  and  BLM  lands, 
are  also  the  focus  of  intense  environmental  controversies 
and  debates.  Environmentalists  rightly  point  out  that  log- 
ging, grazing,  and  mining  can  be  deadly  to  wildlife  and  fish 
and  destructive  of  scenic  beauty  and  watersheds.  More  sub- 
dy  destructive  are  programs  like  fire  suppression  and  simple 
neglect  of  ceruin  resources.  Congress  has  built  few  of  these 
costs  into  the  agency-reward  system. 

Close  examination  reveals  that  the  dollar  losses  and 
the  environmental  costs  are  related:  Both  ultimatelv  de- 
rive from  a  budgetary  process  that  rewards  managers  for 
losing  money  on  environmentally  destructive  activities.  For 
years,  environmentalists  have  fought  for  prescriptive  band- 
aids  to  this  problem,  but  even  when  such  band-aids  have 
passed  Congress— which  is  rare— they  have  often  been  ig- 
nored by  managers  more  motivated  by  incentives  than  by 
ambiguously  written  laws. 

Although  the  national  parks  are  more  prominent  in  the 
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public  eye.  debates  over  the  national  forests  are  far  more 
contentious  because  so  many  more  parties  arc  involved: 
timber  purchasers,  ranchers,  mmcrs.  recreationists.  hunt- 
ers. «ater  users,  envirunmcncalists.  and  all  sorts  of  subsets 
of  each  of  these  groups.  .-Mmost  anv  proposal  that  pleases 
some  of  these  i^roups  seems  bound  to  displease  others,  so 
the  Forest  Service  is  increasingly  the  victim  of  gridlock. 

Yet  there  is  a  way  out  that  could  potentially  please  al- 
most all  public  land  users  and  interest  groups.  This  requires 
taking  advantage  of  the  e.xtremely  high  recreation  values 
that  are  not  now  being  captured  bv  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  agencies.  While  user  fees  \\ill  upset  some 
recreationists.  most  mav  realize  that  in  exchange  for  their 
fees  they  will  get  better  land  management. 

According  to  the  Forest  Service,  the  market  value  of 
national  forest  recreation  is  well  over  56.6  billion  per  year, 
of  which  S2.6  billion  is  hunting  and  fishing.  Actual  recre- 
ation fee  collections  are  less  than  $50  million  per  year,  or 
less  than  1  percentof  market  value.  "Willingness  to  pay"  is 
even  greater  than  market  value — $11. 2  billion  per  year.  The 
difference  is  that  willingness  to  pay  includes  the  amounts 
that  some  people  might  be  willing  to  pay  over  and  above 
the  market  price. 

Extrapolating  these  numbers  to  other  federal  lands,  and 
taking  inro  consideration  the  fact  that  hunting  and  fishing 
are  not  allowed  in  many  parks  and  refuges,  the  total  mar- 
ket value  of  recreation  on  the  national  forests,  parks,  ref- 
uges, and  BLM  lands  is  more  than  $1 1  billion  per  year. 
Again,  this  is  well  over  100  times  the  amount  the 
recreationists  are  now  paying. 

Forest  Service  estimates  of  recreation  values  are  prob- 
ably exaggerated.  While  they  are  based  on  well-known  eco- 
nomic techniques  ("contingent  value"  and  "travel  cost" 
methods),  many  economists  question  the  reliability  of  those 
techniques.  But  even  if  the  numbers  are  five  times  too  high, 
recreation  is  still  worth  more  than  any  other  resource  on 
the  public  lands.  In  fact,  on  most  forests  recreation  is  worth 


Table  One 
Current  Receipts  and  Costs 

(millions  of  dollars  per  year) 
Millions      Total      Treasury    Treasury  Cash 
of  Acres  Revenues  Returns 


Forest  Service 

192 

Park  Service 

80 

BLM 

265 

Fish  &  Wildlife 

_az 

Total 

624 

1,000 


1,292 


465 


500 


4,730 


The  four  agencies  that  manage  27  percent  of  the  nation's  land 
collectively  lose  S4  7  billion  per  year  on  land  management. 
Treasury  returns  don't  include  funds  retained  by  the  agencies 
or  mineral  receipts  collected  by  the  Minerals  Management 
Service.  Treasury  costs  include  construction  and  county 
payments  but  not  land  acquisition  All  data  based  on  1994. 


more  than  all  other  resources  combined. 

I  The  Forest  Service's  market  value  estimates  average 

around  $Z  per  visitor  hour.  To  be  conservative,  projections 

in  this  article  assume  that  user  fees  will  average  around 

50c  per  visitor  hour,  uith  some  rvpes  of  recreation  ptoduc- 

ing  less  and  other  forms  producing  much  more.  Projections 

also  assume  modest  increases  in  fees  from  other  resources. 

I    This  article  does  not,  however,  account  for  the  value  of 

I    subsurface  resources:  a  future  issue  of  Different  Drummer 

will  take  up  this  question. 

Charging  market  rates  for  national  forest  and  other 
public  land  recreation,  as  well  as  for  other  resources,  will 
simultaneouslv  solve  several  problems: 

•  Funding  land  management  out  of  such  user  fees  can 
save  taxpayers  S5  billion  per  vear — more  than  S2  bil- 
lion on  the  national  forests  alone — without  such  dras- 
tic actions  as  selling  the  public  lands. 

•  Recreation  fees  can  act  as  a  proxy  for  numerous  en- 
vironmental values,  giving  managers  incentives  to 
protect  wildlife  habitat,  clean  water,  and  scenic 
beauty. 

•  A  share  of  user  fees  can  be  dedicated  to  protecting 
biodiversity  and  other  non-market  resources,  gener- 
ating large  sums  for  those  activities  without  directly 
costing  taxpayers  a  cent. 

•  Revenues  will  be  sufficient  to  manage  the  public 
lands  without  tax  subsidy,  thereby  eliminating  po- 
litical interference  by  Congressional  appropriators. 

•  Recreation  fees  can  help  maintain  returns  to  coun- 
ties even  in  places  where  commodities  are  declin- 
ing. 

These  good  things  will  result,  however,  only  if  recre- 
ation fees  and  other  changes  are  carefully  crafted  and  imple- 
mented. To  some,  this  is  an  argument  against  making  any 
changes:  but  like  it  or  not,  change  is  going  to  happen.  The 
problem  is  to  figure  out  changes  that  will  be  both  good  for 
the  environment  and  acceptable  to  a  fiscally  conservative 
Congress. 

Run  Them  Like  Businesses 

The  solution  to  this  conundrum — protecting  the  environ- 
ment while  being  fiscally  conservative — is  to  design  the 
Forest  Service  and  other  natural  resource  agencies  to  run 
like  businesses.  R^rjvennngGovemmenf  authors  Osborne  and 
Gaebler  point  out  that  most  government  agencies  can't  be 
tun  like  businesses  because  they  are  funded  out  of  tax  dol- 
lars while  businesses  earn  their  income  from  customers. 
But  nearly  all  natural  resources  on  the  public  lands  are 
marketable  and  the  agencies  could  earn  all  of  their  rev- 
enues from  customers. 

To  run  resource  agencies  like  businesses,  we  must  also 
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Forest  and  Park  Service  Facts 

Forest  and  p.irk  managers  and  advocates  often  say  that  their 
agencies  "aren''  ^uopn?^'!  "o  make  a  profit.'  In  fact,  the 
•ounders  of  the  Fo-est  Se-.ice  am  Park  5e'vice,  Gif-'ord 
Pinchot  and  Sieonen  Mather,  hoih  origmallv  expected  lo 
manage  their  agencies  at  a  profit.  Pinchot  in  particular  prom- 
ised Congress  that  he  would  "make  the  forests  pay"  their 
way  if  thev  were  transferred  to  his  Bureau  of  Forestry.  He 
failed  to  keep  this  promise,  which  perturbed  Congress  tor 
many  years  until  the  1930s  when,  tor  a  few  vears,  the  na- 
tional forests  did  pay  their  wav. 


recognize:  the  natural  tension  betu  r;n  managers  and  own- 
ers. .Managers  tend  to  ina.simize  the;r  budqcts  m  nether  thev 
irc  manasjin^  public  a;;e.ncies  or  for-profit  businesses.  In 
contrast,  owners  uant  ma.vimum  profits  or.  for  public  agen- 
cies, ma.ximiiiii  net  social  benefits.  To  make  sure  that  che 
interests  of  the  m.inaicrs  and  o\\  nets  are  identical,  the  sa\T.y 
owner  will  design  the  business  so  that  the  mana:;ers'  bud- 
gets are  maximized  when  thev  produce  maximum  profits 
(or  net  benefits). 

In  the  case  of  the  public  lands,  we  will  also  want  some 
checks  and  balances  to  make  sure  that  environmental  val- 
ues are  protected.  As  far  as  possible,  these  should  insure: 

•  Managers  consider  all  resource  values,  not  just  the 
ones  that  produce  the  most  political  benefits; 

•  Managers  have  no  incentives  to  subsidize  or  cross- 
subsidize  some  resources  with  the  profits  produced 
by  other  resources; 

•  Managers  are  as  willini;  to  make  a  profit  doing  noth- 
ing as  thev  are  from  environmentally  destructive  ac- 
tivities; and 

•  Managers  have  incenrives  ro  consider  nonmarket 
values  such  as  biodiversiry.  certain  historic  resources, 
and  non-recreational  aspects  of  wilderness. 
Reforms  of  the  Forest  Service  and  other  public  land 

agencies  can  meet  all  of  these  goals  by  following  just  four 
principles: 

1.  Congress  must  allow  land  managers  to  charge  fair 
market  value  for  all  uses,  including  recreation.  This 
will  give  managers  an  incentive  to  consider  nearly 
all  resource  values. 

2.  Congress  must  fund  individual  forests,  parks,  and 
BLM  distticis  exclusivelyoutof  the  net  income  they 
earn  each  year.  Funding  out  of  gross  income  will  give 
managers  an  Incentive  to  spend  any  profits  they  make 
on  below-cost  activities  elsewhere.  Only  funding  out 
of  net  will  give  managers  an  incentive  to  avoid  cross- 
subsid  es.  since  such  subsidies  u  ill  reduce  their  net 
income. 

3.  Congress  must  allow  federal  managers  to  sell  "con- 
servarion  easemenrs"  to  people  m  ho  want  to  piotect 
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critical  are.n.  Thi~,  will  give  managers  an  incentive 
to  procect  nonmarket  'esources. 

4.  Congress  must  dedicate  a  fixed  share  of  public  land 
receipts  to  hiiidiversity.  historic,  wilderness,  or  other 
trust  fund>.  Managed  by  appropriare  boards  of  trust- 
ees, these  trust  funds  will  give  managers  incentives 
to  protect  biodiversity  and  other  nonmarket  values. 
.Although  these  principles  are  critical,  several  other 

questions  must  be  answered: 

•  How  do  M  e  move  from  rhe  currenr  svstem  to  the  new- 
system.' 

•  How  should  re\enues  be  distributed  among  manag- 
ers, trust  funds,  counries.  and  the  U.S.  Treasur\.= 

•  How  will  the  reformed  public  lands  be  organized.^ 

•  What  happens  if  a  national  forest,  park,  or  other  land 
unit  goes  ■'bankrupt  ".- 

Transirion:  Just  Do  It 

E.xperiences  in  Britain.  New  Zealand,  eastern  Europe,  and 
elsewhere  have  taught  that  reforms  must  be  phased  in  as 
quickly  as  possible  or  they  will  fail.  To  provide  for  rapid 
reform.  Congress  should  give  national  forests,  parks,  ref- 
uges, and  BLM  districts  seed  money  equal  to  their  previ- 
ous year's  budget  and  assure  managers  that  they  will  re- 
ceive no  further  funding  from  tax  dollars  thereafter. 

From  then  on,  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  managers 
will  be  allowed  to  keep  a  fi.xed  share  of  the  net  receipts 
they  earned  that  year.  M\  remaining  receipts  will  go  either 
to  trust  funds,  county  treasuries,  or  che  U.S.  Treasur>-.  The 
amount  that  managers  have  to  give  up  will  be  based  on 
their  total  receipts  minus  total  expenditures  and  will,  in 
effect,  be  the  "rent"  paid  by  public  land  users  to  che  own- 
ers of  that  land. 

Managers  will  be  under  no  obligation  to  immediately 
spend  either  rheir  seed  money  or  the  share  of  net  receipts 
that  they  earn.  Instead,  as  private  firms  do,  they  may  choose 
to  carry  over  funds  from  particularly  good  years  to  spend 
during  poor  years. 

The  alrernative  to  "just  doing  it"  would  be  to  phase  in 
reforms,  perhaps  one  agency  or  one  region  at  a  time.  The 
problem  wich  this  is  th-t  the  reformed  agencies  or  regions 
would  suffer  from  below-cost  competition  from  the 
unreformed  areas.  For  example,  if  Congress  allowed  na- 
tional forests  to  charge  market  recreation  fees  but  not  na- 
tional parks  or  BLM  lands,  many  recreationists  would  sim- 
ply go  to  the  still-subsidized  areas. 

Using  Revenues  as  Incentives 

Currently,  the  U.S.  Treasury  gets  less  than  $500  million 
from  the  national  forests  and  under  $150  million  from  all 
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Table  Two 
Distribution  of  Projected  Receipts 

(miiliions  ot  doll.ifs  per  ve3T) 
Total       Auencv       Trust      Countv  Treasur, 
Revenues  Budyeis     Funds     Returns   Returns 


Fores:  5er\'ice 

:."30 

ijrs 

530 

413 

413 

Park  Service 

7a6 

393 

157 

118 

118       ; 

8LM 

664 

332 

133 

100 

100 

Fish  i  Wildlii 

65n 

325 

Lffi 

_2a 

_22 

Total 

4.830 

2,425 

970 

728 

728 

If  manacen  are  a/towed- 

—and  have 

an  incer 

(,ve to 

charce 

^air  market  v 

alue  ior  ail  resources,  m 

c.'ud/nc 

recreatior:,  total 

re^/ences  should  nearly  quaaruple  This  will  provide  azencies 
w/t/i  52.4  billion,  trust  iunds  lor  biodiversity  and  other 
nonmarket  resources  .vith  nearlv  .%  /  billion,  and  counties  and 
the  C  S  Treasurv  wjfh  Tore  trian  S700  million  These  iieures 
do  not  incluae  minerals  or  oil  a  sjs 


other  bndi.  Thi^  hjrdl\  cumcs  close  to  otTscmn;^  the  54.4 
biUioa  uf  c-spenscs  in  mana^inij  these  hnds.  This  proposal 
would  earn  the  Treasurv  mtire  than  $700  million  per  year 
with  no  costs  after  the  first  transition  year. 

Preliminary  estimates  indicate  that  most  national  for- 
ests, parks,  and  other  public  lands  should  be  able  to  oper- 
ate— with  some  budget  reductions — out  of  100  percent  of 
their  net  income  (which  is  roui^hls-  half  their  ?ross  income). 
At  this  rate,  national  forest  buds^ets  will  total  around  Sl-4 
billion  per  year  while  the  budi;ets  for  forests,  parks,  ref- 
uges, and  BL.VI  lands  together  will  be  about  $4.5  billion. 

This  is  only  a  little  less  than  current  budgets.  Since 
the  bureaucracies  e.xtract  a  huge  percentage  of  current  bud- 
gets, this  rate  could  actually  increase  the  budgets  for  many 
local  areas. 

Dedicating  ZO  percent  of  gross  public  land  user  fees  to 
a  biodiversity  trust  fund  would  seed  that  fund  with  well 
over  $900  million  per  year  Historic  resources  could  be 
funded  out  of  20  percent  of  the  user  fees  from  national  parks 
that  are  primarily  for  historic  or  prehistoric  sites,  which 
would  produce  about  S-10  million  per  year.  Dedicating  all 
wilderness  and  wild  river  user  fees  to  state  and  regional 
wilderness  trust  funds  would  create  total  funds  of  well  over 
$100  million  per  year 

The  remaining  funds  would  be  split  between  counties 
and  the  L'.S.  Treasure'.  Counties  currently  get  anywhere 
from  0  to  90  percent  of  public  land  user  fees,  depending  on 
the  type  of  receipt  and  land.  Standardizing  this  to  15  per- 
cent would  produce  total  county  payments  of  more  than 
$725  million  per  year,  which  is  a  50  percent  increase  over 
current  payments.  Most  counties  would  get  a  boost;  the 
few  that  Mould  decline  could  be  phased  in  over  five  vears. 

Replacing  the  Bureaucracy 

With  funding  coming  from  the  ground  rather  than  Wash- 
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ington.  DC  the  agencies  can  dispense  with  all  of  their  re- 
gional offices,  senice  centers,  and  huge  Washington  staffs. 
In  effect,  four  agencies  would  become  several  hundred 
separate  forests,  parks,  ,'cfuges,  and  districts. 

Who  would  oversee  each  of  these  public  land  areas.- 
One  possible  arrangement  would  create  a  nonprotlt 
"friends"  association  for  each  forest,  park,  refuge,  and  dis- 
trict— Friends  of  the  Mt.  Hood  National  Forest.  Yellow- 
stone Friends,  and  so  forth.  .-Anyone  could  join  any  associa- 
tion bv  paving  a  standard  fee  of  perhaps  $20  peryear  Mem- 
bers would  get  to  vote  on  the  associations  board  of  direc- 
tors and  might  also  get  discounts  on  some  permits. 

The  boards  Mould  have  the  power  to  hire  and  fire  the 
supers  isor  for  the  forest,  par.k.  refuge,  or  district.  Each  board 
would  also  approve  an  annual  operating  plan  and  budget. 
The  boatd  might  hold  public  hearings  to  gain  public  input 
into  these  plans.  Such  hearings  plus  the  user  fees  them- 
selves would  become  the  main  forms  of  public  involvement. 
The  biodiversity  and  historic  boards  of  trustees  could 
be  appointed  by  theSecretanof  the  Interior  or  director  of 
the  Smithsonian.  They  would  be  required  to  have  exper- 
tise in  conservation  biology,  archeology,  or  related  special- 
ties. Nine-year  terms  would  make  them  relatively  immune 
to  political  pressure.  State  and  regional  wilderness  boards 
of  trustees  would  be  elected  by  wilderness  permittees. 

All  of  these  boards  would  manage  their  resources  in 
trust  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Biodiversity,  his- 
toric, and  wilderness  boards  will  be  free  to  spend  some  of 
their  funds  protecting  resources  on  private  lands  as  well  as 
public  lands. 

In  Case  of  Bankruptcy 

Inevitably,  a  few  areas  cannot  be  funded  out  of  user  fees. 
This  will  apply  mainly  to  a  few  of  the  more  obscure  his- 
toric sites  rather  than  to  any  of  the  national  forests.  In  the 
event  of  "bankruptcy,"  Congress  should  establish  a  pro- 
cess through  which  management  of  an  area  can  be  taken 
over  by  someone  else. 

This  process  might  allow  more  successful  forests,  other 
government  agency,  or  even  nonprofit  gtoups  to  bid  on  the 
area.  Successful  bidders  would  manage  the  lands  in  trust 
for  the  people  of  the  U.S..  who  would  still  hold  title,  but 
the  new  managers  might  be  subject  to  less  rigorous  fund- 
ing tests  (i.e..  they  could  keep  more  than  100  percent  of 
their  net  income).  They  might  also  be  required  to  put  up  a 
bond  that  would  insure  protection  for  the  area  should  they 
fail. 

Bids  might  include  a  single  payment  or  an  annual  pay- 
ment to  the  Treasury.  .After  making  such  pavments  they 
could  fund  their  programs  out  of  all  user  fees  and  dona- 
tions that  they  collect. 
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Checks  and  Balances 

This  svstem  prn\ide5  numerrjus  checks  jnd  balances  en 
protect  both  the  environment  and  taxpaver  resources. 
These  include: 

•  Fundin:;  out  of  net  income  discourages  managers 
from  losing  money  on  destructive  activities; 

•  Recreation  user  fees  act  as  a  proxy  for  wildlife,  wa- 
tershed, and  scenic  resources: 

•  Conservation  easements  will  give  managers  an  in- 
centive to  leave  some  areas  alone; 

■  Biodiversirv.  historic,  and  wilderness  trust  funds  will 
give  managers  incentives  to  protect  nonmarket  re- 
sources; 

•  User-elected  boards  of  directors  w  ill  insure  that  land 
managers  are  responsive  to  the  public; 

•  Specialists  on  the  biodiversity  and  historic  boards  of 
trustees  will  insure  that  managers  have  the  latest  in- 
formation on  and  incentives  to  protect  biodiversity 
and  historic  sites; 

•  Wilderness  boards  and  private  funds  for  conserva- 
tion easements  will  give  local  environmentalists  a 
method  of  last  resort  for  protecting  critical  areas  that 
aren't  protected  by  the  other  checks  and  balances. 

Effects 

Applying  these  proposals  to  the  national  forests,  parks,  fish 
and  wildlife  refuges,  and  BL.Vl  lands  will: 

•  Save  taxpayers  nearly  S5.5  billion  per  year; 


Total  Savings  to  Taxpayers 


Projected  Returns  to  Treasury 
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Current  Loises  to  Treasury 


,000  J- 

Forest  Park  BLM  Fish  & 

Service         Service  Wildlife 

Total  savings  to  (atpayers  iVom  running  the  agencies  like 
businesses  equal  the  current  losses  plus  the  projected  returns 
to  the  Treasury  This  is  more  than  $2  billion  for  the  Forest 
Sen/ice  and  nearly  $S  5  billion  lor  all  lour  agencies. 


•  Give  public  land  user  groups  incentives  to  cooper- 
ate instead  of  fighting  as  they  do  now: 

•  Gue  both  public  and  private  land  managers  incen- 
tives to  protect  'he  resources  cherished  bs 
recreationists  and  environmentalists; 

•  Produce  enough  receipts  to  increase  pavments  to 
counties  in  lieu  of  property  taxes  while  still  provid- 
ing a  sound  return  to  the  federal  Treasury; 

•  Benefit  commodity  users  by  making  public  land  com- 
moditv  production  subject  to  matket  demand,  not 
political  whim; 

■  Benefit  rccrcationists  by  producing,  in  exchange  for 
user  fees,  .more  and  higher  qualitv  recreation  oppor- 
tunities than  ever  before: 

•  Benefit  pnvate  landowners  by  eliminating  below-cost 
activities  on  federal  lands: 

•  Give  on-the-ground  managers  more  control  over 
w  here  thev  place  their  resources  and.  in  some  cases. 
larger  budgets. 

These  reforms  can  produce  win-win  situations  simply 
because  public  land  managers  today  have  incentives  to  be    I 
so  inefficient.  Fifty  years  of  increasingly  centralized  con-    j 
trol  of  public  land  agencies  have  only  proven  that  soviet- 
style  management  doesn't  work  in  the  U.S.  any  better  than 
it  did  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Polls  show  that  most  .Americans  believe  that  govern- 
ment "messes  everything  up,"  but  most  Americans  still 
place  a  high  priority  on  environmental  protection.  Reforms 
like  these,  which  protect  the  environment  without  big  gov- 
ernment, should  be  especially  appealing  to  the  current 
Congress. 

If  public  land  advocates  find  user  fees  or  some  other 
aspect  of  this  proposal  not  to  their  liking,  remember  that 
privatization  and  other  alternatives  could  be  even  more 
distasteful.  The  nation's  fiscal  ptoblems  dictate  that  major 
changes  will  be  made  in  public  forest  and  land  manage- 
ment. Environmentalists  can  be  a  part  of  these  changes 
only  if  they  begin  to  end  polarization  and  work  with  other 
groups,  including  both  fiscal  conservatives  and  commodity 
users. 

It  is  time  to  take  a  holistic,  long-teim  view  of  public 
lands.  This  must  take  into  account  the  growing  federal  debt, 
declining  public  support  for  central  control,  and  the  his- 
toric failure  of  agencies  like  the  Forest  Sen-ice  to  achieve 
sustainable  ecosvstem  management. 

The  qualin-  of  our  federal  land  environments  will  im- 
prove only  when  we  begin  to  manage  public  land  agencies 
like  businesses,  not  political  fiefdoms.  That  can  happen 
after  environmentalists  adopt  a  new  paradigm;  a  paradigm 
based  on  user  fees,  nor  tax  subsidies;  incentives,  not  pre- 
scriptions; decentralization,  not  central  control;  and  win- 
win  solutions,  not  polarization. 
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To  Fee  or  Not  to  Fee: 
The  Economics  of  Below-Cost  Recreation 


By  Terry  L.  Anderson 

Professor  of  Economics,  Montana  Stace  University 

Senior  Associate,  Political  Economy  Research  Center  (PERC) 


Envirorunentalists  discovered  in  the  1980s  that  fiscal  arguments  offered  one  of  the  best 
defenses  against  commodity  uses  of  federal  lands.  Beginning  vvith  federal  reclamation  and  timber 
programs,  environmental  groups  hired  economists  and  systematically  anacked  activities  that  were 
losing  money  for  the  treasury.  The  subsidy  argument  was  applied  to  federal  timber  sales  which 
consistently  lose  money  on  most  national  forests  and  to  federal  water  projects. 

The  fiscal  attack  has  not  been  driven  by  "born-again  supply  siders"  who  see  the  folly  of 
operating  federal  lands  as  if  the  treastuy  were  a  bottomless  pocket  but  rather  has  been  driven  by 
special  interests  who  want  more  land  devoted  to  recreationaJ  and  environmental  amenities.  The 
choruses  of  "no  moo  in  '92"  and  "cattle  free  in  '93"  came  from  recrcationists  and 
environmentalists  looking  for  more  land  to  "produce"  what  they  want.  Coupled  with  the  attacks 
on  commodity  uses  on  federal  lands  has  come  a  call  for  more  federal  expenditures  to  support  the 
provision  of  recreational  and  environmental  amenities.  As  a  result  federal  expenditures  on  the 
activities  are  high  and  have  increased  dramatically. 

Federal  budgets  reveal  that  expenditures  for  recreation  more  than  doubled  since  1980  and 
now  total  over  SI. 5  billion.  Since  1980,  outlays  for  acquiring  additional  land  for  the  federal  estate 
have  increased  dramatically  especially  for  the  Forest  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  while  they  have  waxed  and  waned  for  the  Park  Service.  Recre- 
ational receipts  also  have  been  increasing  and  totaled  SI 36  million  in  fiscal  year  (FY)  1995  (see 
Table  2). 

Nonetheless,  regardless  of  how  receipts  and  expenditures  are  measured,  recreation  on  federal 
lands  is  a  below-cost  activity  that  is  larger  than  most  other  activities  and  continues  to  grow. 
Though  recieational  receipts  from  federal  lands  have  been  increasing,  the  data  on  below-cost 
recreation  show  that  recreationists  are  the  biggest  pigs  at  the  federal  trough.  Table  1  presents  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  national  forests  for  FY  1992  in  U.S.  Forest  Service  Region  1 
which  includes  Montana  and  northern  Idaho.  Though  Region  1  lost  money  on  every  activity  in 
FY  1992,  the  surprising  fact  from  these  data  is  that  it  was  not  logging,  mining,  or  grazing  that 
top  the  list.  Rather  it  was  recreation  which  lost  S23  million — 25  percent  more  than  logging  and 
nearly  five  times  more  than  grazing. 
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Table  1 


Receipts  and  Expenditures  From  Various  Uses 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  Region  1.  FY  1992 

(doUars) 


Grazing 


Timber  .Minerals        Recreation 


Receipts  900,243  55,438,340  52.351  2,048.427 

Expenditures  5,746,000         74,406,000        3,742,000        25,464,000 

Net  -4,845,757       -18,967,660      -3,689,649      -23,415,573 


Source:  Various  U.S.  Forest  Service  budgets. 


Table  2 

Federal  Agency  Recreation  Program 

Funding  and  Cost  Recovery 

(millions  of  dollars) 


Agency 


Projected 
User  Fees 
FY  1993 


Actual 

User  Fees  Collected 

FY  1993 


Projected 
User  Fees 
FY  1994 


Proposed 
Budget 
FY  1994 


BLM 

S 

2.0 

S      1.7 

S 

4.0 

S 

84.0 

BuRec 

O.I 

0.1 

0.1 

47.0 

Corps  of  Engineers 

16.0 

20.0 

25.0 

170.0 

Forest  Service 

45.0 

49.3 

47.0 

400.0 

Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 

1.7 

1.8 

2.5 

29.0 

National  Park  Service 

72.0 

67.5 

82.0 

800.0" 

Total 

5  136.8 

$  140.4 

S  160.6 

$  1,530.0 

•  Includes  only  ^lat  portion  of  NFS  operating  and  coostruction  funds  related  to  management  of  park  visitors. 
Source:  Budgets  from  various  agencies. 
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Estimates  of  below-cost  recreation  on  all  the  federal  lands  are  astronomical.  Table  2  shows 
Federal  Agency  Recreation  Program  Funding  and  Cost  Recovery  for  FY  1993.  Even  v-ith 
substantial  increases  in  fees  proposed  under  the  Clinton  administration's  budget,  the  below-cost 
recreation  will  cost  over  SI  billion  annually.  The  bottom  line  is  that  well-hesled  recreationists  are 
consistently  getting  a  bigger  free  lunch,  and  they  are  not  about  to  give  up  their  position. 

The  purpose  of  this  testimony  is  to  point  out  that  recreational  subsidies,  like  all  governmental 
handouts,  are  driven  by  special  interest  groups  and  to  e.xplore  mechanisms  that  can  loosen  "iie 
gridlock  that  has  resulted  from  the  winner-lake-all  banle  over  federal  land  use.  If  meaninefJ 
policy  changes  are  to  evol%-e,  it  will  be  necessary  to  identify'  the  special  interest  groups  who  benefit 
and  lose  in  the  process.  Only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  implement  changes  that  can  change  ±e 
game  from  zero  sum  to  positive  sum. 


"Why  Public  Provision  of  Amenities? 

The  economists  often  argue  that  amenity  values  from  the  land  are  not  likely  to  be  preserved 
sufficiently  by  market  forces  thus  requiring  governmental  provision.  The  main  argument  centers 
around  the  free-rider  problem  which  simply  put  says  that  if  people  can  get  away  without  paying 
they  will.  While  the  logic  of  the  theory  cannot  be  denied,  the  e>aent  of  the  free-rider  problem  is 
questionable.  In  the  case  of  city  parks  it  might  be  difficult  to  make  people  pay  an  entrance  fee 
because  most  parks  are  not  fenced  and  can  be  easily  entered  from  any  direction.  Most  national 
parks  at  the  other  extreme  are  entered  through  gates  where  fees  are  already  collected.  Making 
those  who  enjoy  the  amenities  pay  for  them  would  not  be  that  difficult.  In  between  are  national 
forests  and  other  federal  lands  where  people  recreate.  In  these  cases,  a  gate  with  an  entrance  fee 
may  not  always  work,  but  forcing  people  to  buy  a  recreation  stamp  and  randomly  checking  users 
would  increase  the  cost  of  the  free  ride.  Given  the  success  of  the  federal  duck  stamp  program, 
there  is  a  good  model  to  follow. 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  collection  costs  would  be  zero,  but  additional  fees  could  be  collected 
at  trivial  costs.  Use  of  wilderness  trails,  for  example,  could  require  a  hiking  license,  similar  to 
a  hunting  license,  that  could  be  checked  randomly.  In  the  early  years  of  the  national  park  system 
when  fees  were  collected  and  retained  by  the  National  Park  Service,  old  photographs  show  that 
visitors  were  required  to  display  a  pass  received  when  they  paid  their  entry  fee.  A  similar  system 
could  be  required  for  all  users  of  federal  lands.  Surely  some  people  would  break  the  law  in  search 
of  a  free  ride,  but  most  hunters  buy  hunting  licenses  even  though  the  odds  of  being  checked  are 
nil.  In  short,  minimum  effort  put  into  enforcement  or  collection,  turns  free  riders  into  payers. 

Further  evidence  that  people  can  and  will  pay  is  provided  by  the  growing  number  of  for-profit 
businesses  that  are  finding  ways  to  market  amenity  values  on  private  lands.  Companies  like 
International  Paper  have  found  that  their  timber  lands  are  in  demand  for  hunting,  hiking,  and 
fishing.  IP's  mid-South  region  has  2100  hunting  clubs  leasing  lands,  offers  daily  and  seasonal 
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hunting  permits,  is  experimenting  with  fishing,  and  uving  to  develop  profitable  opportunities 
associated  with  non-hunting  species.  As  a  result  of  their  *ildlife  and  recreation  programs  that 
began  in  1983,  non-timber  operations  make  a  significant  contribution  to  corporate  profits. 


Why  Not  Collect  Fees? 

If  fee  collection  is  so  simple,  we  must  ask  why  user  fees  have  not  been  implemented 
especially  given  the  federal  budget  crisis.  The  answer  is  that  in  the  real  world  of  public  policy, 
lobbying  and  other  forms  of  political  influence  become  the  political  currency  that  determines  how 
much  budget  and  land  will  be  devoted  to  recreational  and  environmental  amenities.  With  billions 
of  federal  dollars  and  millions  of  acres  of  land  up-for-grabs,  various  interest  groups  devote  their 
efforts  toward  lobbying  in  order  to  get  what  they  want.  Of  course,  where  payments  for  commodi- 
ties go  directly  to  agencies  as  with  the  portion  of  limber  receipts  that  go  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
or  the  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  fees  that  go  to  federal  and  state  wildlife  agencies,  influence 
will  be  related  to  willingness  to  pay.  However,  in  the  case  of  most  recreation  activities  where  fees 
are  trivial  or  where  they  go  directly  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  instead  of  to  the  land  management 
agencies,  lobbying  becomes  the  surrogate  for  willingness  to  pay.  As  a  result,  and  not  surprisingly, 
most  of  the  major  recreational  and  environmental  groups  have  their  headquarters  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  where  the  action  is. 

I  once  asked  former  Yellowstone  Park  Superintendent  Bob  Barbee  if  he  thought  charging 
higher  fees  for  national  parks  was  a  good  idea  and  if  it  was,  why  didn't  some  entrepreneurial 
congressman  propose  this.  He  responded  by  saying  that  by  putting  another  550,000  into  fee 
collection  at  Yellowstone's  gates,  he  could  collect  another  S500.000.  "You  don't  have  to  have 
a  Ph.D.  in  economics  to  understand  that  is  a  good  investment,"  said  Barbee.  But  he  wasn't  willing 
to  make  that  investment  because  the  money  at  that  time  would  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In 
response  to  the  second  question,  the  superintendent  said  that  it  was  unlikely  that  a  congressman 
would  support  such  a  proposal  because  it  would  reduce  congressional  power  that  exists  by  virtue 
of  controlling  the  purse  strings.  Talk  about  perverse  incentives  for  everyone. 


Reform  Impediments  —Winners  and  Losers 

Reforming  the  way  in  which  federal  land  uses  are  allocated  is  not  merely  a  matter  of 
informing  the  voting  public  of  the  fiscal  folly  inherent  in  the  process.  If  this  were  enough,  federal 
water  projects  would  have  been  stopped  years  ago,  and  inefficient  Forest  Service  management 
that  creates  below-cost  logging  would  not  be  tolerated.  More  generally,  even  concern  over  the 
gigantic  federal  debt  and  growing  deficits  has  done  little  to  slow  the  flow  of  red  ink  associated 
with  federal  land  policy.  The  benefits  from  incentive  based,  decentralized  user  fees  are  obvious 
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even  to  the  casual  observers,  but  there  has  been  no  ground  swell  of  support  for  reform. 

The  problem  is  that  special  interest  groups  and  especially  their  represenutives  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  have  had  much  to  lose  and  linle  to  gain  from  reform.  Frank  Gregg,  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  dean  of  natural  resource  policy,  recently  sumnurized  the  impediments  to  policy  reform: 

...  we  have  incentive  barriers.  The  agencies  themselves  have  mixed  incentives  xvith  respect 
to  decentralizing  decision-making  to  lower  levels  v.-ith  increased  emphasis  on  negotiation  and 
bargaining  among  those  who  care  about  resources  as  an  alternative  to  the  planning-based 
adroinistraiive  decision  process.  .  .  .  Congress  has  very  few  incentives  to  want  to  decentralize 
committee  staffs  who  especially  accrue  power  from  close  oversight.  The  national  media 
obviously  loves  to  have  controversy  focused  where  it  is  easier  to  cover.  .  .  There  is  no 
bureaucratic  benefit  to  the  staff  of  the  National  Canlemen's  Association  for  a 
system  .  .  .  which  actually  is  going  to  produce  agreement  about  how  grazing  allotments  ought 
to  be  managed.  There  is  not  any  more  incentive  for  the  staff  members  of  the  National  Sierra 
Club  or  the  Audubon  Society  for  precisely  the  same  reason.  /;  is  the  level  of  controversy 
which  creates  the  environment  in  which  support  for  those  institutions  as  national 
bureaucracies  comes  in  major  pan.  ...  So,  the  institutional  imperatives  of  interests  in  conflict 
about  allocations  of  resource  use  and  value  tend  to  favor  polarization  posturing  at  the  level 
of  the  law,  budgeting  and  adminisuative  policy  [emphasis  added].' 

Given  the  incentives  described  so  aptly  by  Mr.  Gregg,  it  is  clear  that  gridlock  will  prevail  until 
those  incentives  change. 


Changing  Prospects  for  Recreation  Fees 

The  response  from  one  user  group,  Glacier  National  Park  Associates,  illustrates  the 
potential  for  change  in  recreation  pricing  policy  as  long  as  there  is  a  more  direCT  link  to  the 
willingness  to  pay.  The  group  is  seeking  voluntary  contributions  for  its  'Backcountry 
Preservation  Fund"  stating  that  "The  cost  of  proteaing  this  truly  irreplaceable  wildland  resource 
[Glacier  National  Park]  is  often  not  mer  by  appropriated  federal  dollars.  Private  contributions 
are  urgently  needed  to  fund  backcountry  management  and  resource  proteaion  projects." 

Similarly,  users  of  Mill  Creek  Canyon  in  Utah  have  found  recreation  fees  as  the  answer 
to  problems  of  overuse  and  underfunding.  The  road  has  been  freshly  paved  and  new  parking 
areas  have  helped  relieve  congestion.  In  areas  where  the  Mill  Creek  was  badly  damaged,  parking 


'prmk  Gregg.  1993.  Sunmiary.  In  Muliipk  Use  and  Sustained  Yield:  Changing  Philosophies  for  Federal 
Land  Management?  Prepared  by  the  Congressional  Research  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  for  the  Comminse  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office.  Comrainee  Print  No.  11,31 1-14. 
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areas  have  been  closed,  and  picnic  rabies  removed  and  replaced  by  grass.  The  <^---;S"  •^^;;« 
resulted  from  the  M.U  Creek  Canyon  Protection  and  Management  Program  started  in  1991. 
which  allows  Salt  Lake  County  to  coUea  fees  from  canyon  users  and  to  turn  ^^ose  fees  over 
to  the  Forest  Serv:ce  for  improving  the  canyon.  A  fee  of  52  per  car  charged  generated  S9=,438 
in  Che  firs:  summer.  In  the  first  year  a  disproportionate  percentage  of  the  fees  went  to 
administration  and  colleaion,  but  that  percentage  has  f^len  as  ^^^/^Sram  ha.  matured 
Fisheries  biologist  Jill  Dufour  carries  around  before  and  after  pictures  of  the  area.  ^>.  ith  funding 
'rom  the  .rogrim,  she  has  helped  restore  riparian  areas  with  trees  and  grass,  brought  in  rocs 
to  check  the  flow,  reduang  the  stream's  width  and  providing  haoltat  tor  trout.  '  ^^^^^^y^^l 
goes  up  there  can  see  there's  no  question  that  the  program  has  been  a  success  T^e  condit  on 
ff  the  canyon  has  improved.  It  is  becoming  the  jewel  it  once  was,"  said  Sa  t  Lake  County 
Con.n.ssioner  Randy  Koriuchi.  According  to  Brent  Parkin  who  col^aed  fe«  during  the  iniia^ 
season  "About  95  percent  of  the  comments  I  receive  are  positive.  Four  or  five  years  ago  the 
canyo;  was  trashed.  When  people  don't  want  to  pay,  I  tell  them  to  go  up  and  see  what  s  been 
done.  People's  minds  have  changed."  Such  success  stories  are  making  more  and  more 
recreationis's  recognize  the  value  of  fees  when  they  are  put  to  work  where  they  are  collected 
instead  of  being  sent  to 'Washington. 

A  lesson  for  managing  federal  lands  could  be  learned  from  state  land  managers.  Unlike  ^e 
national  forests  that  lose  money  on  loggmg.  state  forests  in  Montana  continually  mm  aprof  • 
The  differ^ce  between  the  two  is  the  state  forests  are  mandated  to  earn  «--«  "-^°°[^^ 
Costs  are  not  covered  by  a  bonomless  treasury  but  must  be  paid  from  ---«,  ^^^^^ 
profits  going  to  fund  public  schools,  there  are  many  groups  and  individuals  who  aa  hke 
stockholders  in  a  company.  They  want  to  see  profits.  .     .       ,        ,,     „_^:„.  ,^„ot 

State  forests  and  park,  like  the  Custer  State  Park  are  required  to  be  self-supportmg    xcept 
for   some    capital    improvements.    Therefore    in   FY94   the    Custer    State   Park   col  lea  d 
approximately  S139.CCO  for  timber  saJes.  S1.649,CCC  ^-^  ^----/"^"^"JfXo 
S  35,CC0  from  miscellaneous  categories,  and  S627.000  from  the  annual  sale  of  -"  ^u^  lo 
for  t;tal  receipts  of  S2.750,000.  [At  the  moment  I  do  not  have  exaa  expenditures,  but  I  a:n  told 
hat  they  had  a  suffioent  surplus  to  invest  an  additional  S4C0.0OO  -  --"water  treatmen 
LLtn^lre.]  During  the  same  year,  the  nearby  Black  Hills  National  ^^r^-^^  rec.,. 
SP  2  million  but  expenditures  of  $18.7  million.  Recreation  expenditures  alone  were  S1.6 
^mon  but  receipts  were  only  S163,CCO.  Similar  comparison  around  the  country  would  r^ea 
^  Stat  s  are  mlng  money  from  timber,  grazing,  and  recreation  wble  the  federal  governn^n 
L  cL2"^ly  losing  money^There  is  clearly  an  institutional  difference  between  the  two  that 
rMrhes  us  that  even  bureaucrats  respond  to  incentives.  ,    ,•    •  r 

into  Werd  land  dloc.=ion  d.dsiow  .nd  will  link  payments  Co  b.r«uc,at,c  p.rforman«^Tn 
rte.s.ion  of  =o„,»,,  Rep««n.adv.  Mik=  Synar  (D-OK)  called  for  both  «c„..,onaI  and 

commercial  interests  to  pay  their  share; 
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I  favor  placing  resource  uses  on  public  Imds  on  a  'pay  as  you  go'  basis.  In  fact,  it  is  time 
to  give  timber  companies,  miners,  federal  grazing  permit  holders,  and  recreation  users  a 
good  dose  of  free  enterprise.  When  the  government  provides  a  special  semce  to  individuak, 
those  individuals  should  pay  for  it  [emphasis  added].' 

Indeed  many  commodity  users  are  beginning  :o  say  that  they  aj-e  -willing  to  pay  their  full  cost 
as  long  as  recreacionists  must  do  the  same. 

But  simply  making  users  pay  is  not  enough  to  bring  about  better  managem.ent;  fees  paid 
must  be  linked  to  sen'ices  provided.  In  the  case  of  national  parks,  when  Congress  has  allowed 
more  of  the  fees  coUeaed  at  the  gates  to  be  retained  by  the  park,  it  has  generally  offset  the 
higher  colleaions  with  proportional  budget  reductions.  In  effect  all  of  the  fees  still  go  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  giving  the  Park  Ser^'ice  no  incentive  to  collect  the  fees  and  no  additional  revenue 
to  improve  the  delivery  of  services. 

Reforms  must  be  linked  to  changing  incentives  for  both  demanders  and  suppliers.  On  the 
demand  side,  there  must  be  a  visible  impact  of  fees  on  the  services  that  recreationists  and 
environmentalists  receive  from  the  federal  estate,  or  chey  will  not  be  supported  by  the  users. 
On  the  supply  side  where  budgets  are  currently  driven,  at  least  in  part,  by  visitor  days,  higher 
fees  will  not  be  supported  by  the  bureaucrats  unless  their  budgets  can  rise  with  the  provision 
of  better  services. 

Taking  a  Step  Forward 

Just  as  it  took  the  Nixon  administration  to  open  doors  with  China,  the  Clinton  administration 
proposed  opening  the  possibility  for  higher  fees  for  amenity  preservation  on  federal  lands.  In  its 
FY  1994  budget,  the  administration  proposed  raising  entry  fees  and  user  fees  at  national  parks 
and  public  lands  by  S59  million.  Certainly  this  represents  a  minuscule  amount  compared  to  the 
total  deficit  and  to  the  total  recreational  budget  of  the  federal  government,  but  it  is  a  philosophical 
step  in  the  right  direction.  National  parks  are  also  allowed  to  charge  fees  to  offset  expenditures 
for  administering  specific  activities.  For  example,  Yellowstone  National  Park  charged  a  S5  fee 
for  a  seven  day  fishing  permit  for  the  first  time  in  1994,  and  Canyonlands  National  Park  has  begun 
charging  a  $25  fee  for  users  of  backcountry  roads.  According  to  Canyonlands  officials,  the  fees 
are  being  well  accepted  because  the  users  see  a  direct  connection  between  what  they  are  paying 
and  what  they  are  getting. 

More  recently  the  administration  introduced  the  National  Park  Service  Entrepreneurial 
Management  Reform  Act  with  four  important  changes  in  the  way  national  parks  will  be 
administered.  This  act  would  have  eliminated  the  vehicle  charge  for  entering  Yellowstone  and 
substitute  a  S4  per  person  fee.  For  a  family  of  four,  the  entrance  would  rise  from  SIO  to  S20,  still 


^Popular  Science.  1993.  In  Balance:  This  Land  Is  Your  Land.  December,  9-10. 
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a  barsain  by  any  rneasura.  The  bill  also  wodd  have  taken  approval  for  fee  changes  out  of  the 
conpessional  arena  and  put  it  under  the  Department  of  Interior.  Each  park  could  keep  a  greater 
amount  of  its  net  admission  and  recreation  fee  revenues  to  use  to  improve  infiastnacture  and  to 
offset  the  cost  of  collection.  Finally,  it  would  have  allowed  corporations  to  put  up  money 
improve  the  parks  in  return  for  recognition  of  their  efforts. 


Policy  Recommendations 

Collect  a  fee  for  recreationaJ  use  of  federal  lands  by  requiring  all  users  to  purchase  an  annual 
recreational  license  and  divide  ±t  license  fee  among  federal  agencies  and  within  federal 
agencies  according  to  visitor  days  of  use.  A  small  share  of  total  receipts  could  be  allocated 
to  fund  some  particular  parks  or  forests  that  can  not  sustain  themselves,  but  it  should  be 
recognized  that  this  is  a  step  onto  the  slippery  slope. 

Increase  fees  for  national  parks  allowing  each  park  where  the  fee  is  collected  to  keep  80 
percent  of  the  increased  collections  leaving  the  remaining  20  percent  to  fund  parks  where 
collection  costs  would  be  prohibitive. 

Place  a  share  of  fees  from  recreation  on  federal  lands  into  a  "biodiversity  tnist  fund"  that 
would  be  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  and  allocated  in  much  the  same  way  as  arc  grants 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation.  Private  groups  would  be  able  to  submit  proposals  to 
this  fund  for  projects  that  would  require  money  to  purchase  or  lease  federal  or  private  lands 
for  biodiversity  purposes. 
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Testimony    for    Derrick   Crandall 

POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RECREATION  COALITION 
ON  RECREATION  FEES  AT  FEDERAL  SITES 


Fees  for  use  of  public  recreation  facilities  and  services  are  not  new.  Fees  were 
established  early  in  the  history  of  the  national  park  system  and  today  generate  more 
than  $100  million  annually  in  federal  receipts,  collected  chiefly  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  through  entrance  fees,  camping  fees,  ski  area  permit 
fees  and  assorted  other  recreation  fees  collected  from  recreationists  and  those 
providing  recreation  services  on  public  lands. 

Much  of  the  philosophical  and  legal  basis  for  recreation  fees  is  outlined  in  the 
1 964  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  act  was  the  product  of  those  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  recreation  in  America,  and  it  has  enriched  our  lives 
immeasurably  through  strategic  increases  to  federal  and  state  land  systems.  Yet  a 
great  deal  has  changed  since  the  time  of  this  act  and,  despite  periodic  amendments 
under  the  guidance  of  this  Committee,  the  criteria  and  specific  provisions  for  fees 
deserve  careful  review  and  a  new  clear  and  comprehensive  strategy. 

The  framework  for  a  new  recreation  fee  strategy  is  outlined  in  the  1987  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors.  It  argued  that  public  recreation 
program  spending  needed  to  rise  and  that  primary  responsibility  for  the  increases 
should  fall  upon  those  who  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  these  programs.  The  report 
noted  that  recreation  expenditures  by  Americans  exceed  $300  billion  annually  and 
represent  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  consumer  discretionary  spending.  But  the 
report  also  argued  for  accountability  between  fees  and  services  provided.  While  our 
present  budgetary  situation  does  not  allow  us  to  provide  a  figurative  "free  lunch,"  we 
cannot  and  should  not  forget  that  after  charging  for  lunch,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
serve  the  food. 

ARC  supports  federal  recreation  fees  if  the  fees  meet  the  following  principles: 

the  fees  are  equitable,  and  aimed  at  recovering  costs  where  the  sen/ices  and 
facilities  provided  represent  significant  costs  to  Amencan  taxpayers; 

the  fee  system  is  efficient,  costing  the  least  amount  practical  to  administer, 

the  fees  are  convenient  for  the  recreationist.  so  that  voluntary  compliance  is  readily 
achievable; 

the  fee  system  is  coherent  and  integrated,  so  that  overlapping  charges  are 
minimized  and  federal,  state  and  local  fees  are  integrated  where  appropriate  (such 
as  Sikes  Act  provisions  for  hunting  and  fishing  fees  on  federal  lands,  collected  as  a 
supplement  to  state  licenses,  or  the  Pacific  Northwest's  winter  park  program);  and 
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the  fee  revenues  are  returned  to  benefit  resources,  facilities  and  programs  utilized 
by  those  paving  the  fees. 

ARC  believes  that  new  and  higher  recreation  fees  must  have  a  demonstrable 
positive  impact  on  resource  protection  and  visitor  services.  While  it  is  true  that 
recreatiOiiists  today  do  not  pay  fees  equivalent  to  the  entire  cost  of  managing  recreation 
on  federal  lands,  fee  increases  which  are  designed  solely  to  replace  general  fund 
appropriations  will  be  unpopular  and  difficult  to  implement.   Moreover,  recreational 
activities  are  a  non-consumptive  use  of  the  American  legacy  of  the  outdoors,  in  contrast 
to  certain  other  public  land  uses  --  which  also  often  fail  to  pay  fully  for  the  costs  to  the 
taxpayer.   Recreation  is  also  a  positive  force  in  bolstering  the  economies  of 
communities  which  have  undergone  reductions  in  commodity  industry  activities, 
including  timber,  oil,  gas,  minerals  and  grazing. 

ARC  believes  that  the  Congress  should  establish  which  recreation  program  costs 
should  be  recovered  through  fees.  Recreation-related  expenditures  by  federal 
agencies  include  a  mix  of  land  acquisition,  capital  investments  in  facilities  and 
operations  and  maintenance  costs.  We  believe  that  acquisition  of  lands  and  waters 
should  not  be  funded  through  recreation  fees,  since  the  benefits  of  ownership  of  these 
areas  benefit  future  generations  of  Americans  and  not  just  current  visitors.  We  do 
believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  visitors  to  federal  recreation  areas,  including 
parks,  forests,  refuges  and  other  units,  can  be  generally  expected  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  the  services  provided  to  them  and  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
they  use.  It  is  important  to  note,  though,  that  operations  and  maintenance  costs  include 
many  expenditures  for  the  general  protection  of  the  natural  resources  of  federal  areas, 
including  planning  and  implementation  of  mandates  such  as  those  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

ARC  would  prefer  to  see  recreation  fees  considered  in  a  government-wide 
context,  perhaps  through  a  new  Recreation  Fees  and  Public  Lands  Enhancement  Act 
which  would  replace  the  fee  authorities  now  found  chiefly  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act.  Federal  land  and  water-managing  agencies  have  a  need  for 
consistent  direction  in  recreation  fee  policy  and  mechanisms  for  collecting  and  utilizing 
those  fees. 

ARC  urges  that  recreation  fees  be  used  for  the  purpose  the  public  believes  they 
are  being  collected.  Further,  we  support  the  treatment  of  these  revenues  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  immediately  available  to  federal  agencies.  We  believe  that  certain 
agency  resources,  including  visitor  services  and  maintenance,  should  be  tied  to 
marketplace  changes.   If  visitation  increases,  more  interpretation  services  will  be  sought 
and  more  trash  will  be  generated  ~  more  manpower  must  be  made  available.  Similarly, 
if  visitation  drops  federal  officials  can  be  expected  to  reduce  outlays. 

Some  units  of  federal  land  systems  represent  unique  challenges  to  efforts  to 
recover  costs,  including  urban  sites.  Where  possible  and  without  creating  new 
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unfunded  mandates,  such  costs  should  be  underwritten  through  financing  from  local 
units  of  government  and  by  creative  public/private  sector  partnerships  involving  the 
recreation  and  tourism  industries.   In  this  process,  some  federal  activities  on  federal 
lands  might  be  altered.  For  example,  National  Park  Service  enforcement  of  local  traffic 
laws  on  federally-managed  roadways,  such  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
Parkway,  could  be  transferred  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

ARC  also  calls  for  legislation  to  put  in  motion  a  program  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1993:  non-federal  sales  of  Golden  Eagle  Passes.  ARC,  the  catalyst  for 
this  provision,  has  been  stymied  in  its  efforts  to  implement  the  program  by  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  conclusion  that  the  passes  could  not  be  provided  on 
consignment  to  our  members,  including  L.L.  Bean  and  the  Coleman  Company,  who 
would  act  as  a  consortium  to  dramatically  increase  sales  of  the  pass  plus  provide  the 
public  with  valuable  information  on  recreation  opportunities  at  lesser  known  sites. 
Although  the  1993  legislation  permits  a  deduction  of  up  to  8%  of  the  purchase  price  to 
cover  selling  costs,  this  "commission"  will  barely  cover  the  costs  of  handling  and  order 
processing.  The  Interior  demand  for  prepayment  torpedoes  the  program  completely, 
making  it  too  costly  to  implement. 

Finally,  ARC  strongly  supports  innovative  thinking  on  recreation  fees.  We  urge 
the  creation  of  several  pilot  areas  where  such  concepts  as  barrier-free  entry  -  where 
those  entering  the  park  would  be  required  to  carry  proof  of  entrance  fee  payment  if 
stopped  inside  the  park,  but  would  not  pass  through  a  traditional  "gate."  This  type  of 
system  is  used  successfully  for  fish  and  wildlife  licenses  in  this  country  and  for  many 
transit  programs  in  Europe.  We  encourage  experimentation  at  individual  sites  to  test 
out  concepts  prior  to  nationwide  implementation;  we  suggest  that  at  least  one  major 
national  park  where  multi-day  stays  are  common  charge  on  departure.  Currently,  a 
single  fee  is  charged  for  an  entire  stay  --  whether  a  few  hours  or  two  weeks. 

Other  concepts  which  might  be  tested  include:  differential  pricing  designed  to 
encourage  visitation  during  non-peak  periods;  fee  discounts  for  those  arriving  via 
public  conveyances  to  reduce  parking  demand  or  for  those  who  volunteer  their  time 
while  visiting;  automated  fee  collection;  fee  waivers  for  those  whose  ability  to  pay  is 
limited;  and  reduced  fees  for  those  who  use  their  visits  to  learn  by  attending 
interpretive  programs.  To  provide  incentives  to  federal  managers  of  these  areas,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  goal  be  established  to  recover  90%  of  the  cost  of  visitor  recreation 
services  in  the  test  sites.   If  this  goal  is  achieved,  federal  support  for  these  sites  would 
not  be  reduced  below  100%  of  the  funding  provided  in  FY94,  adjusted  for  inflation,  and 
all  revenues  above  75%  of  costs  could  be  available  without  appropriation  and 
supplemental  to  any  appropriated  funds. 

American  Recreation  Coalition 

1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 

Suite  726 

Washington,  D.C.  20004    202-662-7420 
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104th  congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  2025 


To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  F\ind  Act  of  1965  as  regards 
the  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  12,  1995 

Mr.  Richardson  (by  request)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 

referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resources 


A  BILL 


To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  as  regards  the  National  Park  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Park  Renewal  Fund 

5  Act". 

6  SEC.  2.  FEES. 

7  (a)  Admission  Fees. — Section  4(a)  of  the  Land  and 

8  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601- 

9  6a(a))  is  amended  as  follows: 
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1  (1)  Delete  "fee-free  travel  areas"  and  "lifetime 

2  admission  permit"  from  the  title  of  this  section. 

3  (2)   In  paragraph   (a)(l)(A)(i)  by  striking  the 

4  first    and    second    sentences    and    inserting   in    lieu 

5  thereof,   "For  admission  into  any  such  designated 

6  area,  an  annual  admission  permit  (to  be  kno'WTi  as 

7  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport)  shall  be  available  for  a 

8  fee  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  be  determined 

9  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary 

10  of  Agriculture . " . 

11  (3)  In  paragraph  (a)(1)(B)  by  striking  the  sec- 

12  ond  sentence. 

13  (4)  Delete  paragraph  (a)(2)  in  its  entirety  and 

14  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Reasonable  admission  fees  for 

15  a  single  visit  to  any  designated  unit  shall  be  estab- 

16  lished  by  the  administering  Secretaiy  for  persons 

17  who  choose  not  to  purchase  the  annual  permit.  A 

18  'single  visit'  means  a  continuous  stay  within  a  des- 

19  ignated  unit.  Payment  of  a  single  visit  admission  fee 

20  shall  authorize  exits  from  and  reentries  to  a  des- 

21  ignated  unit  for  a  period  to  be  defined  for  each  des- 

22  ignated  unit  by  the  administering  Secretary  based 

23  upon  a  determination  of  the  period  of  time  reason- 

24  ably   and   ordinarily   necessary   for   such    a    single 

25  visit." 
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1  (5)  In  paragraph  (a)(3)  by  inserting  the  word 

2  "Great"  in  the  third  sentence  before  "Smoky". 

3  (6)  In  paragraph  (a)(3)  delete  the  last  sentence. 

4  (7)  Delete  paragraph  (a)(4)  in  its  entirety  and 

5  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

6  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  pro- 

7  cedures  for  discounted  admission  fees  to  any  citizen 

8  of,  or  person  legally  domiciled  in,  the  United  States 

9  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older,  such  discount  to  be 

10  received  upon  proof  of  age.  Any  such  discount  will 

11  be  nontransferable,   applied  only  to   the  individual 

12  qualifying  on  the  basis  of  age,  and  given  notwith- 

13  standing  the  method  of  travel.  No  fees  of  any  kind 

14  shall  be  collected  from  any  persons  who  have  a  right 

15  of  access  for  hunting  or  fishing  privileges  under  a 

16  specific  provision  of  law  or  treaty  or  who  are  en- 

17  gaged  in  the  conduct  of  official  Federal,  State,  or 

18  local  government  business.". 

19  (8)  Delete  paragraph  (a)(5)  in  its  entirety  and 

20  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

21  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish  pro- 

22  cedures  providing  for  the  issuance  of  a  lifetime  ad- 

23  mission  permit  to  any  citizen  of,  or  person  legally 

24  domiciled  in,  the  United  States,  if  such  citizen  or 

25  person  applies  for  such  permit  and  is  permanently 
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1  disabled.    Such   procedures   shall   assure   that   such 

2  permit  shall  be  issued  only  to  persons  who  have  been 

3  medically  determined   to   be   permanently  disabled. 

4  Such  permit  shall  be  nontransferable,  shall  be  issued 

5  without  charge,  and  shall  entitle  the  permittee  and 

6  one  accompanying  individual  to  general  admission 

7  into  any  area  designated  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 

8  notwithstanding  the  method  of  travel.". 

9  (9)    In   paragraph    (a)(6)(A)    by   striking   "No 

10  later  than  60  days  after  December  22,  1987"  and 

11  inserting  "No   later  than   six  months   after  enact- 

12  ment"  and  striking  "Interior  and  Insular  Affairs" 

13  and  inserting  "Resources". 

14  (10)  Delete  paragraphs  (a)(9)   and   (a)(ll)   in 

15  their  entirety.  Renumber  current  paragraph  "(10)" 

16  as  "(9)"  and  current  paragi^aph  "(12)"  as  "(10)". 

17  (b)  Recreation  Fees. — Section  4(b)  of  the  Land 

18  and  Water  Consei-vation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 

19  4601-6a(b))  is  amended  as  follows: 

20  (1)  Delete  "Fees  for  Golden  Age  Passport 

21  Permittee"  from  section  title. 

22  (2)  Delete  the  following:  "personal  collection  of 

23  the  fee  by  an  employee  or  agent  of  the  Federal  agen- 

24  cy  operating  the  facility". 
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1  (3)  Delete  "Any  Golden  Age  Passport  permit- 

2  tee,  or"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Any". 

3  (c)    Criteria,    Posting    and    Uniformity    of 

4  Fees. — Section  4(d)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 

5  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(d))  is  amended  by 

6  deleting  from  the  first  sentence  "recreation  fees  charged 

7  by  non-Federal  public  agencies,"   and  inserting  in  lieu 

8  thereof  "fees  charged  by  other  public  and  private  enti- 

9  ties,". 

10  (d)  Rules  and  Regulations. — Section  4(e)  of  the 

11  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S. 

12  C.  4601-6a(e))  is  amended  by  deleting  "of  not  more  than 

13  $100."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  provided  by  law." 

14  (e)  Federal  aI'^d  State  Laws  Unaffected. — Sec- 

15  tion  4(g)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

16  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(g))  is  amended  by  deleting 

17  the  following  in  the  first  sentence  "or  fees  or  charges  for 

18  commercial  or  other  activities  not  related  to  recreation," 

19  and  inserting  ":  Provided,  however,   That  in  those  park 

20  areas  under  partial  (if  applicable)  or  exclusive  jurisdiction 

21  of  the  United  States  where  State  fishing  licenses  are  not 

22  required,  the  National  Park  Service  may  charge  a  fee  for 

23  fishing.". 
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1  (f)  Technical  Aimendments. — Section  4(h)  of  the 

2  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965   (16 

3  U.S.C.  4601-6a(h))  is  amended— 

4  (1)  by  striking  "Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation" 

5  and  inserting  in  heu  thereof,  '*  National  Park  Serv- 

6  ice"; 

7  (2)  by  striking  "Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 

8  the   United   States   House   of  Representatives   and 

9  United  States  Senate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof, 

10  "Resources   of  the   United   States   House   of  Rep- 

11  resentatives  and  on  Energ}-  and  Natural  Resources 

12  of  the  United  States  Senate";  and 

13  (3)  by  striking  "Bureau"  and  inserting  in  lieu 

14  thereof,  "National  Park  Service". 

15  (g)  Use  of  Fees. — Section  4(i)  of  the  Land  and 

16  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601- 

17  6a(i))  is  amended  as  follows: 

18  (1)     After     "(i)"     by     inserting     "USE     OF 

19  Fees.—". 

20  (2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph  (B) 

21  by  striking  "fee  collection  costs  for  that  fiscal  j^ear" 

22  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "fee  collection  costs  for 

23  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year"  and  by  strik- 

24  ing  "section  in  that  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
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1  thereof  ''section  in  such  immediately  preceding  fiscal 

2  year". 

3  (3)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subparagraph  (B) 

4  by  striking  "in  that  fiscal  year". 

5  (4)  By  adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  para- 

6  graph  (1): 

7  "(C)    Notwithstanding   subparagraph    (A), 

8  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1996  and  each  fiscal 

9  year  thereafter,  all  additional  fee  revenue  gen- 

10  erated  by  the  National  Park   Service  through 

11  enactment  of  this  legislation,  as  authorized  to 

12  be  collected  pursuant  to  subsection  4  (a)  and 

13  (b),  shall  be  covered  into  a  special  ftind  estab- 

14  lished  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 

15  be    known    as    the    'National    Park    Renewal 

16  Fund'.  In  fiscal  year  1997  and  each  fiscal  year 

17  thereafter,  the  amount  of  additional  fee  revenue 

18  generated  in  the  immediately  preceding  fiscal 

19  year  by  the  National  Park  Service  through  en- 

20  actment  of  this  legislation  shall  be  available  to 

21  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Avithout  further 

22  provision  in  appropriations  Acts,  for  infrastruc- 

23  '        ture  needs  at  parks  including  but  not  limited  to 

24  facility  refurbishment,  repair  and  replacement, 

25  interpretive  media  and  exhibit  repair  and  re- 
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1  placement,   and  infrastructure  projects  assoei- 

2  ated    with    park    resource    protection.     Such 

3  amounts  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

4  The  Secretary  shall  develop  procedures  for  the 

5  use  of  the  fund  that  ensure  accountability  and 

6  demonstrated  results  consistent  wdth  the  pur- 

7  poses  of  this  Act.  Beginning  the  first  full  fiscal 

8  year  after  the  creation  of  the  'National  Park 

9  Renewal  Fund',  the  Secretary  shall  submit  an 

10  annual  report  to  the  Congress,   on  a  unit-by- 

11  unit  basis,   detailing  the  expenditures  of  such 

12  receipts.  In  fiscal  year  1996  only,  fees  author- 

13  ized  to  be  collected  pursuant  to  subsections  4 

14  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  Act  may  be  collected  only  to 

15  the  extent  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 

16  tions  Acts.". 

17  (5)  Paragraph  (4) (A)  is  amended  by  striking 

18  "resource  protection,  research,   and  interpretation" 

19  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "park  operations". 

20  (h)  Selling  of  Permits. — Section  4(k)  of  the  Land 

21  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C. 

22  4601-6a(k))  is  amended  by — 

23  (1)  striking  "Selling  of  Annual  Admission 

24  Permits    by    Public    and    Private    Entities 
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1  Under  Arrangements  with  Collecting  Agen- 

2  CY  Head"  from  the  title  of  this  section;  and 

3  (2)  deleting  the  last  two  sentences,  regarding 

4  the  sale  of  Golden  Eagle  Passports,  from  this  sec- 

5  tion. 

6  (i)  Charges  for  Transportation  Pro\^ded  by 

7  the  National  Park  Service. — (1)  Section  4(1)(1)  of 

8  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16 

9  U.S.C.    4601-6a(l))    is   amended   by   striking   the   word 

10  "viewing"  from  the  section  title  and  inserting  in  lieu 

1 1  thereof  '  '\asiTiNG' ' . 

12  (2)  Section  4(1)(1)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 

13  tion  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(l))  is  amended 

14  by  deleting  the  word  "view"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

15  "visit". 

16  (3)  Section  4(1) (2)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 

17  tion  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(l))  is  amended 

18  by  deleting  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

19  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  charges 

20  imposed  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  retained  by  the  unit 

21  of  the  National  Park  System  at  which  the  service  was  pro- 

22  vided.  The  amount  retained  shall  be  expended  for  costs 

23  associated  with  the  transportation  systems  at  the  unit 

24  where  the  charge  was  imposed.". 
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1  .      (j)   CommerciaIj   Tour  Fees. — Section   4   of  the 

2  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965   (16 

3  U.S.C.  4601-6a(n))  is  amended  by  striking  section  (2)  in 

4  its  entirety  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

5  "(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  flat  fee,  per 

6  entry,  for  such  vehicles.  The  amount  of  the  said  flat 

7  fee  shall  reflect  both  the  commercial  tour  use  fee 

8  rate  and  current  admission  rates.". 

9  (k)  Fees  for  Special  Uses. — Section  4  of  the 

10  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965   (16 

11  U.S.C.  4601-6a)  is  amended  by  adding  the  followng  at 

12  the  end  thereof: 

13  "(o)   Fees  for  Commercial  Nonrecreational 

14  Uses. — Utihzing  the  criteria  established  in  section  4(d) 

15  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a(d)),  the  Secretars^  of  the  Interior  shall 

16  establish  reasonable  fees  for  non-recurring  commercial  or 

17  non-recreational  uses  of  National  Park  System  units  that 

18  require  special  arrangements,  including  permits.  At  a  min- 

19  imum,  such  fees  will  cover  all  costs  of  providing  necessary 

20  sei-vices  associated  with  such  use,  except  that  at  the  Sec- 

21  retary's  discretion,  the  Secretary  may  waive  or  reduce 

22  such  fees  in  the  case  of  any  organization  using  an  area 

23  within  the  National  Park  System  for  activities  which  fur- 

24  ther  the  goals  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Receipts  from 

25  such  fees  may  be  retained  at  the  park  unit  in  which  the 
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1  use  takes  place,  and  remain  available,  without  further  ap- 

2  propriation,  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  such  services. 

3  The  portion  of  such  fee  which  exceeds  the  cost  of  providing 

4  necessary  services  associated  with  such  use  shall  be  depos- 

5  ited  into  the  National  Park  Renewal  Fund.". 

6  (1)  Fee  Authority. — Section  4  of  the  Land  and 

7  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601- 

8  6a)  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  subsection 

9  at  the  end  thereof: 

10  "(p)  Admission  or  Recreation  Use  Fees. — No 

11  admission   or  recreation  use   fee   of  any  kind   shall   be 

12  charged  or  imposed  for  entrance  into,  or  use  of,  any  feder- 

13  ally  owned  area  operated  and  maintained  by  a  Federal 

14  agency  and  used  for  outdoor  recreation  purposes,  except 

15  as  provided  for  by  this  Act.". 

16  SEC.  3.  PROHIBITION  OF  COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES,  DELA- 

17  WARE   WATER   GAP   NATIONAL   RECREATION 

18  AREA- 

19  (a)  In  General. — Effective  at  noon  on  September 

20  30,  2005,  the  use  of  Highway  209  within  the  Delaware 

21  Water  Gap  National  Recreation  Area  by  commercial  vehi- 

22  cles,  when  such  use  is  not  connected  with  the  operation 

23  of  the  recreation  area,  is  prohibited,  except  as  provided 

24  in  section  (b). 
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1  (b)  Local  Business  Use  Protected. — Subsection 

2  (a)  does  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of  commercial 

3  vehicles  to  serve  businesses  located  within  or  in  the  vicinity 

4  of  the  recreation  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

5  (c)  Conforming  Pro\isions. — (1)  Paragraphs  (1) 

6  through  (3)  of  the  third  undesignated  paragraph  under 

7  the  heading  "administratr^  provisions"  in  chapter 

8  VII  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  98-63  (97  Stat.  329),  are 

9  repealed,  effective  September  30,  2005. 

10  (2)  Prior  to  noon  on  September  30,  2005,  the  Sec- 

11  retary  shall  collect  and  utilize  a  commercial  use  fee  from 

12  commercial  vehicles  in  accordance  with  paragraphs   (1) 

13  through  (3)  of  such  third  undesignated  paragraph.  Such 

14  fee  shall  not  exceed  $25  per  trip. 

15  SEC.  4.  CHALLENGE  COST-SHARE  AGREEMENTS. 

16  (a)  Agreements. — The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 

17  authorized  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  challenge  cost-share 

18  agreements  with  cooperators.  For  purposes  of  this  section, 

19  the  term — 

20  (1)    "challenge    cost-share    agreement"    means 

21  any  agreement  entered  into  between  the  Secretary 

22  and  any  cooperator  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  costs 

23  or  services  in  carrying  out  authorized  functions  and 

24  responsibilities  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  any 

25  unit  or  program  of  the  National  Park  System  (as 
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1  defined  in  section  2(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  8,  1953 

2  (16  U.S.C.  lc(a)),  any  affiliated  area,  or  designated 

3  National  Scenic  or  Historic  Trail;  and 

4  (2)  "cooperator"  means  any  State  or  local  gov- 

5  ernment,  public  or  private  agency,  organization,  in- 

6  stitution,  corporation,  individual,  or  other  entity. 

7  (b)  Use  of  Federal  Funds. — In  carrying  out  chal- 

8  lenge  cost-share  agreements,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 

9  to  provide  the  Federal  funding  share  from  any  funds  avail- 

10  able  to  the  National  Park  Service. 

1 1  SEC.  5.  DONATIONS. 

12  (a)  Requests  for  Donations. — In  addition  to  the 

13  Secretary'' s  other  authorities  to  accept  the  donation  of 

14  lands,  buildings,  other  property,  services,  and  moneys  for 

15  the  purposes  of  the  National  Park  System,  the  Secretary 

16  is  authorized  to  solicit  donations  of  money,  property,  and 

17  services  from  individuals,  corporations,  foundations  and 

18  other  potential  donors  who  the  Secretary  believes  would 

19  wash  to  make  such  donations  as  an  expression  of  support 

20  for  the  national  parks.  Such  donations  may  be  accepted 

21  and  used  for  any  authorized  purpose  or  program  of  the 

22  National  Park  Service,  and  donations  of  money  shall  re- 

23  main  available  for  expenditure  without  fiscal  year  limita- 

24  tion.  Any  employees  of  the  Department  to  whom  this  au- 
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1  thority  is  delegated  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  written  guide- 

2  lines  issued  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (d). 

3  (b)  Employee  Pakticipation. — Employees  of  the 

4  National  Park  Service  may  solicit  donations  only  if  the 

5  request  is  incidental  to  or  in  support  of,  and  does  not 

6  interfere  'with  their  primary'  duty  of  protecting  and  admin- 

7  istering  the  parks  or  administering  authorized  programs, 

8  and  only  for  the  pui-pose  of  providing  a  level  of  resource 

9  protection,  visitor  facilities,  or  services  for  health  and  safe- 

10  ty  projects,  recurring  maintenance  activities,  or  for  other 

1 1  routine  acti\ities  normally  funded  through  annual  agency 

12  appropriations.  Such  requests  must  be  in  accordance  with 

13  the  guidelines  issued  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (d). 

14  (c)  Prohibitions. — (1)  A  donation  may  not  be  ac- 

15  eepted  in  exchange  for  a  commitment  to  the  donor  on  the 

16  part  of  the  National  Park  Service  or  which  attaches  condi- 

17  tions  inconsistent  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  or 

18  that  is  conditioned  upon  or  v,i\\  require  the  expenditure 

19  of  appropriated  funds  that  are  not  available  to  the  Depart- 

20  ment,  or  which  compromises  a  criminal  or  civil  position 

21  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  departments  or  agencies 

22  or   the   administrative   authority  of  any   agency  of  the 

23  United  States. 

24  (2)  In  utilizing  the  authorities  contained  in  this  sec- 

25  tion  employees  of  the  National  Park  Service  shall  not  di- 
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1  rectly  conduct  or  execute  major  fundraising  campaigns, 

2  but  may  cooperate  with  others  whom  the  Secretary  may 

3  designate  to  conduct  such  campaigns  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 

4  tional  Park  Service. 

5  (d)  Guidance. — (1)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  writ- 

6  ten  guidelines  setting  forth  those  positions  to  which  he  has 

7  delegated  his  authority  under  paragraph  (a)  and  the  cat- 

8  egories  of  employees  of  the  National  Park  Service  that  are 

9  authorized  to  request  donations  pursuant  to  paragraph 

10  (b).  Such  guidelines  shall  also  set  forth  any  limitations 

11  on  the  types  of  donations  that  will  be  requested  or  accept- 

12  ed  as  well  as  the  sources  of  those  donations. 

13  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  guidelines  which  set 

14  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining  whether  the 

15  solicitation  or  acceptance  of  contributions  of  lands,  build- 

16  ings,  other  property,  services,  moneys,  and  other  gifts  or 

17  donations  authorized  by  this  section  would  reflect  unfavor- 

18  ably  upon  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

19  or  any  employee  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  or  official 

20  duties  in  a  fair  and  objective  manner,   or  would  com- 

21  promise  the  integrity  or  the  appearance  of  the  integrity 

22  of  its  programs  or  any  official  involved  in  those  programs. 

23  The  Secretary  shall  also  issue  written  guidance  on  the  ex- 

24  tent  of  the  cooperation  that  may  be  provided  by  National 

25  Park  Service  employees  in  any  major  fundraising  cam- 
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1  pai^  which  the  Secretary  has  desi^ated  others  to  con- 

2  duct  pursuant  to  paragraph  (c)(2). 

3  SEC.  6.  COST  RECOVERY  FOR  DAMAGE  TO  NATIONAL  PARK 

4  RESOURCES. 

5  PubUc  Law  101-337  is  amended  as  follows: 

6  (a)  In  section  1  (16  U.S.C.  19jj),  by  amending 

7  subsection  (d)  to  read  as  follows: 

8  "(d)  'Park  system  resource'  means  any  living  or  non- 

9  living  resource  that  is  located  within  the  boundaries  of  a 

10  unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  except  for  resources 

1 1  owned  by  a  non-Federal  entity.". 

12  (b)  In  section  1  (16  U.S.C.  19ij)  by  adding  at 

13  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

14  "(g)  'Marine  or  aquatic  park  system  resource'  means 

15  any  living  or  nonliving  part  of  a  marine  or  aquatic  regimen 

16  ^vithin  or  is  a  living  part  of  a  marine  or  aquatic  regimen 

17  within  the  boundaries  of  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 

18  tem,  except  for  resources  owned  by  a  non-Federal  entity.". 

19  (c)   In  section  2(b)   (16  U.S.C.    19jj-l(b)),  by 

20  striking  "any  park"   and  inserting  in   lieu  thereof 

21  "any  marine  or  aquatic  park". 
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1st  Session 


H.R.2107 


To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  to  improve 
the  quality  of  visitor  services  provided  by  Federal  land  management 
agencies  through  an  incentive-based  recreation  fee  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

July  25,  1995 

Mr.  Hansen  introduced  the  follo\ving  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  Resources 


A  BILL 

To  amend  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  to  improve  the  quahty  of  visitor  services  provided 
by  Federal  land  management  agencies  through  an 
incentive-based  recreation  fee  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

4  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Visitor  Services  Im- 

5  provement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995". 
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1  SEC.  2.  PURPOSE. 

2  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  improve  the  overall  qual- 

3  ity  of  the  visitor  recreation  experience  on  Federal  lands 

4  through  an  innovative  and  incentive-based  recreation  fee 

5  pro-am  combined  with  an  appropriation  targeted  to  meet 

6  the  increasing  demand  for  recreational  use  of  the  Federal 

7  lands. 

8  SEC.  3.  REPEAL  OF  EXISTING  RECREATION  FEE  PROGRAM 

9  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  NEW  RECREATION 

10  FEE  PROGRAM. 

1 1  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

12  Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-6a)  is  amended  to  read  as 

13  follows: 

14  "recreation  fee  program 

15  "Sec.  4.  (a)  Program  Goals  and  Policies. — 

16  "(1)  Congressional  goals. — It  is  the  pohcy 

17  of   Congress    that   the    Federal    land    management 
18^  agencies  develop  and  implement  high  quality  recre- 

19  ation  programs  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

20  American  people.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  goal, 

21  the  agencies  shall  establish  recreation  fee  programs 

22  designed  to  generate  75  percent  of  the  annual  cost 

23  of  providing  visitor  recreational  programs  for  each 

24  agency. 

25  "(2)  Administrative  policies. — The  admin- 

26  istering  Secretaries  jointly  shall  issue  an  integrated 
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1  and  coherent  policy  for  the  estabhshment  and  collec- 

2  tion  of  recreation  fees  under  this  section.  Such  pol- 

3  icy  shall — 

4  "(A)  permit  flexibility  with  regard  to  the 

5  amounts  charged; 

6  "(B)  provide  for  maximization  of  the  num- 

7  ber  of  persons  who  pay  fees  to  ensure  that  fees 

8  remain  at  the  lowest  possible  level; 

9  "(C)    provide    that    comparable    fees    be 

10  charged   by  the   several   Federal   agencies   for 

11  comparable  services  and  facilities; 

12  "(D)  provide  for  the  estabhshment  of  fees 

13  in   a   manner  which   is   equitable   among  user 

14  groups    and    accounts    for    other    non-Federal 

15  nonrecreational  fees  (if  any)  which  are  paid  by 

16  user  groups   and  which  are  used   on  Federal 

17  lands; 

18  "(E)    define   administrative   overhead   and 

19  specify  accounting  procedures   to   ensure   that 

20  administrative  overhead  is  not  included  in  the 

21  cost  of  recreational  services  provided;  and 

22  "(F)  provide  for  a  uniform  procedure  for 

23  accounting  for  fees  collected  under  this  section. 

24  "(b)  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  section: 
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1  "(1)  Administering  secretaries. — The  term 

2  'administering  Secretaries'  means — 

3  "(A)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Avith  re- 

4  spect  to  the  Forest  Service;  and 

5  "(B)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  re- 

6  spect  to  the  National  Park  Service,  Bureau  of 

7  Land   Management,    United    States    Fish    and 

8  Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

9  "(2)  Agency. — The  term  "agency"  means  an 

10  agency  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  or  (B). 

11  "(3)  Area. — The  term  'area'  means  an  admin- 

12  istrative  area  managed  by  an  agency,  such  as  a  unit 

13  of  the  National  Park  System,  a  national  forest,  a 

14  national  wildlife  refuge,  and  a  project  area  \\ath  re- 

15  spect  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

16  "(4)  Area  of  concentrated  public  use. — 

17  The  term  'area  of  concentrated  public  use'  means  an 

1 8  area  which — 

19  "(A)  provides  developed  facilities  and  serv- 

20  ices  necessary  to  accommodate  public  use; 

21  "(B)  contains  at  least  one  major  visitor  at- 

22  traction  including  (but  not  limited  to)  a  lake, 

23  river,  historical  site,  or  geologic  feature;  and 

24  "(C)  provides  public  access  such  that  ad- 

25  mission  fees  can  be  cost-effectively  collected. 
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1  "(5)  Recreation  fees. — The  term  'recreation 

2  fees'    means    admission    fees,    recreational    services 

3  fees,  and  concession  fees. 

4  "(6)     Recreational    services. — The    term 

5  'recreational  services'  means  services  directly  associ- 

6  ated  with  management  of  recreation  visitors  to  Fed- 

7  eral  lands,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  such  pro- 

8  grams  as  maintenance  of  facilities  which  serve  pri- 

9  marily  visitor  recreation  use  such  as  campgrounds, 

10  scenic  roads,  trails,  visitor  centers  and  picnic  areas, 

11  public  information  and  interpretation,  wildlife  habi- 

12  tat  enhancement  directly  related  to  public  use  such 

13  as  stream  improvement  to  improve  fishing  or  activi- 

14  ties  to  facilitate  watchable  wildlife  programs,   and 

15  public  safety  programs  related  to  visitor  use,  but  not 

16  including  administrative  overhead. 

17  "(7)  Transition  period. — The  term  'transi- 

18  tion  period'  means  the  period  beginning  on  the  date 

19  of  the  enactment  of  this  section  and  terminating  at 

20  the  end  of  the  sixth  complete  fiscal  year  beginning 

21  after  such  date. 

22  "(8)  Pre-1995  authorized  recreation  re- 

23  CEIPTS. — The  term  'pre-1995  authorized  recreation 

24  receipts'  means  the  receipts  that  would  have  been  re- 

25  ceived  for  a  fiscal  year  from  fees  collected  under  sec- 
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1  tion  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 

2  Act  of  1965  as  such  section  was  in  effect  on  the  day 

3  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Visitor  Serv- 

4  ices  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995. 

5  "(9)   Incentive-based  fee   receipts. — The 

6  term  'incentive-based  fee  receipts'  means  receipts  for 

7  a  fiscal  year  from  recreation  fees  collected  under  this 

8  section. 

9  "(10)     Transition    recreation    fee    re- 

10  CEIPTS. — The    term    'transition    recreation    fee    re- 

11  ceipts'  means  incentive-based  fee  receipts  less  pre- 

12  1995  authorized  recreation  receipts. 

13  "(c)  Establishment. — 

14  "(1)    In   general. — In   order   to   improve   the 

15  quality    of    the    recreation    experience    on    Federal 

16  lands,  the  administering  Secretaries  shall  establish 

17  and  implement  a  fee  program  in  accordance  with 

18  this  section  which  pro\ides  for  substantial  recovery 

19  of  the  costs  of  recreational  semces  provided  through 

20  fees  paid  by  the  public,   including  admission  fees, 

21  recreation  use  fees,  and  concession  fees.  In  carrying 

22  out  such  program,  the  administering  Secretaries  are 

23  authorized  and  directed  to  collect  admission  fees  in 

24  accordance  with  this  section  at  areas  of  concentrated 

25  public  use  and  at  other  areas  designated  by  Act  of 
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1  Congress,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  ^vilderness 

2  areas,  areas  designated  as  components  of  the  wild 

3  and  scenic  rivers  system,  and  national  conservation 

4  areas.    In    addition,    the    administering   Secretaries 

5  shall  collect  fees  under  this  section  for  recreational 

6  services.  The  administering  Secretary  shall  consider 

7  the  effectiveness  of  the  manager  of  areas  in  carrying 

8  out  this  section  in  conducting  annual  performance 

9  review  of  the  manager. 

10  "(2)  Factors  in  establishing  amount  of 

11  FEES. — ^All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  section 

12  shall  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking  into  consideration 

13  the  direct  and  indirect  cost  to  the  Government,  the 

14  benefits  to  the  recipient,  the  public  polic}^  or  interest 

15  served,  the  comparable  recreation  fees  charged  by 

16  other  public  and  private  entities,  the  economic  and 

17  administrative   feasibility  of  fee   collection,   conven- 

18  ience  to  the  recreation  user  and  other  pertinent  fac- 

19  tors. 

20  "(3)  Notice  of  fees. — Clear  notice  that  a  fee 

21  has  been  established  pursuant  to  this  section,  and 

22  the  amount  thereof,  shall  be  prominently  posted  at 

23  appropriate  locations  in  each  area  and  shall  be  in- 

24  eluded  in  agency  publications  distributed  Avith  re- 

25  spect  to  such  areas. 
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1  "(4)  Adjustments. — The  administering  See- 

2  retaries  are  authorized  to  make  adjustments  in  the 

3  fees  authorized  in   subsection   (d),   taking  into  ae- 

4  count  the   factors   specified   in   paragraph    (2).    No 

5  such  adjustment  shall  become  effective  prior  to  60 

6  days  from  the  date  notification  of  such  proposed  ad- 

7  justment  is  received  by  the  appropriate  congressional 

8  committees.  All  proposals  for  adjustments  in  fees  or 

9  establishment  of  new  fee  collection  sites  (other  than 

10  demonstration   areas   under   subsection    (m))    devel- 

11  oped  subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

12  section  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  re- 

13  quired  by  subsection  (1). 

14  "(5)  Target  recreation  re\^nue  goals. — 

15  After  the  transition  period,  the  administering  Sec- 

16  retary  shall  annually  develop  a  target  recreation  rev- 

17  enue  goal  for  each  area  administered  by  the  Sec- 

18  retary  which  reflects  the  estimated  ability  for  such 

19  area   to   collect  recreation   fees.    The   administering 

20  Secretary  shall  develop  that  target  based  on  histori- 

21  cal  data,  projected  visitation,  and  such  other  data  as 

22  are  available  to  the  Secretary. 

23  "(d)  Recreation  Fees. — 

24  "(1)    Single   admission   \asiTS. — Reasonable 

25  admission  fees  for  a  single  visit  to  any  designated 
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1  area  shall  be  established  by  the  administering  Sec- 

2  retaiy.  A  'single  visit'  means  a  more  or  less  continu- 

3  ous  stay  uithin  a  designated  area.  Pajanent  of  a  sin- 

4  gle  visit  admission  fee  shall  authorize  exits  from  and 

5  reentries  to  a  single  designated  area  for  a  period  of 

6  from  one  to  fifteen  days,  such  period  to  be  defined 

7  for  each  designated  area  by  the  administering  Sec- 

8  retary  based  upon  a  determination  of  the  period  of 

9  time  reasonably  and  ordinarily  necessary  for  such  a 

10  single  visit.  The  single  visit  entrance  fee  for  private 

11  parties  and  commercial  tours  shall  be  set  b,y  the  ad- 

12  ministering  Secretaries  and  may  be  adjusted,  taking 

13  into    account    the    factors    specified    in    subsection 

14  (c)(2).  The  Secretaries  shall  ensure  that  the  admis- 

15  sion  fee  schedule  developed  provides  economic  incen- 

16  tives  for  use  of  alternative  modes  of  mass  transpor- 

17  tation  at  areas  experiencing  high  levels  of  automobile 

18  traffic. 

19  "(2)   Annual   admission   permits:    golden 

20  EAGLE  PASSPORT. — (A)  For  admission  into  any  area 

21  at  which  fees  are  charged  pursuant  to  this  section, 

22  an  admission  permit,  to  be  kno\\7i  as  the  'Golden 

23  Eagle  Passport',  valid  for  the  12 -month  period  be- 

24  ginning  on  the  date  of  sale,  shall  be  available.  The 

25  fee  for  the  passport  shall  be  set  jointly  by  the  ad- 
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1  ministering  Secretaries,  taking  into  account  the  fac- 

2  tors   specified   in   subsection   (c)(2).    The   permittee 

3  and  all  persons  accompanying  the  permittee  in  a  sin- 

4  gle,  private,  noncommercial  vehicle,  or  alternatively, 

5  the  permittee  and  the  permittee's  spouse,  children, 

6  and    parents    accompanying    the    permittee    where 

7  entrv'  to  the  area  is  by  any  means  other  than  a  pri- 

8  vate  noncommercial  vehicle,  shall  be  entitled  to  gen- 

9  eral  admission  into  any  area  designated  pursuant  to 

10  this   section.   The  permit  shall  be   nontransferable, 

11  and  the  unlaA\^il  use  thereof  shall  be  punishable  in 

12  accordance  with  regulations  established  pursuant  to 

13  subsection  (g).  The  permit  shall  be  available  for  pur- 

14  chase  at  any  such  designated  area. 

15  "(B)    The   administering   Secretaries   may   au- 

16  thorize  units  of  State  or  local  government,  organiza- 

17  tions,  businesses,  and  nonprofit  entities  to  sell  and 

18  collect  fees  for  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport,  subject  to 

19  such  conditions  as  the  Secretaries  may  jointly  pre- 

20  scribe.  The  Secretaries  shall  develop  detailed  guide- 

21  lines    for    promotional    advertising    of   non-Federal 

22  passport  sales  and  monitor  compliance  ^\^th  those 

23  guidelines.  The  Secretaries  may  authorize  the  seller 

24  or  sellers  to  maintain  an  inventors^  of  Golden  Eagle 

25  Passports  for  periods  not  to  exceed  six  months  and 
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1  to  withhold  amounts  up  to,  but  not  exceeding,  eight 

2  percent   of  the    gross    fees   collected    from    Golden 

3  Eagle  Passport  sales  as  reimbursement  for  actual 

4  expenses  of  the  sales. 

5  "(3)   Annual   geographic   admission   per- 

6  MITS. — For  admission  into  a  specific  designated  unit 

7  or  into  several  specific  units  located  in  a  particular 

8  geogi'aphic  area  at  which  fees  are  charged  pursuant 

9  to  this  section,  the  administering  Secretary  or  Sec- 

10  retaries  are  authorized  to  make  available  an  annual 

11  admission  permit.  The  permit  shall  convey  the  privi- 

12  leges  of,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  terms  and 

13  conditions   as,   the   Golden   Eagle   Passport,   except 

14  that  it  shall  be  valid  only  for  admission  into  the  spe- 

15  cific  units  indicated  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

16  "(4)  Recreation  use  fees. — Each  agency  de- 

17  veloping,  administering,  providing,  or  furnishing  at 

18  Federal  expense  services  for  such  activities  as  camp- 

19  ing,  including  back  country  camping  under  permit, 

20  swimming    sites,    boat    launch    facilities,    managed 

21  parking   lots,    motorized   recreation   use   and   other 

22  recreation  uses,  shall,  in  accordance  ^vith  this  section 

23  provide  for  the  collection  of  recreation  use  fees  at 

24  the  place  of  use  or  any  reasonably  convenient  loca- 

25  tion. 
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1  "(e)  Establishment  of  Accounts  and  Deposit 

2  OF  Recreation  Fees. — 

3  "(1)      Establishment. — The      administering 

4  Secretary  shall  establish  a  special  account  in  the 

5  Treasury  for  each  agency  which  collects  recreation 

6  fees  under  this  section.  Within  each  such  account, 

7  the  administering  Secretary  shall  separately  account 

8  for  receipts  and  disbursements  of  funds  for  each 

9  area. 

10  "(2)   Deposits. — (A)   The   administering  Sec- 

1 1  retary  shall  deposit  in  each  agency  account — 

12  "(i)  during  each  fiscal  year  of  the  transi- 

13  tion  period  an  amount  equal  to  the  transition 

14  recreation   fee  receipts  collected  and   amounts 

15  appropriated  under  subsection   (o)(2)   (relating 

16  to  pre- 1995  recreation  fee  receipts);  and 

17  *'(ii)  after  the  transition  period,  an  amount 

18  equal   to   all   incentive-based   fee   receipts   col- 

19  lected. 

20  "(B)  During  the  transition  period,  the  admin- 

21  istering    Secretary    shall    allocate    to    an    area    the 

22  amount  of  transition  recreation  fee  receipts  collected 

23  with  respect  to  the  area  and  amounts  appropriated 

24  for  the  area  under  subsection  (o)(2)  (relating  to  pre- 

25  1995  recreation  fee  receipts). 
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1  ''(C)    Within    such    agency    account    for    fiscal 

2  years  following  the  transition  period,  the  administer- 

3  ing  Secretary  shall  credit  to  an  area — 

4  "(i)   an  amount  up  to  75  percent  of  the 

5  total    Federal    costs    of   providing   recreational 

6  services  at  that  area;  and 

7  "(ii)  one-third  of  the  amount  of  recreation 

8  fees  collected  from  the  area  which  exceeds  the 

9  target  recreation  revenue  goal  specified  in  sub- 

10  section  (c)(5)  for  that  area. 

11  "(D)   All   funds   from   the   sale   of  the   Golden 

12  Eagle  Passport  shall  be  divided  among  the  agencies 

13  based  on  a  formula  to  be  developed  by  the  admin- 

14  istering   Secretaries.    Such    formula    shall    consider 

15  such  factors  as  total  recreation  fees  collected  by  the 

16  agency  and   total   recreation  use   provided   by  the 

17  agency.  Funds  from  the  sale  of  the  Golden  Eagle 

18  Passport  shall  be  deposited  as  recreation  fees  col- 

19  lected  into  the  appropriate  agency  account. 

20  "(E)  All  funds  from  the  sale  of  geogi'aphic  ad- 

21  mission  permits  under  subsection  (d)(3)  shall  be  di- 

22  vided  among  the  areas  for  which  such  permits  were 

23  issued  on  the  basis  of  visitor  use  and  shall  be  depos- 

24  ited  as  recreation  fees  collected  from  areas  into  the 

25  appropriate  agency  account. 
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1  "(3)  Use  op  funds. — Funds  deposited  into  ac- 

2  counts  under  this  subsection  may  only  be  used  to 

3  fund  pro-ams  in  direct  support  of  recreational  serv- 

4  ices  on  Federal  lands. 

5  "(4)  Availability. — Funds  deposited  into  ac- 

6  counts  established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 

7  available  without  further  appropriation  and  shall  be 

8  expended  in  the  same  manner  as  funds  allocated  by 

9  Congress  to  that  agency  for  similar  purposes. 

10  "(f)  Accountability  of  Funding. — The  Comptrol- 

1 1  ler  General  of  the  United  States  shall  conduct  periodic  au- 

12  dits  to  ensure  that  amounts  received  under  this  section 

13  are  fully  accounted  for  and  not  diverted  to  administrative 

14  overhead  or  other  programs  not  directly  related  to  visitor 

15  recreational  services. 

16  "(g)   Enforcement  of  Fee  Collection  Poli- 

17  CIES. — In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 

18  the  administering  Secretaries  may  prescribe  rules  and  reg- 

19  ulations  for  areas  under  their  administration  for  the  col- 

20  lection  of  any  fee  established  pursuant  to  this  section.  Per- 

21  sons  authorized  by  the  administering  Secretaries  to  en- 

22  force  any  such  rules  or  regulations  issued  under  this  sec- 

23  tion  may,  within  areas  under  the  administration  or  author- 

24  ity  of  such  administering  Secretary  and  with  or,  if  the  of- 

25  fense  is  committed  in  his  presence,  vithout  a  warrant,  ar- 
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1  rest  any  person  who  violates  such  rules  and  reflations. 

2  Any  person  so  arrested  may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by  the 

3  United  States  ma^strate  specifically  designated  for  that 

4  purpose  by  the  court  by  which  he  was  appointed,  in  the 

5  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  pro- 

6  vided  in  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  3401 

7  of  title  18,  United  States  Code.  Any  violations  of  the  rules 

8  and  regulations  issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be  pun- 

9  ishable  by  a  fine  as  provided  by  law. 

10  "(h)   Non-Federal  Reservations. — The  admin- 

1 1  istering  Secretary,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 

12  deems  appropriate,  may  contract  \vith  any  public  or  pri- 

13  vate  entity  to  provide  visitor  reservation  services.  Any  such 

14  contract  may  provide  that  the  contractor  shall  be  per- 

15  mitted  to  deduct  a  commission  to  be  fixed  by  the  agency 

16  head  from  the  amount  charged  the  public  for  providing 

17  such  semces  and  to  remit  the  net  proceeds  therefrom  to 

1 8  the  contracting  agency. 

19  "(i)  Use  of  Volunteers  For  Fee  Collection. — 

20  Wlien  authorized  by  the  administering  Secretary,  volun- 

21  teers  at  designated  areas  may  collect  fees  authorized  or 

22  established  pursuant  to  this  section.  The  administering 

23  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  such  volunteers  have  adequate 

24  training  for  this  purpose.   The  administering  Secretary 

25  shall  require  a  surety  bond  for  any  such  volunteer  per- 
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1  forming  services  under  this  subsection.  Funds  available  to 

2  the  collecting  agency  may  be  used  to  cover  the  cost  of  any 

3  such  surety  bond. 

4  "(j)  Impact  of  Recreational  Fees  on  Low-In- 

5  come  Individuals. — The  administering  Secretaries  shall 

6  jointly  conduct  a  study  to  determine  the  effect  on  low-in- 

7  come  individuals  of  user  and  admission  fees  imposed  pur- 

8  suant  to  this  section  by  the  respective  Secretary  and  shall 

9  jointly  submit  recommendations  to  the  Congress  regarding 

10  actions  to  be  taken  to  resolve  adverse  impacts,  if  any,  on 

11  such  individuals.  Such  recommendations  shall  be  included 

12  as  part  of  the  four-year  report  required  to  be  submitted 

1 3  under  subsection  ( m )  ( 1 ) . 

14  "(k)  Limitations  on  Fees. — 

15  "(1)   Activities   not   subject   to   pees. — 

16  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to — 

17  "(A)  authorize  Federal  hunting  or  fishing 

18  licenses  or  fees  or  charges  for  commercial  or 

19  other  activities  not  related  to  recreation; 

20  "(B)  affect  any  rights  or  authority  of  the 

21  States  with  respect  to  fish  and  ■wildlife;  or 

22  "(C)  authorize  the  collection  of  fees  from 

23  any  person  who  has  a  right  of  access  for  hunt- 

24  ing  or  fishing  privileges  under  a  specific  provi- 

25  sion  of  law  or  treaty. 
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1  ''(2)    Through    travel. — No    admission    fee 

2  shall  be  charged  for  travel  by  private,  noncommercial 

3  vehicle  over  any  national  parkway  or  any  road  or 

4  highway  established  as  a  part  of  the  National  Fed- 

5  eral  Aid  System,  as  defined  in  section  101,  title  23, 

6  United  States  Code,  which  is  commonly  used  by  the 

7  public  as  a  means  of  travel  between  two  places  either 

8  or  both  of  which  are  outside  the  area.  Nor  shall  any 

9  fee  be  charged  for  travel  by  private,  noncommercial 

10  vehicle  over  any  road  or  highway  to  any  land  in 

11  which  such  person  has  any  property  right  if  such 

12  land  is  within  any  such  designated  area. 

13  "(3)    Persons   conducting   governmental 

14  BUSINESS. — No  admission  fee  shall  be  charged  to 

15  persons  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  official  Federal, 

16  State  or  local  government  business  or  to  others  au- 

17  thorized  by  the  administering  Secretary  to  conduct 

18  administrative  duties  within  the  area. 

19  *'(4)  Lifetime  admission  permits. — No  ad- 

20  mission  fee  shall  be  charged  under  this  section  to 

21  any  person  who  possesses  a  lifetime  admission  per- 

22  mit  issued  under  section  4(a)  (4)  or  (5)  of  this  Act 

23  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 

24  ment  of  the  Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Out- 

25  door  Legacy  Act  of  1995. 
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1  "(1)  Annual,  Reporting  Requirements. — Reports 

2  indicating  the  number  and  location  of  fee  collection  areas, 

3  visitation  information,  fees  collected,  and  other  pertinent 

4  data,  shall  be  coordinated  and  compiled  by  the  administer- 

5  ing  Secretaries  and  transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Re- 

6  sources  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 

7  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 

8  United  States  Senate.  These  reports  shall  be  transmitted 

9  annually  not  later  than  the  submission  of  the  President's 

10  budget  under  section  1105  of  title  31,  United  States  Code, 

11  and  shall  include  any  recommendations  which  the  Sec- 

12  retaries  may  have  with  respect  to  improving  the  recreation 

13  fee  program. 

14  "(m)  Transition  to  Pull  Implementation. — 

15  "(1)  Demonstration  areas. — In  implement- 

16  ing  the  recreation  fee  program  under  this  section, 

17  the   administering  Secretaries  shall  initially  imple- 

18  ment  demonstration  programs  at  no  fewer  than  10, 

19  but  no  greater  than  30  areas  managed  by  each  agen- 

20  cy.  At  these  demonstration  areas,  the  administering 

21  Secretaries  are  encouraged  to  examine  a  full  range 

22  of  recreation  fees  and  fee  collection  strategies  such 

23  as  vendor  sales.  Within  four  years  after  the  date  of 

24  enactment   of  this   section,   the   administering  Sec- 

25  retaries  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  re- 
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1  suit  of  these  demonstration  projects.  In  addition,  the 

2  administering  Secretary  shall  report  on  the  ability  of 

3  each  agency  to  meet  the  75  percent  cost  recovery 

4  goal.  If  the  administering  Secretary  determines  that 

5  he  cannot  meet  the  overall  cost  recovery  goals  of  this 

6  section  for  a  particular  agency,  he  shall  report  the 

7  likely  level  of  potential  cost  recovery  from  the  recre- 

8  ation  fee  program  for  that  agency. 

9  "(2)  New  interim  fee  schedule. — Not  later 

10  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

1 1  section,  the  administering  Secretaries  shall  submit  to 

12  Congress  an  interim  schedule  of  recreation  fees  for 

13  areas    not    included    in    a    demonstration    progi-am 

14  under  paragraph   (1).   Such  fee  schedule  may  not 

15  take  effect  until  60  days  after  the  date  on  which  it 

16  is  submitted  to  Congress.  Before  such  schedule  takes 

17  effect,  recreation  fees  at  areas  administered  by  the 

18  agencies  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  section  4 

19  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 

20  of  the  enactment  of  the  Visitor  Services  Improve- 

21  ment  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995. 

22  "(3)    Implementation    report. — Not    later 

23  than  180  days  before  the  end  of  the  transition  pe- 

24  riod,  the  administering  Secretaries  shall  jointly  sub- 

25  mit  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  implementation  of 
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1  this   section.    Such   report   shall   include   the   policy 

2  statement   developed   under   subsection    (a)(2),    the 

3  fees  to  be  charged  under  this  section,  and  the  target 

4  recreation  revenue  goals  for  each  area  subject  to  this 

5  section.    Such   fees   and   target   recreation   revenue 

6  goals  shall  be  effective  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 

7  beginning  after  the  transition  period  unless  Congress 

8  enacts   a  joint  resolution  before  the  beginning  of 

9  such  fiscal  year  specifying  otherwise. 

10  "(n)    Exemption    of    Fees. — ^Amounts    collected 

1 1  under  this  section  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  the 

12  purposes  of  the  Act  of  May  23,  1908,  and  the  Act  of 

13  March  1,  1911  (16  U.S.C.  500),  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913 

14  (16  U.S.C.   501),  the  Act  of  July  22,   1937   (7  U.S.C. 

15  1012),  the  Act  of  August  8,  1937,  and  the  Act  of  May 

16  24,  1939  (43  U.S.C.  1181f  et  seq.),  the  Act  of  June  14, 

17  1926  (43  U.S.C.  869-4),  chapter  69  of  title  31,  United 

18  States  Code,  section  401  of  the  Act  of  June  15,  1935  (16 

19  U.S.C.  715s),  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 

20  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-1—4—4601-11),  and  any  other 

21  provision  of  law  relating  to  revenue  allocation. 

22  "(o)  Authorization  of  Appropriations. — 

23  "(1)  In  general. — ^After  the  transition  period, 

24  for  each  $3  in  recreation  fees  collected  by  an  agency 

25  pursuant  to  this  section  during  a  fiscal  year,  there 
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1  is  appropriated  $2  to  that  agency  for  the  succeeding 

2  fiscal  year,  of  which  not  less  than  25  percent  or 

3  more  than  50  percent  shall  be  available  to  fund  the 

4  construction  or  rehabilitation  of  visitor  facilities  and 

5  the  remaining  amount  shall  be  available  to  provide 

6  the  balance  of  funding  for  annual  visitor  recreational 

7  services. 

8  "(2)  Tpiansition  period. — During  the  transi- 

9  tion  period,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 

10  for  a  fiscal  year  amounts  which  would  have  been  ap- 

1 1  propriated  for  that  fiscal  year  under  section  4  of  the 

12  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965,  as 

13  such  section  was  in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date 

14  of  the  enactment  of  the  Visitor  Services  Improve- 

15  ment  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995.". 

16  SEC.  4.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENT. 

17  The  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Related  Agencies 

18  Appropriations  Act,  1993  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 

19  second  proviso  under  the  heading  "ADMINISTRATR^  PRO- 

20  visions"  which  is  under  the  heading  "NATIONAL  Park 

21  Service"  (related  to  recovery  of  costs  associated  with  spe- 

22  eial  use  permits). 

O 
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BRIEFEVG  PAPER  -  H.R.  2107  and  H.R.  2025 


SUMMARY 

H.R.  2107  (Hansen,  R-UT)  and  H.R.  2025  (Richardson,  D-NM  by  request)  present  two  very 
different  recreation  fee  proposals.    Under  H.R.  2107,  a  consistent  policy  would  be  provided 
for  recreation  fees  for  all  Federal  land  management  agencies.    This  new  policy  would 
provide  substantial  incentives  for  managers  to  coUect  fees,  direct  that  fees  remain  In  the  area 
they  are  collected,  and  provide  a  guarantee  of  increased  funding  for  Federal  land 
management  agency  recreation  programs.    H.R.  2025  provides  a  band-aid  to  the  existing  law 
and  only  addresses  the  needs  of  the  18%  of  recreational  users  of  Federal  lands  who  use  lands 
administered  by  NPS.   A  relatively  similar  bill  was  rejected  by  the  House  on  suspension 
twice  last  session. 

BACKGROUND 

Recreation  use  fees  for  Federal  lands  date  back  to  at  least  1907,  when  an  entrance  fee  was 
charged  at  Mount  Ranier  National  Park.    In  fact,  the  original  premise  of  national  parks  was 
that  they  would  pay  for  themselves  through  fee  generation;  and  as  recently  as  1937,  both 
Yosemite  and  YeOowstone  National  Parks  did  pay  for  themselves.   However,  those  days 
have  long  since  passed. 

The  passage  of  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act  in  1965  (LWCF),  established  a  broad- 
based  recreation  fee  program  on  Federal  lands.    The  underlying  philosophy  of  that  law  was 
that  recreation  use  fees  (along  with  motorboat  fuel  taxes  and  general  receipts)  would  be  used 
to  underwrite  the  cost  of  land  acquisition  at  the  Federal  and  acquisition  and  development  of 
parks  at  the  state  level.   Just  three  years  later,  when  it  was  recognized  that  recreation  fees 
were  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  programs,  LWCF  was  amended  to  authorize  the 
use  of  up  to  $900  million  annually  from  receipts  of  offshore  oil  and  gas  lease. 

Until  1987,  LWCF  funds  (including  recreational  fees)  made  available  to  Federal  agencies 
were  to  be  used  only  for  land  acquisition.   Through  amendments  to  the  LWCF  offered  by 
Mr.  Vento,  entrance  and  user  fees  collected  at  units  of  the  park  system  only  were  to  be 
returned  to  the  agency.    Since  that  time,  the  NPS  recreational  fees  have  increased  to  an 
estimated  $76  million  in  fiscal  year  1994. 

Under  the  1987  amendments  to  the  LWCF,  is  was  envisioned  that  recreational  fees  would  be 
used  as  an  enhancement  to  the  existing  park  operation  funds.   That  1987  Act  also  contained 
an  explicit  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  and  limitations  on  how  the  funds  could  be  spent. 
WMle  the  basic  allocation  to  the  NPS  for  operation  of  the  park  system  has  increased 
substantially  more  than  enough  to  account  for  the  increased  fee  revenue,  NPS  personnel 
frequently  claim  that  recreation  fees  have  resulted  in  an  offset  in  funding.    Recreation  fees 
are  not  separately  tracked  in  the  budget  process  and  both  GAO  and  the  Interior  Inspector 
General  have  expressed  concerns  about  the  accountability  of  recreational  fees. 
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ANALYSIS 

There  are  significant  arguments  to  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  issue  of  increased  recreation 
fees.    The  Bush  Administration  endorsed  a  recreation  fee  program  even  broader  than  what 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Clinton  Administration;  and  Republican  Members  introduced  that 
proposal  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  102nd  Congress.    Certainly,  it  would  be  hard  to 
argue  that  paying  $  1 0  for  a  family  to  visit  Yellowstone  National  Park  for  a  week  is  not  a 
great  bargain,  especially  when  one  considers  that  visitors  to  national  park  areas  are  generally 
among  the  wealthiest  of  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  these  Federal  lands  have  already  paid  for  and 
therefore  why  should  recreational  users  have  to  pay  again?  There  is  also  great  concern  that 
in  public  lands  states,  recreation  opportunities  on  non-federal  lands  are  very  limited. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  which  need  to  be  resolved  are: 

•  How  can  we  address  the  ever-widening  gap  between  recreational  use  and  decreasing 
appropriations  in  a  manner  which  ensures  the  public  of  a  quality  recreation  experience 
on  Federal  lands? 

•  Should  recreational  usen  pay  more  than  10%  for  the  costs  of  services  they  receive 
(search  and  rescue,  maintenance  of  public  facUities,  interpretation,  etc.),  or  should 
taxpayers  at  large  who  do  not  visit  Federal  lands  continue  to  fund  90%  of  the 
recreation  program? 

•  If  increased,  what  percent  of  recreation  program  costs  should  fees  cover? 

•  If  fees  increase,  how  do  we  ensure  that  the  Federally  provided  facUities  and  services 
are  cost  effective? 

•  How  do  we  ensure  that  funds  collected  on  Federal  lands  are  retained  on-site  and  not 
allocated  to  deficit  reduction? 

•  How  can  we  establish  fee  programs  which  permit  collect  of  fees  from  a  greater 
number  of  users  (e.g.  NFS  had  265  million  visitors  in  FY  94  of  which  only  21 
miUion  or  8  %  paid  an  entrance  fee)  in  order  to  spread  the  costs  among  a  larger 
number  of  recreational  users? 

The  attached  table  provided  a  detailed  comparison  of  H.R.  2025  and  H.R.  2107. 
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ADMINISTRATION  POSITION 

The  Forest  Service  strongly  supports  H.R.  2107,  while  the  NPS  supports  H.R.  2025;  it  will 
be  interesting  to  see  how  0MB  sorts  this  out. 


STAFF  CONTACT:  STEVE  HODAPP  X67736 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  G.  KENNEDY,  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  DVTERIOR,  BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS  OF  THE  HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON 
RESOURCES,  CONCERNING  H.R.  2025,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LAND  AND 
WATER  CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF  1965  AS  REGARDS  THE  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE,  AND  H.R.  2107,  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  LAND  AND  WATER 
CONSERVATION  FUND  ACT  OF  1965  TO  IMPROVE  THE  QUALITY  OF  VISITOR 
SERVICES  PROVIDED  BY  FEDERAL  LAND  MANAGING  AGENCIES  THROUGH 
AN  INCENTIVE  BASED  RECREATION  FEE  PROGRAM. 


AUGUST  3,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's  views  on  H.  R.  2025  and  H.R.  2107,  bills  to  amend  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (LWCF  Act)  with  respect  to  the  recreation  fee  program 
for  the  Federal  land  management  agencies.   H.R.  2025  is  designed  to  revise  the  recreation  fee 
program  of  the  National  Park  Service  only.   H.R.  2107  would  revise  the  recreation  fee 
program  for  all  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  except  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  that  are 
involved  in  providing  visitor  services  (the  National  Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation) 
regardless  of  the  agencies'  primary  missions,  levels  of  visitor  service,  or  current  authorities 
for  providing  and  managing  visitor  services.   We  strongly  support  H.R.  2025,  and  have  a 
number  of  concerns  with  H.R.  2107.  We  recommend  that  the  Committee  act  on  H.R.  2025  to 
address  National  Park  Service  needs  and,  if  necessary,  consider  separate  legislation  to  address 
the  unique  needs  of  the  other  land  management  agencies. 
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H.R.  2025 

We  strongly  support  H.R.  2025.    It  would  broaden  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior's  authority  to 
establish  and  collect  fees  in  units  of  the  National  Park  System.   It  would  create  a  Park 
Renewal  Fund  into  which  all  new  revenue  raised  under  this  bill  would  be  deposited  for 
reinvestment  into  the  National  Park  System.   It  would  also  make  a  number  of  technical 
corrections  to  the  LWCF  Act.   H.R.  2025's  primary  goal  is  to  provide  the  National  Park 
System  a  critically  needed  additional  source  of  revenue  for  investment  in  the  national  parks  of 
this  nation. 

The  infrastructure  of  the  National  Park  System's  units  is  in  great  need  of  upgrade  and 
rehabilitation,  and  getting  worse.   Existing  funds  are  stretched  to  the  limit.   It  seems  clear  that 
for  the  next  few  years  increased  appropriations  for  the  National  Park  Service  are  unlikely. 
The  ever-growing  demands  on  national  park  resources  make  it  difficult  for  the  National  Park 
Service  to  accomplish  its  mission  without  increased  revenues.   The  goal  of  H.R.  2025  is  to 
raise  additional  revenues  to  care  for  the  resources  and  infrastrucuire  of  our  National  Park 
System. 

H.R.  2107  is  designed  to  provide  revenues  for  the  operation  of  the  Federal  land  management 
agencies'  visitor  service  programs.   However,  as  proposed,  recreation  fees  collected  under 
H.R.  2107  would  simply  supplant  existing  appropriations  for  management  of  the  agencies' 
visitor  services.   The  result  for  the  National  Park  System  would  not  be  an  improvement  of 
visitor  services  but  rather  a  deterioration  of  infrastructure  with  no  means  of  restoring  already 
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decayed  facilities  nor  means  of  making  badly  needed  investments.   It  would  cause  an  even 
greater  decline  in  visitor  services  as  the  National  Park  Service's  operating  budget  was 
supplanted  and  its  construction  budget  eliminated. 

The  vital  physical  needs  of  national  park  units  must  be  met  to  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the 
enjoyment  of  future  generations.   Our  current  estimates  indicate  a  present  backlog  of  physical 
needs  totalling  over  $5  billion.   But  parks  and  the  public's  expectations  of  parks  are  not  static. 
Beyond  these  current  needs  lie  the  emerging  demands  of  the  future.   The  long-term  viability  of 
the  parks  do  not  just  depend  upon  repairing  existing  infrastructure  such  as  roads,  but  designing 
and  promoting  alternative  transportation  systems;  not  just  improving  visitor  facilities  but 
redesigning  them  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  next  century. 

The  philosophies  behind  H.R.  2025  and  2107  are  very  different.   H.  R.  2025  would  use 
increased  revenues  to  enhance  national  parks  and  restore  visitor  services.   Visitors  would  be 
able  to  see  firsthand  where  fee  revenue  is  expended  -  tangible  benefits  in  improved  facilities. 
H.R.  2107  would  use  increased  revenues  to  pay  for  existing  operation  of  visitor  services.   No 
appreciable  difference  or  immediate  improvement  in  the  services  would  result  from  new  or 
higher  fees. 

Although  all  the  Federal  land  management  agencies  involved  in  recreation  activities  have  been 
operating  under  the  fee  authorities  of  Section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  the 
overall  mission  of  each  of  the  agencies  is  very  different.   One  of  the  National  Park  Service's 
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primary  missions  is  to  provide  visitor  services.   Although  the  Forest  Service  also  provides 
many  recreational  services,  that  is  one  of  many  multiple  uses  for  National  Forest  System 
lands.   For  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the  primary  mission  is  the  management  of  the 
public  lands  for  multiple  purposes  -  grazing,  mineral  extraction,  etc.   For  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  it  is  the  management  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat.   For  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  it  is  to  protect  an  existing  infrastructure  of  water  resources  in  an  environmentally 
sound  manner.   Public  enjoyment  of  the  resources  managed  by  the  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  not  their  primary 
mission. 

For  the  National  Park  Service  use  and  enjoyment  by  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  is  half  of  the  dual  mandate  of  the  Service.   Because  of  our  visitor  service 
orientation  we  have  the  most  comprehensive  fee  program  of  all  the  agencies,  collect  the  most 
in  recreation  fee  revenue  and  have  the  highest  visitor  service  budget  of  all  the  agencies.   Our 
visitor  service  infrastructure  is  far  greater  than  those  of  the  other  agencies.  We  are  charged 
with  protecting  the  nation's  natural  and  cultural  heritage  and  with  that  charge  comes  the 
responsibility  of  educating  the  American  people  about  the  value  of  the  resources  under  the 
National  Park  Service's  care. 

Because  of  the  different  missions  of  the  agencies,  the  provision  of  visitor  services  is  very 
different.   A  uniform  recreation  fee  program  that  does  not  take  into  account  these  differences 
would  raise  a  number  of  management  problems.   The  current  program  probably  works  best  for 
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the  National  Park  System  because  access  to  national  park  areas  is  usually  controlled.  The 
parks  themselves- are  often  concentrated  use  areas.   In  contrast,  visitor  use  on  Forest  Service 
and  BLM  lands  is  often  highly  dispersed  and  access  is  not  controlled,  so  fees  are  more 
difficult  and  costly  to  collect.   For  these  agencies  user  fees  can  be  collected  at  concentrated 
use  areas,  such  as  visitor  centers,  campgrounds,  trails,  picnic  areas,  historic  sites,  developed 
areas  along  lakes,  and  boat  launch  sites.   However,  many  recreational  activities  are  not  well 
suited  for  fee  collection.  Such  differences  illustrate  the  problem  with  a  "one-size-fits  all" 
approach  to  recreation  fees. 

H.R.  2107 

The  National  Park  Service  opposes  H.R.  2107  for  a  number  of  reasons.   As  noted  earlier,  the 
bill  would  lead  to  current  appropriations  being  supplanted  by  projected  fee  revenue.  The 
reduction  in  an  appropriation  would  limit  our  ability  to  invest  in  the  infrastructure  of  the 
National  Park  System.   If  we  do  not  meet  our  75  percent  target  we  would  have  to  use 
matching  appropriations  for  operations.   H.R.  2107  would  indirectly  mandate  that  the  National 
Park  Service  become  a  revenue  raising  agency  as  opposed  to  a  resource  management  agency. 
The  level  of  fees  necessary  to  meet  this  target  depends  upon  a  number  of  factors.   However,  if 
current  restrictions  on  charging  individuals  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  62  and  over  are 
maintained,  and  if  the  areas  for  which  fees  are  not  practical  or  authorized,  the  price  of 
entering  our  national  parks  would  be  enormously  increased  ~  by  a  multiple  of  at  least  five 
times  their  current  level.  That  would  mean  that  a  family  of  four  would  have  to  pay  between 
$40  and  $50  to  visit  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
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Current  recreation  visits  to  national  parks  are  approximately  265  million.   Of  those, 
approximately  92  million  are  visits  by  people  under  16  years  of  age  and  those  62  years  of  age 
and  over,  for  which  the  LWCF  Act  currently  restricts  us  from  charging  admission  fees. 
Another  32  million  visits  occur  at  units  that  are  considered  national  shrines  such  as  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  USS  Arizona  Memorial,   Independence  Hall,  the  White  House,  the  National  Mall, 
areas  where  admission  fee  collection  is  next  to  impossible  such  as  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  Rock  Creek  Park,  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area,  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation  Area  and  Chattahochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area,  or  areas  where  there  has  been  long-standing  prohibition  on  charging,  such  as 
units  in  Alaska.   The  265  million  visits  also  include  all  visits  that  occur  via  annual  passports  or 
park  specific  passes.   By  subtracting  visits  of  seniors  and  children  and  visitors  to  areas  where 
we  would  not  charge  from  the  265  million  total  we  have  a  universe  for  charging  admission 
fees  of  approximately  141  million  visits. 

H.R.  2107  is  presented  as  an  incentive-based  recreation  fee  program.   The  incentive, 
however,  lies  six  years  out  when  the  Congress  would  appropriate  $2  for  every  $3  collected  via 
fees.   We  assume  that  this  permanent  appropriation  in  an  authorization  bill  is  an  oversight  and 
should  be  an  authorization  of  appropriations.   Otherwise,  this  provision  would  increase  direct 
spending  (and  therefore  the  deficit)  and  would  be  subject  to  a  point-of-order  in  the  Senate. 
Although  this  would  occur  six  years  after  enactment,  such  an  increase  in  direct  spending  is 
inconsistent  with  the  pay-as-you-go  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.   If 
it  is  changed  to  an  authorization  of  appropriations,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  Congress  would 
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appropriate  these  funds.    During  the  transition  period  the  incentive  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
fees  collected  over  the  base  amount  (established  by  the  bill)  remain  with  the  collecting  agency 
and  that  an  area  manager's  evaluation  is  based  on  effective  fee  collection.   Although  the  fees 
would  remain  with  the  agencies,  they  would  supplant  existing  appropriations.   Nothing  would 
be  done  to  meet  the  backlog.   It  is  also  unclear  how  this  bill  would  affect  fees  collected  under 
authorities  other  than  Section  4  of  the  LWCF  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  H.R.  2025  provides  a  better  incentive-based  program.   It  would 
provide  broader  authority  for  fee  collection,  it  would  permit  the  National  Park  Service  to 
retain  and  use,  without  further  appropriations,  new  revenues  for  investment  in  the  park 
system.   It  is  not  designed  to  supplant  existing  appropriations  or  revenues  to  the  treasury.   It 
would  raise  new  revenues  by  allowing  the  National  Park  Service  to  charge  reasonable  and 
equitable  fees  at  specific  park  units,  without  "pricing  out"  average  Americans. 

Additional  revenue  is  needed  to  operate  the  National  Park  System  and  to  invest  in  its 
infrastructure  in  order  to  ensure  that  our  nation's  natural,  cultural  and  recreational  resources 
are  available  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  future  generations  of  Americans.   Fee  reform  is  an 
opportunity  to  provide  those  additional  revenues.   But  reform  must  increase  revenues  for 
parks,  not  supplant  them.   New  revenues  should  be  put  in  a  trust  fund  not  subject  to  annual 
appropriations.  The  American  people  need  to  see  that  the  fees  they  pay  are  resulting  in 
improvements  in  the  parks  including  better  services  and  facilities. 
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We  believe  that  H.  R.  2025  provides  an  incentive-based  program  that  will  provide  the 
National  Park  Service  the  revenue  it  needs  to  invest  in  the  infrastructure  of  our  national  parks. 
It  will  allow  us  to  move  forward  during  this  period  of  fiscal  constraint.  Providing  the  National 
Park  Service  the  authority  it  needs  to  generate  revenues  that  can  ensure  that  these  areas  remain 
national  treasures  is  paramount.  We  believe  H.R.  2025  provides  the  National  Park  Service  the 
authorities  it  needs  to  accomplish  that  end  and  look  forward  to  working  with  the  Committee  on 
this  important  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee  this  ends  my  prepared  remarks.   I  am 
available  to  answer  questions  which  you  may  have. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD  OF 

U.S.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

ON  H.R.  2107 

VISITOR  SERVICES  IMPROVEMENT  AND 

OUTDOOR  LEGACY  ACT  OF  1995 

August  3,  1995 

This  legislation,  which  requires  that  agencies  generate  60%  of 
the  total  costs  of  their  recreational  programs  through  fees, 
would  have  the  effect  of  eliminating  many  existing  refuge 
recreational  programs,  particularly  hunting.   In  addition,  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  the  bill  as  currently  written  would  in  fact 
supersede  the  existing  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System  fee 
authorities,  found  in  section  2  01  of  the  Emergency  Wetlands 
Resources  Act  (16  U.S.C.  3911). 

Section  201  (c)  of  that  Act  provides  that  entrance  fees  collected 
under  its  authority,  and  recreational  fees  under  section  4  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  are  to  be  utilized  without 
further  appropriation  as  provided  in  that  section,  with  30%  being 
available  for  the  Refuge  System,  and  70%  deposited  into  the 
Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Fund.   Because  H.R.  2107  amends 
section  4  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  and  makes  no 
reference  to  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Act  of  1986,  it  does  not 
appear  to  override,  and  certainly  does  not  repeal,  the  fee 
provisions  of  the  Emergency  Wetlands  Act. 

While  the  new  section  4(n)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act  found  in  H.R.  2107  provides  that  amounts  collected  under 
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that  section  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  for  the  purposes  of 
a  number  of  other  specified  Acts  and  "any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  revenue  allocation",  all  of  the  specified  Acts  relate 
to  allocations  between  the  Federal  government  and  States  or 
localities.   It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  conclude  that 
this  provision  overrides  the  specific  wording  of  the  Emergency 
Wetlands  Act  governing  use  of  such  funds  for  agency  purposes. 

From  the  programmatic  perspective,  the  dispersed  nature  of 
visitation  aod  the  lack  of  control  over  entry  make  it  impractical 
to  collect  entry  or  user  fees  at  approximately  80%  of  National 
Wildlife  Refuges.   Because  we  acquire  the  minimum  necessary 
interest  in  land,  we  often  do  not  have  control  over  the  roads 
running  through  and  adjacent  to  refuges.   As  a  result,  there  are 
numerous  uncontrolled  entrances  to  most  refuges.   Also,  in  many 
refuges  the  wildlife  of  primary  interest  to  the  viewing  public  is 
migratory,  and  present  only  in  a  seasonal  basis.   Finally, 
because  the  primary  objective  of  the  Refuge  System  is  habitat 
preservation,  not  public  use,  few  refuges  have  the  infrastructure 
necessary  to  encourage  large-scale  visitation. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  currently  collects  entrance  fees  at 
27  refuges,  generating  approximately  $1.8  million  annually,  and 
recreational  user  fees  at  62  refuges,  generating  $670,000.   We 
believe  it  highly  unlikely  that  we  could  more  than  double  that 
amount  under  any  reasonable  fee  collection  program.   Yet  we 
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currently  spend  approximately  $20  million  on  general  public  use 
management,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  which  is  recreational. 

We  also  spend  approximately  $8.7  million  on  refuge  law 
enforcement,  $5-6  million  annually  on  capital  construction  for 
visitor  facilities,  and  $4-6  million  annually  in  maintenance  for 
visitor  facilities. 

If  appropriations  for  recreational  use  were  limited  to  only  $2 
for  every  $3  in  collected  fees,  and  thus  reducing  annual 
recreational  funding  from  the  current  $38-40  million  to  between 
$5  and  $6  million,  enactment  of  H.R.  2107  in  its  current  form 
would  result  in  a  large-scale  closure  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  to  public  use.   That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
policies  of  this  Administration,  and  we  doubt  it  is  a  result 
intended  by  the  sponsors. 

We  would  note  that  in  addition  to  the  millions  of  visits  by 
persons  engaged  in  wildlife  observation  and  interpretation,  the 
Refuge  System  receives  annually  approximately  6.2  million  visits 
by  fishermen  and  900,000  by  hunters,  users  who  would  be 
disproportionately  adversely  impacted  by  H.R.  2107. 

With  respect  to  refuge  hunting,  we  also  note  that  approximately 
45  refuges  charge  user  fees  associated  with  administering  a 
"controlled"  hunt,  where  demand  exceeds  capacity,  necessitating 
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a  reservation  system  to  limit  the  numbers  of  hunters.   While 
hunting-related  fees  may  also  reflect  special  services,  such  as 
rental  of  hunting  blinds  and  decoys,  most  of  the  Service's  user 
fees  represent  the  costs  of  administering  the  lotteries  or 
reservation  systems  for  these  hunts.   These  programs  are 
supported  by  the  hunters;  however,  they  would  appear  to  be 
"administrative  overhead"  which  is  excluded  from  funding  under 
the  bill  —  although  the  bill  is  silent  as  to  what  constitutes 
such  overhead. 

If  we  cannot  recover  these  administrative  costs  from  the 
participating  hunters,  those  4  5  hunting  programs  would  be  the 
first  casualties  of  enactment  of  H.R.  2107. 

More  generally,  the  costs  of  administering  and  managing 
recreational  programs  are  real  elements  of  the  program,  and  are 
interwoven  into  all  requests  for  appropriations.   If  they  are  to 
excluded  from  the  costs  fee  calculations,  and  appropriations  for 
recreational  programs  are  to  be  limited  to  40%  of  fee 
collections,  how  are  these  programs  to  be  administered? 

We  share  the  concerns  expressed  in  Departmental  testimony  over 
the  unnecessary  and  burdensome  administrative  and  accounting 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

A  major  issue  not  addressed  in  H.R.  2107  is  how  collection  costs 
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affect  decisions  on  whether  to  charge  fees.   Costs  to  collect 
fees  are  a  major  reason  we  do  not  attempt  to  charge  for  our 
dispersed  recreational  activities  —  the  costs  make  fee 
collection  impractical. 

We  believe  that  public  acceptance  of  increased  fees  will  hinge  on 
an  ability  to  show  direct  improvement  to  facilities  as  a  result 
of  the  increases.   If  the  new  or  increased  fees  are  simply 
covering  the  cost  of  collecting  the  fees,  we  would  expect  public 
opposition  and  extreme  difficulties  in  enforcing  compliance. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  the  demonstration  program  authorized 
under  H.R.  2107  does  not  appear  fully  consistent  with  the  one 
contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1996  Interior  Appropriation  bill. 
We  believe  it  would  be  greatly  preferable  to  complete  the 
demonstration  program  provided  in  the  Appropriation  bill, 
evaluate  the  potential  for  fee  collection  free  of  current 
restrictions,  and  then  make  decisions  as  to  what  extent  agency 
recreational  and  visitor  programs  should  be  based  on  fee  revenue. 

In  any  case,  it  seems  clear  that  the  differing  mandates  and 
underlying  laws  of  the  differing  land  management  agencies  will 
necessitate  a  different  fee  program  for  each  agency;  we  do  not 
believe  a  "one-size-fits-all"  approach  can  be  successful. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RECORD 

BUREAU  OF  LAND  MANAGEMENT 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

ON 

H.R.  2107 

August  3,  1995 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  administers  270  million  acres  of  public  lands  that  include  both 

wide-open  spaces  and  high-use  areas.    These  diverse  lands  hold  a  unique  place  in  the  delivery 

of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities  to  the  American  people.   A  few  exciting  examples  are: 

white-water  experiences  on  the  Rogue  River,  OR,  or  Westwater  Canyon  on  the  Colorado 
River,  UT; 

—         off-road  vehicle  activity  on  the  Imperial  Sand  Dunes,  CA; 

primitive  and  unconfined  recreation  at  the  Aravaipa  Canyon,  AZ; 

developed  interpretive  facilities  at  the  Red  Rocks  Visitor  Center,  NV,  and  Anasazi 
Heritage  Center,  CO; 

competitive  events  such  as  the  Iditarod  Sled  Dog  Race,  AK; 
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power  boating  and  long-term  visitor  areas  on  the  Lower  Colorado  River,  CA  &  AZ;  and 

Slick  Rock  Bike  Trail,  UT. 

In  1996  visits  to  public  lands  are  projected  to  reach  65  million  visits.  With  such  increasing 
recreational  demands,  it  is  important  that  funding  keep  pace  to  ensure  that  the  resources  and 
facilities  are  maintained  for  the  present  and  future  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

Under  current  law,  the  BLM  is  authorized  to  coUect  recreation  fees,  but  we  are  only  permitted 
to  retain  and  spend  up  to  15%  of  those  receipts  to  cover  the  cost  of  collecting  the  fees. 

BLM  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  spend  newly  collected  fees  at  recreation  sites  on 
improvements  at  those  sites.  This  is  what  we  hear  our  users  want.  Unfortunately,  H.R.  2107 
would  supplant  appropriations  with  fee  collections.  The  result  may  be  no  improvement  of 
services  at  these  recreation  sites  and  a  frustrated  public  who  is  seeing  no  return  on  their  dollar. 


BLM  manages  its  lands  with  a  multiple-use  mandate,  and  while  recreation  is  an  important  part 
of  what  we  do,  so  are  grazing,  mining,  forestry  and  other  uses.  The  requirement  that  sites 
generate  75%  of  their  annual  costs  for  providing  recreational  services  could  be  an  unwieldy 
requirement  and  could  impose  fees  so  unreasonable  as  to  cause  outrage  throughout  the  West. 
We  do  not  believe  your  constituents  want  to  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of  paying  a  day's  salary 
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to  picnic  on  public  lands  or  trade  off  the  cost  of  a  fancy  dinner  to  bike  down  Slickrock  Trail. 

The  net  effect  of  imposing  this  requirement  would  result  in  limiting  or  precluding  recreational 
opportunities  on  public  lands  for  many  average  families. 

We  appreciate  the  Chairman's  interest  in  allowing  BLM  to  collect  fees  at  recreation  sites.   We 
believe  we  share  the  same  goal.   Unfortunately,  we  believe  that  H.R.  2107  is  not  the  answer. 
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statement  for  the  Record  of 

Daniel  P.  Beard 

Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Department  of  the  Interior 

Subcommittee  on 

National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands 

of  the 

Committee  on  Resources 

U.S.  Bouse  of  Representatives 

On 

H.  R.  2107 

Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995 

August  3,  1995 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  thank  you  for 
inviting  me  to  be  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  regarding  H.R.  2107,  "Visitor  Services  Improvement 
and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995."   Reclamation  agrees  that  it  is 
important  to  provide  a  quality  recreation  experience  to  the 
visiting  publics  to  Federal  lands  and  waters,  and  wherever 
possible,  to  collect  fair  charges  from  those  that  most  directly 
benefit.   However,  we  can  not  support  H.R.  2107  as  meeting  that 
goal.   This  measure  would  disrupt  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's 
partnerships  with  state  and  local  government  in  providing 
recreation  services  and  we  oppose  its  enactment. 

We  support  the  broad  concerns  about  H.R.  2107  expressed  by 
Director  Roger  Kennedy.   The  very  prescriptive  provisions  and 
administrative  requirements  provide  little  incentive  for  revenue 
enhancement.   This  statement  also  addresses  the  problems  posed  by 
the  requirements  of  the  bill  in  context  of  Reclamation's  resource 
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management  mission,  our  present  legislative  recreation  fee 
authority,  and  our  unique  recreation  management  arrangements  with 
non-Federal  agencies. 

When  I  became  Commissioner  two  years  ago,  one  of  my  goals  was  to 
change  the  direction  of  the  agency  from  large  scale  construction 
to  resource  management  and  conservation.   We  have  implemented  a 
number  of  changes  that  achieve  this  end.   Most  importantly,  we 
have  succeeded  in  developing  management  partnerships  and  shifting 
decision-making  to  field  level  management.   This  new  emphasis, 
together  with  the  realities  of  budget  reductions,  has  caused 
Reclamation  to  develop  new  approaches  to  resources  management 
including  how  recreation  services  and  facilities  are  provided  for 
the  public. 

Over  two-thirds  of  Reclamation's  310  recreation  areas  are  managed 
by  approximately  70  non-Federal  entities  under  agreements  as 
provided  by  The  Federal  Water  Project  Recreation  Act  of  1965, 
P.L.  89-72.   These  agreements  provide  that  the  managing  entity, 
in  cooperation  with  Reclamation,  prepare  a  plan  of  development  as 
approved  by  the  Commissioner  that  provides  for,  among  other 
things,  needed  public  recreation  services  and  facilities.   The 
non-Federal  entities  share  ecjually  in  the  costs  to  construct  the 
needed  recreation  facilities  and  they  generally  operate  and 
maintain  these  facilities  at  their  own  expense.   The  annual 
operation  and  maintenance  costs  alone  are  estimated  to  be  in 
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excess  of  $30  million.   As  a  means  to  recover  these  costs,  the 
entities  may  collect  appropriate  recreation  fees  and  spend  up  to 
an  amount  equal  to  the  O&M  costs  at  the  recreation  area.   Surplus 
revenues  are  to  be  returned  to  Reclamation,  however,  with  the 
high  costs  of  O&M,  none  have  been  returned  to  date. 

This  system  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  successful  and  the 
concept  has  been  recently  reinforced  by  Congress  when  it  passed 
The  Reclamation  Recreation  Management  Act  of  1992,  contained  in 
Title  28  of  P.L.  102-575.   In  specifically  addressing 
Reclamation's  programs,  the  Congress,  in  Section  2805  of  that 
Act,  gave  Reclamation  full  authority  to  establish  and  collect 
recreation  fees.   Thus,  with  respect  to  Reclamation,  the  Congress 
has  already  accomplished  the  major  purpose  of  H.R.  2107.   It  is 
our  adopted  policy  and  goal  to  seek  non-Federal  partners  for  all 
of  our  recreation  areas  and  to  work  with  them  in  identifying  and 
obtaining  operating  revenues. 

In  conclusion,  I  support  this  bill's  intent  to  provide  better 
recreation  services  to  the  public  and  to  recover  appropriate  user 
fees,  but  I  believe  that  Reclamation  already  has  in  place  full 
authority  and  policies  to  meet  its  mandated  missions  and  special 
recreation  management  situations.   Moreover,  Reclamation  will 
continue  to  participate  in  interagency  efforts  to  seek  compatible 
solutions  to  better  recreation  resources  management  operations 
across  agency  lines. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  formal  remarks,  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF 
GRAY  F.  REYNOLDS,  DEPUTY  CHIEF 
FOREST  SERVICE 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests,  and  Public  Lands 

Committee  on  Natural  Resources 

United  States  House  of  Representatives 

Concerning  H.R.  2107  "VISITOR  SERVICES 
IMPROVEMENT  AND  OUTDOOR  LEGACY  ACT  OF  1995 

August  3,  1995 


MR.  CHAIRMAN  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE: 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  offer  the  views  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  H.R.  2107,  the  "Visitor  Services  Improvement  and 
Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995",  and  H.R.  2025,  the  "Park  Renewal  Fund 
Act".   We  defer  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  on  H.R.  2505, 
which  only  applies  to  the  National  Park  Service.   With  regard  to 
H.R.  2107,  we  have  not  had  time  to  fully  evaluate  all  the 
provisions  of  this  complex  and  important  legislative  proposal  nor 
do  we  fully  understand  all  aspects  of  the  new  fee  proposal.   With 
this  caveat,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would  support  many  of 
the  principles  of  H.R.  2107  if  incorporated  into  separate 
legislation  addressing  the  unique  needs  of  the  Forest  Service.   We 
recognize  that  other  land  management  agencies  have  different  needs 
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that  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  in  a  "one-size-fits-all" 
proposal.   We  are  willing  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
legislation  for  Forest  Service  recreation  fees. 

Background 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  reviewing  our  testimony  before  this 
subcommittee  on  April  29,  1993  addressing  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (LWCF) .   At  that 
time,  we  testified  as  follows: 

In  his  report,  "A  Vision  of  Change  for  America",  the  President 
made  clear  his  commitment  to  increasing  revenues  from  users  of 
recreation  facilities  on  Federal  lands... This  commitment  is  a 
reasoned  response  to  a  difficult  situation.   On  the  one  hand, 
demand  for  recreational  opportunities  is  high  and  expected  to 
grow  substantially  over  the  foreseeable  future.   On  the  other, 
available  resources  are  inadequate  to  maintain  even  the 
current  recreation  infrastructure... 

These  words  are  more  relevant  today  than  they  were  two  years  ago. 

Budget  pressures  are  greater,  demand  continues  to  grow,  and  the 

overall  condition  of  the  recreation  infrastructure  is 
deteriorating. 
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We  have  implemented  a  number  of  measures  to  address  this 
situation.   Under  the  authority  of  section  7  of  the  Granger-Thye 
Act  of  1950,  the  most  popular  recreation  sites  situated  on  NFS 
lands  (such  as  the  day-use  facility  located  in  Sedona,  Arizona) 
are  now  being  run  by  non- Forest  Service  entities  through  Forest 
Service  permits.   Approximately  60  percent  of  our  total  developed 
site  capacity  is  now  managed  under  Granger-Thye  permits  with  the 
permittee  bearing  most  of  expenses  for  operation  and  maintenance 
of  these  sites.   This  frees  up  limited  Forest  Service  recreation 
dollars  for  other  high  priority  activities.   Through  the 
Challenge-Cost-Share  Program,  we  use  appropriated  Federal  funds  to 
leverage  matching  non- Federal  recreation  dollars.   In  fiscal  year 
1994,  our  partners  contributed  over  $10  million  in  matching  funds 
for  recreation  projects.   Volunteers  play  an  increasingly 
important  role  in  carrying  out  the  recreation  program.   Without 
these  initiatives,  the  budget  pressures  would  be  even  greater. 

Although  we  are  maximizing  our  recreation  dollars,  more  resources 
are  needed  to  maintain  and  operate  recreation  sites.   Given 
limited  budgets,  the  most  obvious  source  is  fees.   New  fee 
authority  for  additional  recreation  sites  was  granted  in  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  (OBRA) .   Under  OBRA,  15 
percent  of  all  recreation  fees  from  additional  recreation  sites 
are  retained  by  the  collecting  unit  to  defray  the  cost  of 
collection.   However,  because  collection  costs  sometimes,  at  least 
over  the  short  run,  exceed  the  15  percent  retained,  the  local 
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units  must  cover  the  difference  by  diverting  money  from 
maintenance  and  operations  to  fee  collection  activities.   In  some 
cases,  there  is  little  incentive  to  expand  collection  activities. 
When  combined  with  the  effects  of  the  shift  to  concession 
operations,  we  have  actually  seen  a  decline  in  the  level  of 
collected  fees. 

Principles  for  Revising  Recreation  Fee  Programs 

If  we  are  to  meet  our  goal  of  providing  increased  recreation 
opportunities  to  meet  increasing  demand  while  maintaining  our 
recreation  infrastructure,  additional  legislative  change  to  LWCF 
is  a  must.   If  the  legislation  is  carefully  structured  and  adheres 
to  certain  key  principles,  we  are  confident  that  we  can  meet  our 
goals . 

First,  change  must  be  consistent  with  the  multiple-use  mission 
of  the  Forest  Service.   The  Multiple-Use  Sustained- Yield  Act  of 
1960  states  that  National  Forests  are  established  and  shall  be 
administered  for  a  variety  of  specified  resource  values,  including 
outdoor  recreation.   Although  many  ways  exist  to  carry  out  this 
mission,  a  vigorous  Forest  Service  recreation  program  is  essential 
to  ensure  that  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are  realized.   In 
particular,  we  need  the  authority  to  collect  fees  at  concentrated 
use  areas . 
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Second,  the  recreating  public  should  not  be  expected  to  pay 
for  all  of  the  general  management  of  the  recreation  resource, 
although  users  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  direct  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  recreation  programs. 

Third,  increased  fees  must  be  tied  to  providing  and  enhancing 
recreation  facilities  and  opportunities.   The  Forest  Service  has 
an  estimated  backlog  of  facility  maintenance  of  almost  $950 
million.   Fee  authority  would  help  to  address  these  infrastructure 
needs.   Research  has  consistently  shown  that  the  public  is  willing 
to  pay  more  to  recreate  on  NFS  lands  if  these  fees  are  returned  to 
the  recreation  site  and  are  used  to  enhance  the  quality  of  the 
recreation  experience. 

Our  general  understanding  is  that  H.R.  2107,  at  least  as  it 
applies  to  the  Forest  Service,  would  allow  us  to  collect 
recreation  fees  to  meet  our  needs  for  recreation  programs. 

Provisions  of  H.R.  2107 

H.R.  2107  would  fund  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  recreation 
programs  in  accordance  with  a  formula  specified  in  the  bill. 
After  the  6-year  transition  period  set  forth  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
2107  would  appropriate  $2  for  every  $3  collected  via  fees.   We 
assume  that  this  permanent  appropriation  included  in  an 
authorization  bill  is  an  oversight  and  is  meant  to  be  an 
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authorization  of  appropriations.   Otherwise,  this  provision  would 
increase  direct  spending  (and,  therefore,  the  deficit)  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  point -of -order  in  the  Senate.   Although  the  direct 
spending  increase  would  take  place  6  years  after  enactment,  this 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  pay-as-you-go 
provisions  of  OBRA.   Assuming  this  is  changed  to  an  authorization 
and  appropriations  are  made,  if  the  Forest  Service  under  this  bill 
could  collect  $30  million  in  admission  and  user  fees,  then  $20 
million  in  appropriated  funds  would  be  added  to  finance 
construction  or  rehabilitation  of  visitor  facilities  and  finance 
recreation  services.   This  bill  sets  a  goal  for  fee  collections 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  existing  costs  of  providing  visitor 
recreational  programs.   If  this  goal  is  met  and  matching  funds  are 
appropriated,  then  we  could  have  available  resources  equal  to  125 
percent  of  current  costs.   The  added  25  percent  above  current 
operating  costs  would  be  available  for  program  enhancement  and 
backlog  reduction.   With  a  recreation  maintenance  backlog  of  about 
$1  billion,  the  need  for  added  resources  is  clearly  evident. 

All  of  this  assumes  that  we  can  reach  the  goal  of  fee  collections 
equal  to  75  percent  of  costs  and  that  all  of  the  matching  funds 
are  appropriated.   Although  the  situation  of  other  agencies  may 
differ,  we  believe  this  could  work  for  us. 

Based  on  our  best  information,  we  would  need  to  collect  about 
three  times  more  in  fees  than  the  approximately  $11  million  we  now 
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collect  to  maintain  current  levels  of  maintenance  and  operation. 
Collections  above  this  threshold  would  enhance  our  services.   We 
believe  we  can  attain  substantially  higher  overall  fee  collections 
with  appropriate  revisions  to  the  LWCF. 

Concerns  with  H.R.  2107 

We  do  have  a  number  of  concerns  with  H.R.  2107  as  it  applies  to 
the  Forest  Service.   Although  we  endorse  the  funding  concept 
embedded  in  H.R.  2107,  there  is  much  about  the  bill  that  needs 
clarification  and  revision.   Our  major  concerns  are: 

1.  Incentives  are  central  to  any  effort  to  enhance  the  role 
of  fees  in  financing  recreation  programs.   But  incentives  can  also 
have  unintended  consequences .   We  would  not  want  to  put  in  place  a 
system  that  emphasized  fee  collection  and,  therefore,  revenue 
generation  at  the  expense  of  other  resource  management  values,  nor 
do  we  want  a  system  that  concentrates  financial  resources  solely 
on  those  areas  that  are  most  profitable.   The  bill  language  does 
not  explicitly  require  this  type  of  activity,  although  this  could 
be  the  result. 

2 .  Individual  National  Forests  must  benefit  from  any  increase 
in  fees  that  they  may  collect.  We  understand  the  bill  intent,  but 
it  is  not  clear  how  it  is  accomplished  given  the  bill's  financial 
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management  requirements.   Clarification  of  this  process  is 
needed. 

3.  The  bill  is  not  clear  on  what  is  included  in  "the  annual 
cost  for  providing  visitor  recreational  programs.   Currently, 
funding  for  visitor  recreation  programs  comes  from  National  Forest 
System  appropriations.   Within  this  account,  the  recreation 
management  Extended  Budget  Line  Item  (EBLI)  sets  the  level  of 
funds  for  trails  maintenance,  administration  of  recreation  special 
uses,  management  of  national  recreation  areas  (NRA) ,  scenic 
byways,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  and  interpretive  services.   In  FY 
1995,  Congress  appropriated  $159,426,000  for  this  EBLI.   We 
estimate  that  $78  million  of  this  amount  is  used  for  visitor 
recreational  programs,  e.g.,  campgrounds,  swimming  sites,  and 
parking  lots,  of  which  approximately  $28  million  goes  for  overhead 
activities.   More  explicit  language  is  needed  in  the  bill  to 
clarify  intent. 

4.  We  would  object  to  any  proposal  that  does  not  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  the  various  acts  that  determine  payments  to 
counties  and  states  for  roads  and  schools.   This  bills  formula 
does  not  recognize  these  costs.   Excluding  recreation  fees  from 
the  25  Percent  Fund  would  be  inconsistent  with  other  NFS  resource 
receipt  sharing.   We  remain  committed  to  the  25  Percent  Fund  which 
has  long  been  the  cornerstone  of  our  relationship  with  state  and 
county  governments. 
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Some  thought  should  be  given  to  the  need  to  address  the 
significant  and  growing  backlog  of  facility  maintenance  on  the 
National  Forests.   This  bill,  and  the  revenue  it  would  generate, 
would  address  some,  but  not  all  of  that  need. 

Summary 

In  summary,  we  are  very  interested  in  fee  reform  for  the  Forest 
Service.   Such  reform  needs  to  provide  incentives  for  our  managers 
to  increase  fee  collections  and,  thereby,  improve  recreation 
opportunities  for  the  American  public.   Some  of  the  principles  in 
H.R.  2107  are  important  for  fee  reform.   These  include  expanded 
fee  authority  for  the  Secretary,  collection  of  fees  at 
concentrated  use  areas  where  fees  cannot  now  be  collected,  use  of 
volunteers  to  collect  fees,  establishment  of  pilot  programs  to 
experiment  with  fee  collection,  and  the  availability  of  new  fees 
for  use  at  the  National  Forest  that  collected  the  fees.   We  will 
gladly  work  with  your  Subcommittee  on  a  legislative  proposal  to 
address  these  concerns. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  remarks.   I  would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  from  you  or  the  other  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  nation's  travel  and  tourism  industry,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  you  today.  I  am  here  to  discuss  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry  —  fee  reform  for  the  public  lands. 

I  am  Jim  Santini,  Washington,  DC  Representative  for  the  National  Tour  Association,  and  Chairman 
of  the  Public  Lands  Working  Group  of  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Affairs  Council 
(TTGAC).  The  TTGAC  is  a  coalition  of  35  national  organizations.  An  affiliate  of  the  Travel 
Industry  Association  of  America,  the  Council  is  comprised  of  representatives  from  every  segment 
of  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  including  all  modes  of  transportation,  accommodations,  food 
services,  travel  agents,  tour  sales,  attractions  and  recreation  facilities,  as  well  as  state  and  local  travel 
and  tourism  officials.  It  is  on  behalf  of  the  TTGAC  that  I  testify  today,  and  a  list  of  the  TTG AC's 
membership  is  attached  to  this  statement. 

The  national  parks  are  among  the  most  popular  destinations  for  Americans  and  international  visitors 
alike.  The  parks  and  other  public  lands  contribute  invaluable  resources  to  the  travel  and  tourism 
industry,  with  the  park  system  alone  providing  over  368  visitor  areas  covering  83  million  acres, 
including  monuments,  battlefields,  historic  sites,  lake  shores,  scenic  rivers  and  trails.  Travelers 
flock  each  year  to  these  destinations,  for  they  provide  the  most  wholesome  and  rewarding  of 
vacations.  And  these  visits  are  rewarding  to  the  local  communities  as  well.  Travel  to  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  areas  generated  in  1993  retail  sales  for  local  communities  amounting  to  $10.1  billion 
and  supported  230,000  tourism  related  jobs.  Now  think  about  this  --  for  FY  93,  the  NPS  budget  was 
an  estimated  $1  billion,  which  means  that  American  taxpayers  received  a  10-to-l  return  on  their 
investment.  These  impressive  figures  helped  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  as  a  whole  generate 
$56  billion  in  tax  revenue  for  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  in  1994.  Furthermore,  more  than 
12  million  international  visitors  were  drawn  to  our  national  parks,  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  nation's  $22  billion  international  travel  trade  surplus. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  parks  are  doing  some  big  business  here  in  the  United  States,  but  if  they  are 
generating  such  economic  benefits,  why  are  there  media  reports  about  our  country's  most  natural 
and  peaceful  locations  which  read  like  inner-city  horror  stories?  Why  are  the  parks  not  prospering 
from  their  popularity,  maintaining  accessible  roads  and  trails,  and  creating  state-of-the-art  visitor 
centers?  Quite  simply,  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  we  charge  mere  pocket  change  for  entering  and 
using  these  glorious  areas.  Park  visitors  have  enjoyed  bargain  basement  rates  for  almost  80  years 
now.  In  1916,  the  auto  permit  prices  at  Yellowstone  were  $10.  Today,  that  $10  is  worth  around 
$90,  but  the  park  service  has  not  raised  entrance  fees  one  penny.  Now,  make  no  mistake,  we  are  not 
advocating  quite  that  drastic  a  fee  increase,  but  if  we  think  about  the  269  million  visitors  to  the  parks 
each  year  and  value  in  today's  dollars  of  the  fees  they  are  charged,  we  realize  that  the  parks  could 
be  generating  millions  more  from  a  more  reasonable  fee  structure. 

Even  the  pittance  collected  now  can  add  up  to  a  substantial  total  amount,  with  $76  million  collected 
in  1994.  Unfortunately,  that  revenue  has  not  been  reinvested  in  the  facilities  that  have  generated 
it,  the  parks  from  where  it  was  collected  in  the  first  place.  Only  in  1993  was  it  passed  into  law  that 
15  percent  of  funds  be  retained  where  it  was  paid,  without  further  appropriation,  with  the  other  85 
percent  still  to  go  into  the  general  Treasury.  So  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  we  need  to  reexamine 
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and  reform  our  current  fee  structure,  and  why  we  in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  see  such  reform 
as  beneficial  to  our  public  lands  and  our  industry. 

While  the  NFS  should  be  commended  for  continuing  its  commitment  to  provide  quality  visitor 
experiences,  we  must  face  fiscal  reality  here.  The  parks  are  fast  approaching  a  "beyond  repair" 
status,  which  could  severely  impact  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  by  damaging  some  of  the 
nation's  most  beloved  and  visited  destinations.  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  George  T.  Frampton, 
Jr.,  has  been  quoted  as  saying,  "The  tragic  genius  of  the  Park  Service  is  that  it  has  been  able,  with 
chewing  gum,  rubber  bands,  and  baling  wire,  to  make  many  of  the  parks  look  terrific."  He  and 
other  park  service  employees  should  be  applauded  for  their  creativity,  but  add  an  explosive  situation 
to  gum,  rubber  bands  and  wire  and  you  have  the  makings  of  a  time  bomb.  We  need  to  protect  these 
parks,  and  fast. 

Now,  some  argue  that  the  parks  are  being  loved  to  death,  and  could  actually  benefit  from  a  littie 
neglect  if  it  reduced  the  volume  of  visitors.  While  it  is  true  that  millions  of  visitors  converge  upon 
the  parks  and  public  recreation  facilities  each  year,  the  TTGAC  maintains  that  the  public  is  willing 
to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  public  lands.  In  fact,  recent  polls  have  indicated  that 
U.S.  citizens  are  willing  to  pay  higher  park  entrance  fees  if  it  means  that  the  parks  will  be  protected 
and  maintained.  Therefore,  visitors  may  be  the  public  lands  greatest  hope  for  survival.  One  such 
means  of  assistance  is  the  payment  of  increased  --  yet  still  equitable  -  fees. 

The  TTGAC  has  developed  guidelines  which  take  into  consideration  the  diverse  needs  of  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  while  also  acknowledging  the  specific  needs  of  the  park  service  and  its  many 
visitors.  We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compare  our  industry's  thoughts  on  certain 
aspects  on  fee  reform  to  those  specified  in  HR  2107,  the  "Visitors  Services  Improvement  and 
Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995".  While  many  of  the  points  expressed  in  this  bill  correspond  with  our 
guidelines,  we  are  concerned  that  this  legislation  invests  too  much  vague  statutory  discretion  in  the 
Secretary  of  Interior.  Following  is  a  list  of  industry  positions  on  fee  reform  and  how  they 
correspond  to  provisions  in  HR  2107: 

1.  Fees  must  be  dedicated  to  maintenance  and  improvement  of  visitor  services  on  the 
public  lands.  It  seems  just  and  fair  that  all  fee  revenues  should  be  dedicated  to  maintain  and 
improve  visitor  services  within  the  public  lands,  with  no  less  than  75%  of  revenue  returned 
to  the  specific  facility  where  the  fee  revenue  is  located.  Yellowstone  and  Yosemite  may 
collect  far  more  fee  revenues  than  other  parks,  but  because  of  their  large  visitor  turnout  these 
and  other  high-volume  parks  require  substantially  greater  funds  for  maintenance  and  upkeep. 
Most  emphatically,  we  do  not  believe  that  fee  revenue  should  be  diverted  into  the  general 
revenue  fund. 

In  Section  3  (c)(1)  of  HR  2107,  it  is  stated  there  should  be  implementation  of  a  fee  program 
which  "provides  for  substantial  recovery  of  the  costs  -  through  fees  paid  by  the  public, 
including  admission  fees,..."  etc.  We  request  that  this  section  specify  what  percentage  of  the 
operating  budget  will  be  recovered  through  such  fees.  We  also  note  that  these  types  of  fee 
recovery  systems  usually  hit  commercial  tour  operators,  and  ask  that  there  be  assiu'ances 
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through  additional  amendments  that  these  segments  of  our  industry  will  not  be  unfairly 
burdened. 

Fees  must  be  equitable,  efficient,  consistent  and  reasonable.  Fees  should  not 
discriminate  against  visitors  regardless  of  their  mode  of  transportation  onto  the  public  lands, 
nor  should  they  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  park  or  public  lands  facility.  The 
level  of  fees  must  be  set  reasonably  so  as  not  to  discourage  use  of  the  public  lands.  They 
should  not  be  so  high  that  only  the  upper  income  elite  can  afford  to  pay,  but  instead  must 
be  affordable  by  all  classes.  If  fees  are  set  beyond  the  reach  of  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals,  special  discount  rates  should  be  implemented.  Also,  fees  should  rationally  relate 
to  the  visitors'  uses  of  and  activity  on  the  public  lands.  In  other  words,  if  a  tour  bus  operator 
merely  wishes  to  access  the  roads  through  a  certain  park  in  order  to  provide  his  or  her 
passengers  with  a  brief  but  compelling  experience,  he  or  she  should  not  be  charged  the  same 
price  of  admission  as  a  family  of  four  who  will  partake  of  the  park's  trails,  streams,  and 
scenery  for  far  longer  than  it  takes  to  drive  through  the  park. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  here  to  make  the  case  for  buses  and  aircraft,  which  are  sometimes 
seen  as  less  than  desirable  company  in  the  parks.  These  means  of  transportation  conserve 
energy  and  reduce  pollution,  aid  in  crowd  management  and  control,  and  generally  lessen  the 
public  demands  on  the  parks.  They  also  provide  some  of  the  best  means  of  transportation 
to  the  parks  for  our  elderly  and  disabled.  These  facts  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  it  comes  to  fee  reform  --  those  means  of  transportation  which  may  help  solve  the 
overcrowding  of  the  parks  should  not  be  unfairly  burdened  or  restricted. 

We  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in  Section  3  (c)(2)  fees  will  be  "fair  and  equitable, 
taking  in  consideration  ....  the  benefits  to  the  recipient..."  We  believe  that  "benefits"  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean  "profits",  and  those  who  earn  profit  may,  once  again,  be  unfairly 
burdened  by  higher  fees  to  offset  their  fair  profits. 

Adequate  notice  must  be  given  for  fee  increases  with  sufficient  opportunity  for 
response  and  negotiation.  We  are  entering  into  a  new  age  of  public-private  partnerships 
and  cooperation,  yet  we  in  this  industry  still  feel  at  times  that  important  decisions  which 
could  severely  impact  our  industry  are  made  without  our  input.  Any  proposed  fee  increases 
should  allow  a  response  from  those  in  the  travel  and  tourism  industry,  and  others  who  would 
be  affected.  Not  all  visitors  to  the  public  lands  are  part  of  a  tour  group,  and  these  individual 
travelers  should  also  be  given  advance  notice  of  fee  increases  so  that  they  may  adequately 
adjust  their  vacation  budgets.  Certainly  an  unfair  surprise  would  be  a  fee  increase  from  $10 
to  $25  virtually  overnight,  causing  the  traveler  to  only  be  able  to  afford  two  days  at 
Yosemite  instead  of  the  four  he  or  she  had  planned.  This  could  have  severe  implications  for 
the  service  providers  around  the  park  areas,  which  could  trickle  down  to  cause  a  decrease 
in  visitor  expenditures  in  adjacent  communities  and  consequent  loss  of  jobs.  We  urge  that 
in  Section  3  (c)(3)  at  least  a  12  month  advance  notice  for  fee  increases  be  mandated. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  the  travel  and  tourism  industry  is  very  willing  to  work  with  the  park 
service  to  help  devise  more  efficient  means  of  fee  collection.  The  TTGAC  and  members  of 
various  Department  of  Interior  agencies  have  already  met  to  devise  strategies  to  promote 
visitation  to  underutilized  parks,  and  we  believe  there  are  numerous  other  resources  which 
this  industry  is  willing  to  share  with  the  park  service  and  other  government  agencies  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  more  efficient,  streamlined  approach  to  running  various  programs.  You  can 
be  assured  that  this  industry  knows  how  to  collect  fees,  but  we  pride  ourselves  on  doing  so 
fairly  and  effectively. 

While  on  the  subject  of  efficient  fee  collection,  there  is  concern  about  Section  3  (h)(2)  of  HR 
2107  where  it  is  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  Interior  may  "contract  with  any  public  or 
private  entity  to  provide  for  visitor  reservation  services".  This  may  single  out  the 
commercial  operators  for  reservations  while  failing  to  impose  such  a  requirement  on  the 
individual  park  visitor.  Individual  park  visitors  remain  the  primary  source  of  major 
congestion  in  our  more  popular  parks.  To  avoid  any  unfairness,  the  language  "in  any  event 
no  one  segment  of  the  visitor  pubUc  will  be  compelled  to  comply  with  a  reservation  program 
while  other  visitor  segments  are  excluded"  needs  to  be  inserted  in  this  section. 

Also  in  Section  3  (k)(2)  of  HR  2107,  it  is  stated  that  "No  admission  fee  shall  be  charged  for 
travel  by  private,  noncommercial  vehicle  over  any  national  parkway  or  any  road  or 
highway..."  Again,  it  seems  unfair  that  one  segment  of  the  traveling  public  is  excluded  from 
fees  while  another  is  required  to  pay.  Discriminatory  provisions  such  as  these  we 
respectfully  ask  be  removed  from  this  bill. 

Fees  must  be  set  to  recover  costs  associated  with  the  operation  of  commercial  facilities. 

Fees  for  use  of  any  facility  service  or  activity  operated  or  provided  by  the  parks  or  other 
pubUc  land  agencies  that  is  commercial  in  nature  should  be  set  to  recover  all  costs  associated 
with  the  operation  of  the  facility,  activity  or  service,  or  should  be  set  at  a  level 
commensurate  with  fees  charged  for  comparable  services  in  the  private  sector.  Thus, 
campgrounds  on  pubhc  lands  that  are  operated  by  government  agencies  should  charge  fees 
that  either  offset  all  costs  or  are  commensurate  with  private  sector  rates.  Flat  group  fees 
should  be  used  for  commercial  tour  vehicles,  and  commercial  tour  fees  should  be  consistent 
throughout  the  public  lands.  The  commercial  provider  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  an 
unfair,  weighty  burden  of  fee  provision. 

Fees  must  accurately  reflect  the  burden  placed  on  public  lands  by  visitor  use.  Fee 

revenue  should  apply  only  to  the  cost  of  services  provided  presently  and  not  used  for  future 
acquisition  of  lands  and  waters.  With  the  parks  in  serious  need  of  revenue,  we  feel  it  would 
be  irresponsible  to  divert  much  needed  funds  away  from  the  upkeep  of  already  existing  parks 
and  wilderness  areas  in  order  to  purchase  land  which  may  not  be  able  to  be  maintained. 

It  may  also  be  wise  to  implement  a  standard,  uniform  entrance  fee  for  parks  based  on  their 
visitation  amounts.  Language  should  be  inserted  specifying  that  parks  which  receive  0  to 
one  million  visitors  charge  x  amount,  one  million  to  three  million  y  amount,  and  so  on. 
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These  numbers  are  arbitrary  and  are  only  used  to  make  a  point,  but  it  seems  obvious  that 
parks  such  as  the  Grand  Canyon,  our  second  most  popular  park,  should  not  charge  the  same 
amount  for  entrance  as  the  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  National  Memorial  in  Pennsylvania. 


While  the  above-referenced  points  analyze  fee  reform  from  the  perspective  of  travel  and  tourism, 
we  in  the  industry  recognize  that  we  have  entered  an  age  of  cooperation  and  shared  responsibility. 
The  TTGAC  is  working  closely  with  the  Department  of  Interior  in  a  joint  effort  to  find  new  ways 
of  improving  the  pubUc  lands.  Resources  which  could  benefit  the  public  lands  are  available  through 
the  travel  and  tourism  industry.  We  urge  that  the  recommendations  contained  herein  be  carefully 
considered,  and  that  the  vast  knowledge  and  resources  of  this  industry  be  fully  utilized.  Such 
cooperation  can  only  help  to  preserve  and  improve  our  current  public  lands  system,  ensuring  these 
national  treasures  for  generations  to  come. 

At  this  point  in  time,  we  feel  that  the  provisions  in  HR  2107  do  not  involve  the  private  sector 
enough  in  the  decision-making  side  of  fee  reform,  and  grants  too  much  authority  to  the  Secretary 
of  Interior.  Therefore,  the  TTGAC  urges  that  the  fee  strategies  outlined  above  be  implemented,  and 
that  HR  2017  be  accordingly  amended.  The  TTGAC  also  recognizes  that  there  are  many  other  fee 
strategies  which  are  worthy  of  exploration.  We  are  open  and  willing  to  explore  creative,  bold  new 
ways  of  preserving  our  public  lands.  And  we  are  more  than  willing  to  pool  our  diverse  resources 
and  work  with  you  to  bring  about  comprehensive,  positive  change.  We  only  ask  that  we  be  part 
of  the  process,  and  this  testimony  today  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  and  we  thank  you. 

This  concludes  my  testimony,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
or  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  might  have. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Susan  Pikrallidas,  Director  of  Tourism  Affairs  for  the  American 
Automobile  Association.  AAA  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  the 
Subcommittee  today  on  H.R.  2107,  the  "Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act" 
and  H.R.  2025,  the  "National  Park  Renewal  Fund  Act." 

AAA  is  a  not-for-profit  federation  of  113  clubs  serving  more  than  37  million  members 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Among  the  many  services  provided  AAA  members  are  travel 
services,  including  maps  and  atlases,  TripTiks,  TourBooks,  CampBooks,  and  other  specialized 
travel  publications.  Our  members  rely  upon  AAA  for  accurate,  useful,  and  reliable  travel 
information. 

Millions  of  AAA  members  travel  to  this  country's  national  parks  and  other  public  lands 
every  year.  In  fact,  sites  managed  by  the  National  Park  Service  alone  consistently  rank  among 
the  top  five  travel  destinations  for  AAA  members.  The  public  lands  rate  high  with  international 
visitors  to  the  U.S.,  as  well.  In  your  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  "recreational  use  of  the  Federal  lands 
is  one  of  the  best  deals  in  America  today."  V/hen  considering  the  price  paid  to  visit  many  of  the 
theme  parks  and  other  resort  destinations  in  the  U.S.,  it  is  difficult  to  object  to  a  greater 
proportion  of  federal  land  recreation  costs  being  paid  for  by  those  who  use  those  services. 

AAA  cautions  that  the  federal  lands  should  not  be  compared  directly  to  private  recreation 
destinations  for  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  public  lands  are  owned  by  all 
Americans  and  are  a  heritage  passed  from  generation  to  generation.  Nevertheless,  AAA 
acknowledges  that  those  who  make  direct  use  of  recreation  services  on  the  federal  lands  logically 
should  pay  for  a  substantial  portion  of  those  services. 

The  popularity  of  the  national  parks  among  AAA  members  is  accompanied  by  their 
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increasing  concern  about  the  deterioration  in  park  maintenance  and  services  and  the  wear  and  tear 
on  park  lands. 

Reflecting  this  strong  AAA  member  interest  in  enjoying  the  nation's  pubHc  lands  while 
protecting  and  conserving  natural  resources  for  future  generations,  AAA  policy  supports  federal, 
state,  and  local  government  efforts  promoting  the  protection,  conservation,  and  prudent  use  of  our 
public  land  resources  for  recreational  purposes. 

AAA  policy  "endorses  reasonable  user  fees  for  recreational  use  of  federal  lands  if  the  fees 
are  used  to  maintain  and  protect  the  lands  from  which  they  were  collected."  The  balance 
of  my  remarks  today  will  address  the  fee  provisions  in  both  H.R.  2107  and  H.R.  2025  in  the 
context  of  AAA's  fee  policy. 

Both  bills  embody  the  concept  of  making  the  fees  collected  available  to  the  agencies 
collecting  them  without  further  appropriation.  AAA  strongly  supports  this  concept  and  would 
only  urge  that  the  Subcommittee  ensure  the  language  is  adequate  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  In 
other  words,  it  is  imperative  to  AAA's  support  of  increased  and  expanded  use  of  recreation  fees 
that  they  not  be  used  directly  for  deficit  reduction,  or  simply  to  offset  reductions  in  what  would 
normally  have  been  appropriated  for  management  of  these  sites. 

Informal  surveys  of  AAA  members  demonstrate  strong  support  for  paying  reasonable  fees 
to  visit  parks,  but  only  if  the  revenue  is  used  for  park  needs.  Support  for  admission  and  other 
fees  evaporates  quickly  if  the  fees  are  to  be  paid  into  the  general  Treasury  for  deficit  reduction 
or  other  general  fund  purposes. 

A  letter  from  one  of  AAA's  Ohio  members  reflects  this  view  succintly; 

"I  was  wondering  if  AAA  could  have  a  page  for  a  petition  that  members  could  get  signed 
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by  their  friends  and  neighbors  (need  not  be  members  of  AAA  to  sign)  to  send  to  those 

people  in  Washington  who  work  for  us... to  have  the  park  money  and  fees  used  by  the 

parks  and  not  in  the  pork  barrel. ..I  do  think  this  would  generate  quite  a  few  signatures. 

I  know  this  could  take  years  but  maybe  get  more  serious  thoughts  down  in  Washington. 

At  least  we  can  dream." 

For  these  same  reasons,  AAA  strongly  supports  the  language  in  H.R.  2107  limiting  fees 
collected  to  funding  only  "programs  in  direct  support  of  recreational  services  on  Federal  lands." 
Limiting  fee  collection  and  use  to  services  directly  benefitting  those  who  use  them  is  fair,  and 
thus  more  easily  justified,  to  those  who  will  be  required  to  pay  them. 

AAA  supports  the  thrust  of  H.R.  2107  to  establish  an  integrated  and  coherent  fee  policy 
among  the  federal  land  management  agencies.  In  our  experience  many  public  lands  visitors  may 
not  be  aware  that  they  are  visiting  a  national  park,  a  national  forest,  a  national  wildlife  refuge, 
or  a  site  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  They  tend  to  call  them  all  "national 
parks"  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  unconcerned  as  to  who  technically  is  in  charge.  What  they  do 
care  about  is  the  experience  —  and  policies  that  enhance,  rather  than  detract  from,  that  experience 
are  not  only  appreciated,  but  expected. 

Our  experience  in  travel  also  tells  us  that  travelers  appreciate  consistency  and  the 
availability  of  accurate  information  -  particularly  when  making  their  travel  plans.  An  integrated 
fee  policy  among  the  land  management  agencies  would  facilitate  the  provision  of  more  accurate 
and  useful  information  to  people  planning  vacations  involving  the  public  lands. 

AAA  also  supports  the  provisions  in  H.R.  2107  which  require  that  the  integrated  fee 
policy  be  flexible,  equitable,  and  efficient.  While  AAA  believes  our  members  are  willing  to  pay 
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fees  for  admission  to  and  recreation  on  the  public  lands,  the  fee  policy  must  be  transparent  as  to 
its  fairness,  and  flexible  and  efficient  as  to  its  methods  and  locations  of  collection.  A  certain 
death-knell  for  public  support  of  fees  would  be  for  fees  to  be  perceived  as  unreasonable  and 
unfair,  and  for  fee  collection  to  be  experienced  as  a  time-consuming  obstacle  to  actual  enjoyment 
of  the  park. 

AAA  strongly  endorses  provisions  in  both  H.R.  2107  and  H.R.  2025  to  eliminate  the 
prohibition  on  the  use  of  consignment  for  private  sales  of  the  Golden  Eagle  Passport.  We 
envision  providing  AAA  members  the  opportunity  to  purchase  this  Pass  from  our  travel  offices 
throughout  the  nation. 

We  also  support  language  in  H.R.  2025  which  would  authorize  fees  for  commercial  and 
nonrecreational  use  to  meet  costs  incurred. 

A  concern  AAA  has  with  both  H.R.  2107  and  H.R.  2025  is  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
public  comment  on  fees.  While  notice  is  required  by  the  bills,  AAA  firmly  believes  public  input 
should  be  required  before  a  fee  program  is  imposed  or  fees  are  increased.  Without  an 
opportunity  for  comment,  the  fairness  of  the  fee  program  may  always  be  in  question  and  the 
opportunity  to  enlist  continued  public  support  for  fees  may  be  lost.  AAA  therefore  suggests  that, 
at  a  minimimi,  proposed  fees  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  for  public  comment. 

Another  AAA  concern  with  H.R.  2107  is  the  provision  for  revenue  targets,  and  the 
"rewards"  they  trigger.  While  we  support  the  goal  of  providing  incentives  to  public  land 
managers  to  collect  appropriate  fees,  AAA  is  concerned  that  the  revenue  targets  may  encourage 
land  managers  to  "nickle  and  dime"  visitors  to  attain  the  goal.  Travel  research  indicates  that 
travelers,  particularly  families,  favor  all-inclusive  travel  packages  that  incorporate  most  charges 
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into  one  overall  payment.  Again,  for  fee  programs  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public,  they  must  be 
perceived  as  fair  and  as  providing  an  easily  identifiable  benefit.  Fees  not  linked  to  improved 
visitor  services  will  soon  lose  support. 

AAA  is  also  concerned  with  the  goal  of  generating  75  percent  of  the  annual  cost  of 
providing  visitor  recreational  programs  through  recreation  fees.  We  endorse  the  bill's  exclusion 
of  administrative  overhead  in  the  cost  of  recreational  services,  but  we  are  concerned  that  the 
definition  of  such  services  may  be  too  broad.  While  AAA  supports  the  concept  of  paying  for 
recreational  services,  we  cannot  support  language  that  may  provide  a  backdoor  means  for  using 
recreation  fees  to  pay  for  a  broad  range  of  operations  not  directly  benefitting  the  visitor. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  AAA  believes  H.R.  2107  and  certain  provisions  of  H.R.  2025 
are  a  good  framework  around  which  to  build  a  new  approach  to  recreation  fees  for  those  who 
visit  and  recreate  on  the  public  lands.  AAA  believes  the  bills  reflect  an  honest  attempt  to 
implement  an  integrated  and  equitable  fee  program  with  the  flexibility  and  efficiency  to  ensure 
its  broad  acceptance  and  success. 

AAA  does,  however,  have  several  concerns  with  the  bills  and  would  ask  the  Subcommittee 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  these  concerns  as  you  proceed.  AAA  would  be  pleased  to  work 
with  both  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Congressman  Richardson  to  address  our  concerns  and  develop 
a  recreation  fee  policy  that  the  traveling  public  can  accept  as  fair  and  as  providing  for  their 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  public  lands. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  submit  AAA's  views. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Phil  Voorhees.    I  am  a 
Washington  Representative  for  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association,  America's 
only  private  nonprofit  citizen  organization  dedicated  solely  to  protecting,  preserving,  and 
enhancing  the  U.S.  National  Park  System. 

This  morning's  hearing  is  of  great  interest  to  NPCA's  450,000  members  and  is  likely  to  have 
more  direct  impacts  on  visitors  and,  potentially,  on  the  National  Park  Service  than  most  other 
measures  that  you  will  consider  this  year.    With  the  summer  peak  tourist  season  in  full 
swing,  the  parks  are  seeing  unprecedented  levels  of  visitation.    Some  parks  in  the  west  have 
reported  15  and  even  20  percent  increases  over  last  year's  levels.    Currently,  visitors  pay 
entrance  fees  at  one  or  more  designated  entrance  gates  at  133  parks.    For  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  the  Grand  Canyon  and  other  magnets  for  tourism,  fee  collection  has  meant  lines  of 
vehicles  snaking  miles  from  the  gate  and  hours  of  frustration.    This  is  an  unfortunately 
common  experience  for  summer  visitors  to  many  national  parks. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  National  Park  Service,  however,  the  process  of  entrance  fee 
collection  has  advantages  beyond  revenue  production.    With  budgets  tight  and  fewer 
employees  due  to  restructuring  and  downsizing,  the  entrance  gate  is  for  many  visitors,  the 
sole  opportunity  for  contact  with  a  park  ranger.    Though  we  lament  this  trend,  it  remains 
true.    As  fee  legislation  makes  its  way  through  this  Congress,  it  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the 
final  product  will  be  a  measure  which  provides  the  National  Park  Service  with  direct  access 
to  the  fees  it  collects,  and  relies  on  the  expertise  of  park  professionals  to  appropriately 
configure  a  fee  program  for  both  the  public  and  for  the  commercial  users  of  the  parks. 
Finally,  and  most  importantly,  it  is  our  hope  that  this  Congress  will  find  a  way  to  ensure  that 
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any  funds  which  are  generated  through  entrance  or  recreation  fees  in  the  national  parks  are 
reflected  as  supplemental  to  the  annual  appropriation  designated  for  the  National  Park  Service 
and  applied  to  the  backlog  of  needs  that  face  the  National  Park  System. 

Earlier  this  year,  Colorado  State  University  conducted  a  nationwide  survey  to  determine  how 
the  American  public  views  the  condition  of  the  national  parks,  threats  to  park  resources,  the 
importance  of  park  protection,  and  the  future  prospects  of  the  National  Park  System.    A 
summary  of  the  results  of  the  survey  is  included  with  this  testimony.    As  a  part  of  the 
survey,  three  questions  were  asked  which  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  public's  views  on  fees 
and  fee  collection  in  national  parks,  and  appear  as  graphs  5,  6  and  7  in  the  attached 
Executive  Summary  Report. 

The  results  reveal  that  nearly  80  percent  of  respondents  do  not  oppose  the  concept  of  an 
increase  in  entrance  fees  in  parks.    That  opinion  is  seriously  tempered  with  the  opinion  that 
100  percent  of  fee  revenues  be  used  to  maintain  the  parks.    As  a  more  dramatic  statement  of 
support  for  funding  for  the  parks,  however,  more  than  75  percent  of  respondents  supported 
adding  $1  to  their  federal  tax  payment  or  subtracting  $1  from  their  tax  refund  to  support  the 
national  parks.    Despite  the  public's  demonstrated  willingness  to  pay  higher  fees,  or  even 
more  taxes  to  support  the  parks,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  NPCA  feels  strongly  that  the  public 
should  be  asked  to  pay  more  only  after  the  myriad  commercial  users  of  the  national  parks, 
from  filming  companies  to  park  concessioners,  are  asked  to  pay  a  fair  share  first. 

With  park  visitation  increasing  at  impressive  rates  virtually  every  year,  expanding  beyond  the 
summer  season  to  the  spring,  fall,  and  even  winter,  it  should  be  apparent  to  every  member  of 
this  committee  that  both  Americans  and  foreign  tourists  from  the  world  over  love  the  national 
parks  and  return  year  after  year,  despite  frustrations  with  crowding,  and  limited  ranger 
contact.    As  congressional  managers  of  the  National  Park  System,  we  hope  you  will  help  the 
National  Park  Service  to  realize  its  goal  of  ensuring  that  every  one  of  the  270  million  visitors 
receives  a  quality  experience  when  visiting  any  of  the  368  units  in  the  park  system.    As 
congressional  managers  of  the  parks,  we  hope  that  you  will  ensure  that  the  National  Park 
Service  has  the  tools  to  provide  this  year's,  next  year's  and  all  future  visitors  with  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  America's  unique  natural  and  cultural  heritage.    Well  conceived, 
comprehensive  fee  legislation  may  be  this  committee's  opportunity  to  guarantee  that  the 
National  Park  Service  has  the  tools  that  it  needs.    It  is  with  the  goal  of  providing  the  NPS 
with  these  tools  that  NPCA  has  reviewed  the  two  pieces  of  fee  legislation  being  considered 
.oday. 


Philosophical  Approaches  to  Fee  Collection 

Park  professionals,  historians,  and  professionals  interested  in  visitor  use  of  the  parks  are  of 
many  minds  about  the  level  of  "reasonableness"  of  entrance  fees  for  national  parks.    In  May, 
this  committee  heard  testimony  from  witnesses  who  asserted  that  "market  forces"  should 
establish  what  people  are  willing  to  pay  to  visit  a  park.    At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  are 
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those  who  argue  that  national  parks  --  and  implicitly  access  to  parks  --  is  a  birthright  for  all 
Americans  which  is  paid  for  by  our  tax  dollars,  one  of  the  few  expenditures  that  virtually  all 
Americans  agree  is  a  wise  and  worthy  use  of  federal  funds.    These  people  argue  that  no 
additional  fee  should  be  charged  for  admission  to  resources  supported  and  maintained  by 
taxes.   There  are  merits  to  both  arguments,  but  the  National  Park  Service  has  a  long  history 
of  using  fees  to  directly  or  indirectly  support  visitor  services,  beginning  with  the  imposition 
of  an  automobile  fee  at  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park  in  1908,  for  the  purpose  of  funding  road 
construction  and  maintenance  in  the  park. 

The  two  bills  being  considered  today,  H.R.  2025,  the  Park  Renewal  Fund  Act,  and  H.R. 
2107,  the  Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act,  preserve  and  extend  the 
concept  of  visitors  paying  for  visitor  services.    The  similarities  between  the  two  bills, 
however,  are  very  limited.    H.R.  2025  is  a  modified  version  of  legislation  proposed  and 
passed  by  this  committee  last  year,  and  returns  the  authority  to  set  and  adjust  park  entrance 
and  recreation  fees  to  the  professionals  in  the  National  Park  Service.    Further,  the  legislation 
establishes  a  Park  Renewal  Fund  into  which  all  fee  receipts  above  the  level  collected  in  FY 
1996  would  be  deposited  and  would  remain  directly  available  to  NPS,  not  subject  to 
appropriation.    This  is  a  concept  which  NPCA  strongly  supports  in  its  current  form,  but 
which  we  believe  should  be  expanded  to  include  all  fees  collected  by  NPS,  including  base 
amounts  collected  prior  to  FY  1997. 

In  past  cycles  of  fee  legislation.  Congress  has  mandated  fee  ceilings,  below  which  NPS  was 
generally  free  to  establish  fees  as  appropriate.    Periodically,  however,  NPS  has  had  to  return 
to  Congress  for  an  increase  in  the  ceiling.    Since  1987,  NPS  was  promised  that  the  fees 
collected  would  provide  supplemental  funding,  over  and  above  what  Congress  appropriated. 
In  reality,  the  fee  receipts  have  supplanted  funds  otherwise  allocated  by  the  appropriations 
committees.    Supplanting,  instead  of  supplementing  park  appropriations  with  fee  receipts 
placed  park  managers  in  the  awkward  position  of  choosing  to  allocate  scarce  personnel  to  fee 
collection,  providing  no  apparent  benefit  to  park  resources  or  to  park  visitors,  or  to  other 
activities  such  as  interpretation  or  resource  protection.    The  result  was  that  many  entrance 
gates  were  left  unstaffed.    The  incentive  program  provided  by  the  Reconciliation  Act  in 
1993,  allowed  parks  to  directly  retain  15  percent  of  the  receipts  to  fund  collection  activities. 
This  measure  has  achieved  the  desired  result,  and  fee  receipts  are  expected  to  climb  to  $120 
million  by  the  end  of  1996.    H.R.  2025  strengthens  the  ability  of  NPS  to  directly  realize  the 
benefit  of  fee  receipts,  and  targets  those  receipts  towards  the  physical  needs  of  the  parks, 
including  updating  interpretive  media,  repairing  exhibits,  and  infrastructure  projects  related 
to  resource  protection.    The  result  of  this  targeting  will  be  improvements  visible  to  the 
visiting  public. 


The  Danger  of  Setting  a  Statutory  Requirement  for  Fee  Generation 

The  mandate  established  by  H.R.  2107,  that  NPS  fund  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  providing 
visitor  recreation  programs  through  fees,  is  a  new  concept  that  is  totally  untested.    Given 
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current  budget  levels,  this  would  mean  that  NPS  would  have  to  increase  fee  collections  by 
approximately  $200  million  per  year.  This  provision  is  clearly  based  on  the  theory  that 
establishing  a  park-based  incentive  for  fee  collection  will  result  in  improved  collections,  a 
theory  which  NPCA  supports.  H.R.  2107,  however,  carries  the  theory  to  an  extreme  by 
threatening  NPS  with  budget  starvation  if  they  are  unable  forage  for  the  funds  needed  for 
visitor  services.  NPCA  is  concerned  that  placing  the  formal  stricture  on  funding  through 
appropriations  may  result  in  a  variety  of  unintended  consequences. 

H.R.  2107  is  generous  in  its  phase-in  period  for  this  new  visitor  recreation  funding  concept, 
providing  six  years  for  transition,  during  which  NPS  and  the  other  land  management  agencies 
are  required  to  field  test  different  approaches  to  fee  collection.    The  three-year  test  period 
may  well  result  in  valuable  findings  on  where  and  how  fees  should  be  collected,  and  how 
much  visitors  are  willing  to  pay.    Since  this  proposal  appears  in  both  the  House  and  Senate 
appropriations  bills  for  FY  1996,  field  testing  of  fee  collection  methods  will  occur 
independent  of  the  authority  provided  by  H.R.  2107.    NPCA  has  long  supported  legislative 
language  requiring  a  study  of  the  various  user  groups  of  national  parks,  including  both 
commercial  and  public  users,  and  the  potential  for  establishing  different  fee  levels,  based  on 
park  use.    The  information  collected  during  the  process  of  field  testing  different  methods  of 
fee  collection  should  shed  some  light  on  different  users  and  different  use  patterns  in  the  parks 
and  on  other  federal  lands. 

Providing  the  statutory  pressure  for  specific  levels  of  fee  collection  by  NPS,  however, 
presents  NPS  with  at  least  two  substantial  problems.    First  and  foremost,  the  requirement 
risks  reshaping  the  NPS  mandate,  established  by  the  Organic  Act  of  1916,  from  "the 
Service...  shall  promote  and  regulate...  the  national  parks  to  conserve  the  scenery  and  the 
natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein..."  to  "...  promote  and  regulate  the 
national  parks  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife  therein,  so  long  as  the 
funding  for  such  activities  are  self-generated."   The  overarching  issue  here  is  that  the 
national  parks  were  established  to  conserve  the  natural  and  historic  values  that  Americans 
hold  dear,  they  were  not  intended  as  self-financing  economic  engines.    H.R.  2107 
presupposes  that,  if  fee  receipts  are  inadequate  to  fund  the  provision  of  visitor  services, 
including  interpretive  programs,  hiking  trails,  and  law  enforcement,  that  those  programs  are 
not  worth  funding.    The  committee  should  realize  that  even  the  most  modest  units  of  the 
National  Park  System  which  do  not  now  and  never  will  provide  significant,  if  any,  fee 
revenues,  nonetheless  provide  invaluable  learning  opportunities  for  the  American  public. 
Parks  throughout  the  system  are  relied  upon  heavily  by  local  schools  which  regard  the  parks 
as  extensions  of  their  own  classrooms.    America  would  be  much  the  worse  if  these  unique 
educational  opportunities  were  placed  at  risk  due  to  an  artificial  requirement  that  parks  and 
park  education  programs  be  substantially  self-funding. 

Second,  H.R.  2107  directs  the  appropriations  committees  to  provide  25  percent  of  the 
funding  needed  for  visitor  recreation.    As  this  committee  has  seen  before,  providing  such 
directives  in  authorizing  legislation  is  no  guarantee  that  the  appropriations  committees  will 
pay  heed  and  follow  such  directives.    If,  in  an  optimal  scenario,  NPS  and  other  land 
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management  agencies  are  able  to  generate  revenues  from  fees  in  excess  of  the  needs  of 
visitor  recreation,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  appropriations  committees  would  not  "take  into 
account"  those  excess  fees  when  allocating  and  appropriating  federal  funds.    In  a  less 
optimistic  scenario,  as  pressures  on  the  federal  budget  increase,  the  appropriations 
committees  may  choose  to  reduce  annual  appropriations,  regardless  of  fee  receipts,  resulting 
in  significantly  increased  pressure  on  park  managers  to  fund  all  visitor  services  through  fee 
receipts.    In  1991,  senior  park  managers  and  visionaries  confirmed  in  the  Vail  Agenda,  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  direction  of  the  National  Park  Service,  that  "the  primary 
responsibility  of  the  National  Park  Service  must  be  the  protection  of  park  resources."   The 
dynamic  which  H.R.  2107  establishes  between  fee  collection  and  appropriations  risks 
effectively  changing  the  primary  responsibility  to  revenue  generation.    NPS  seems  especially 
vulnerable  to  this  possibility  during  the  six-year  transition  period  during  which  appropriations 
are  supposed  to  hold  steady,  even  as  fee  receipts  increase.    If  history  is  any  indication,  the 
appropriations  committees  will  choose  to  begin  "taking  into  consideration"  any  increase  in 
fee  revenues  immediately. 

In  addition  to  the  above  problems,  we  are  concerned  that  setting  a  statutory  mandate  for 
specific  levels  of  fee  collection,  without  providing  a  mechanism  for  increasing  FTEs  sets  in 
place  tremendous  pressure  on  individual  parks  to  provide  for  fee  collection  services  without 
providing  parks  with  the  physical  means  to  do  so.    Fee  collection  is  a  labor  intensive 
activity,  and  an  activity  which  will  require  substantial  planning  and  construction  in  parks 
which  currently  collect  no  fees.    It  is  not  clear  in  H.R.  2107  how  the  current  non-fee  parks 
will  fund  and  staff  new  fee  collection  activities.    As  this  committee  moves  toward  marking 
up  fee  legislation,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  constructing  fee  collection  centers  will  not 
result  in  a  short  term  drain  on  NPS  operations  funding,  and  that  new  fee  collection  and 
management  responsibilities  will  be  covered  by  an  appropriate  adjustment  in  FTEs  at  fee 
collecting  parks.    Finally,  as  fee  legislation  moves  toward  markup,  the  committee  should 
understand  the  risk  that  statutory  mandates  for  fee  collection  may  create.    For  example  subtle 
pressures  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  parks  to  provide  greater  opportunities  for  activities  for 
which  they  can  charge  higher  fees,  such  as  motorized  uses,  which  may  be  out  of  balance 
with  the  purpose  of  national  parks. 

Using  A  One  Size  Fits  All  Approach  to  Fees 

Where  H.R.  2025  deals  exclusively  with  entrance  and  recreation  fees  for  the  National  Park 
Service,  H.R.  2107  proposes  a  "one  size  fits  al!"  approach.    Since  the  raison  d'etre  of  the 
National  Park  Service  is  significantly  different  from  that  of  the  other  land  management 
agencies,  NPCA  questions  the  appropriateness  of  this  approach.    Visitor  services  constitute 
approximately  33  percent  of  the  NPS  budget.    It  is  our  understanding  that  no  other  agency 
approaches  this  level  of  budget  emphasis,  either  as  a  percent  of  the  total  budget,  or  in  whole 
dollar  expenditures.    And  NPS  has  many  more  established  fee  collection  areas  than  any  other 
agency.    Where  the  Forest  Service,  BLM  and  others  may  find  it  easy  to  reach  a  level  of  75 
percent  of  a  small  visitor  services  budget  by  adding  to  the  limited  number  of  fee  areas,  NPS 
may  find  it  substantially  more  difficult  to  reach  this  level.    Will  this  approach  place  NPS  in 
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the  position  of  having  to  revise  its  policy  of  not  charging  entrance  fees  to  seniors  and  juniors 
under  16  for  purely  economic  reasons?     Similarly,  as  pressure  to  either  draw  in  more 
visitors  or  continually  increase  fees  grows,  will  the  National  Park  Service  and  other  land 
management  agencies  be  able  to  continue  to  "afford"  a  policy  which  guarantees  that  parks 
and  public  lands  be  accessible  to  economically  disadvantaged  populations.    Likewise  would 
H.R.  2107  serve  as  a  disincentive  to  parks  to  not  go  beyond  the  bare  minimum  requirements 
set  by  ADA  for  providing  services  and  educational  opportunities  to  physically  challenged 
publics.    These  are  questions  which  will  require  careful  consideration  by  this  committee, 
including  the  kinds  of  scenarios  which  can  be  expected  to  result  from  a  one-size-fits-all 
policy  for  agencies  with  differing  mandates  and  differing  purposes.    All  conservation  lands 
are  not  created  equal.    NPS  units  are  accorded  a  higher  level  of  protection  than  are  units  in 
other  land  management  agencies,  and  that  level  of  protection  should  not  be  predicated  upon 
any  artificial  level  of  fee  generation. 


Conclusion 

NPCA  is  not  opposed  to  increasing  public  entrance  and  recreation  fees  in  the  national  parks. 
In  fact,  in  two  recent  surveys  of  our  members  and  of  the  general  population,  we  found  that 
both  our  members  and  the  general  public  were  supportive  of  increasing  fees  for  access  to  and 
use  of  the  national  parks.    Both  groups,  however,  qualified  their  support  with  the  proviso 
that  all  the  monies  go  to  benefit  the  parks.    In  fact,  when  given  the  choice  of  having  half  the 
revenues  go  to  the  parks  and  half  to  other  social  programs,  support  for  an  increase  in  fees 
dropped  from  80  percent  to  18  percent  in  the  survey  of  the  general  public.    It  is  clear  that 
H.R.  2025  intends  that  outcome  and  provides  the  mechanism  through  the  Park  Renewal 
Fund.    It  is  somewhat  less  clear  that  H.R.  2107  will  provide  the  parks  with  any  increase  in 
current  funding  at  a  time  when  the  public  clearly  recognizes  the  need  for  additional  financial 
support  for  the  national  parks,  wants  to  see  that  support  provided,  and  is  willing  to  help 
through  higher  fees. 

As  fee  legislation  moves  toward  markup  in  this  committee,  it  is  critically  important  that  the 
committee  consider  its  responsibility  to  the  park  visitor,  to  ensure  that  the  opportunity  for  the 
parks  to  teach  the  American  people  about  their  cultural  and  natural  heritage  not  be 
diminished,  regardless  of  the  number  of  visitors  and  the  level  of  fees  which  visitors  are  asked 
to  pay  at  any  individual  unit.    While  providing  an  incentive  structure  for  fee  collection  is  an 
appropriate  and  proven  strategy  and  is  provided  in  H.R.  2025,  setting  in  statutory  language  a 
requirement  that  the  National  Park  Service  become  partially  self-financing  is  a  potentially 
dangerous  course,  and  could  set  in  place  a  dynamic  which  would  require  park  managers  to 
place  undue  emphasis  on  fee  collection  at  the  expense  of  the  resource  protection  and  other 
activities  that  make  the  national  parks  an  important  part  of  our  national  heritage. 
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Chairman  Hansen,  members  of  subcommittee,  my  name  is  Keith  Griffall,  treasurer  of  the 
National  Tour  Association  and  owner  of  a  small  business  tour  company  based  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.    It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  accept  this  opportunity  to  speak  before 
you  today  and  represent  the  views  of  the  National  Tour  Association  on  House  Resolution 
2107  or  the  Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995.   The 
National  Tour  Association,  otherwise  known  as  NTA,  has  been  at  the  forefront  in 
working  with  the  National  Park  Service  on  behalf  of  the  commercial  travel  and  tourism 
industry  for  the  past  12  years. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  the  600  tour  operator  company  members  of  NTA  have 
consistently  identified  National  Park  Service  relations  with  the  tourism  industry  as  a 
priority  government  relations  issue  which  impacts  member  companies. 

Let  me  first  provide  you  with  background  information  on  the  National  Tour  Association. 
Having  been  in  existence  for  44  years,  NTA  is  an  organization  of  North  American 
tourism  professionals  focused  on  the  development,  promotion  and  increased  use  of  tour 
operator  packaged  leisure  travel.   Our  membership  includes  600  tour  operators  in  the 
business  of  developing,  packaging  and  selling  travel  products  to  destinations  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  throughout  the  world.   Also  included  in  NTA's 
membership  are  800  destination  marketing  organizations  that  represent  local,  regional, 
state  and  provincial  travel  promotion  offices  and  more  that  2,300  suppliers  which 
represent  attractions,  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  bus  companies,  airlines,  receptive 
operators  and  many  others. 

While  there  are  approximately  3,800  members  in  NTA,  the  association's  main  focus  is  on 
its  tour  operator  members,  and  it  is  these  members  that  are  affected  by  provisions  in  HR 
2107.   As  I  mentioned  earlier.  National  Park  Service  relations  has  been  at  the  forefront 
of  our  association's  government  relations  efforts  for  many  years.   One  of  the  key  reasons 
for  our  members  placing  such  a  high  level  of  importance  in  this  area  is  the  changing  of 
policies  and  introduction  of  user  fees  without  proper  notification  for  the  industry. 

NTA  supports  the  entrepreneurial  philosophy  of  HR  2107  and  the  fee  retainment 
concept.    For  many  years  now,  NTA  has  advocated  that  a  significant  portion  of  the  entry 
fees  should  be  retained  in  the  parks  where  collected  for:    protection,  preservation, 
operations,  development  and  interpretation.    However,  in  its  current  form,  NTA  has 
grave  concerns  about  HR  2107  as  it  empowers  a  large  amount  of  statutory  discretion  on 
behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

I  would  now  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  highlight  some  of  NTA's  key  concerns  with 
HR  2107: 

EOUITABLE  FEE  ESTABLISHMENT: 

Section  3,  part  c)(l)  entails  establishing  a  fee  program  which  "provides  for  substantial 

recovery  of  the  costs...through  fees  paid  by  the  public,  including  admission  fees..." 

The  number  of  people  visiting  the  368  parks,  historical  sites  and  recreation  areas  run  by 
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the  National  Park  Service  is  placed  at  275  million.   It  is  commonly  known  that  the  Park 
Service  does  not  have  an  accurate  visitation  number  of  guests  who  enter  paying  only  a 
minimal  (Golden  Age,  Golden  Eagle)  fee  or  no  fee  at  all,  such  as  school  age  children 
and  non-profits.   On  some  occasions  there  is  no  park  service  employee  staffing  the  gate 
to  collect  fees.   So,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  project  with  any  accuracy  the 
substantial  cost  recovery  burden  that  would  be  imposed  on  commercial  entrants. 

NTA  fully  supports  the  principle  that  no  less  the  75%  of  entry  fee  revenue  be  returned 
to  the  park  where  the  fee  revenue  was  generated.   While  NTA  is  committed  to 
improving  our  nation's  parks,  we  have  a  concern  about  being  unfairly  singled  out  in  this 
fee  program  concept.   The  subcommittee  needs  to  consider  the  economic  implications  of 
new  park  entrance  fees  on  the  commercial  tourism  industry  and  most  particularly  the 
local  communities.    It  is  these  local  communities  which  depend  heavily  on  tourism  for 
their  economic  vitality.   In  1994,  the  group  tourism  industry  generated  $7.8  billion 
annually  to  the  US  economy,  and  of  the  number  $6.9  billion  was  spent  at  the  local  level. 

Section  3  part  c)(2)  "provides  that  the  fees  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking  into 
consideration.. .the  benefits  of  the  recipient..."   My  first  question  to  the  subcommittee  is 
how  would  fair  and  equitable  fees  be  determined?   Speaking  as  an  opjerator  that  visits 
National  Parks,  should  individuals  pay  more  to  enter  parks  simply  because  they  choose  to 
enter  by  motorcoach  rather  than  those  visitors  who  chose  to  drive  their  own  car?   This 
section  translates  that  fees  would  be  established  based  on  commercial  "profits"  derived 
from  the  park  tour.    NTA  asks  that  any  legislative  restructuring  of  fees  take  into  account 
a  rational  balance  between  the  commercial  and  non  commercial  entry  fee.   Again, 
because  of  the  broad  discretion  conferred  on  the  Secretary,  there  is  no  method  to  project 
the  cost  increase. 

Future  Secretaries  could  easily  establish  a  defacto  policy  of  restricting  commercial 
operators  by  increasing  commercial  entry  fees  to  the  point  that  it  limits  tour  groups 
ability  to  enter  the  National  Parks. 

ADEQUATE  NOTIFICATION  OF  FEES  AND  SUFFICIENT  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
RESPOND: 

Section  3  part  c)(3)  on  notification  of  fees  in  inadequate.   Our  first  concern  is  that  timing 
of  the  notice  is  not  mentioned  in  this  section.   In  recognition  of  the  advance  planning, 
marketing  and  contracting  that  is  required  in  the  group  travel  business,  NTA  urges  the 
House  to  adopt  a  "12  months"  notice  provision.   This  12  months  nice  was  agreed  to  by 
NPS  in  their  negotiations  with  NTA  on  the  '93  budget  act  commercial  fee  crisis  of 
September  '94  and  the  Yosemite  permit  crisis  of  March  '95. 

Section  3  part  c)(4)  confers  total  discretionary  authority  upon  the  Secretary  to  increase 
the  fees.   NTA  requests  that  the  committee  consider  the  precedent  that  will  be 
established  by  this  provision.   This  is  a  dangerous  delegation  of  the  legislative 
responsibility  to  raise  taxes  and  fees.   With  the  unending  demands  on  the  authorizing  and 
appropriating  committee  members  and  their  staffs,  the  "60  day"  response  time  by 
Congress  is  not  in  any  way  a  practical  constraint  upon  this  all  encompassing  revenue 
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raising  authority.   A  proposed  fee  increase  would  not  receive  adequate  time  ui  atten»'on 
because  there  is  no  provision  for  a  public  hearing  opportunity  to  obtain  Congressional 
feedback  from  the  prospective  fee  payers.    We  strongly  encourage  that  this  section  be 
amended  to  specifically  provide  an  opportunity  for  public  and  Congressional  comment. 

This  legislation  must  impose  a  statutory  cap  on  the  unlimited  fee  increases  that  could  be 
imposed.   An  example  I  offer  is,  in  no  event  may  the  adjusted  fee  exceed  five  percent 
over  a  24  month  period  of  time. 

EQUAL  ACCESS: 

Section  3  part  2(h)  provides  that  the  Secretary  may  "contract  with  any  public  or  private 
entity  to  provide  for  visitor  reservation  services."   This  is  an  ominous  invitation  to 
institute  a  reservations  system  in  our  national  parks.   It  also  portends  the  possibility  of 
singling  out  the  commercial  operators  for  reservations  while  imposing  no  such 
requirement  for  the  individual  park  visitor  who  is  the  primary  source  of  the  major 
congestion  problems  in  the  most  popular  parks.    I  would  also  like  to  add  that  the 
majority  of  group  tourism  passengers  are  senior  citizens,  individuals  with  disabilities  and 
others  who  might  not  otherwise  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  our  parks. 

In  a  January  19,  1995  meeting  with  Secretary  Babbitt,  he  noted  to  NTA  and  other 
industry  group  representatives  that  there  would  not  by  any  type  of  reservation  system  "on 
his  watch."   I  can  tell  the  committee  with  little  doubt  that  certainly  there  would  be 
resistance  from  NTA  and  its  allied  industry  organizations  if  such  a  system  were  initiated 
that  applied  only  to  the  commercial  tourism  industry.   Again,  such  a  system  is  practical  if 
established  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  and  does  not  discriminate  against  the  group 
traveler. 

It  is  NTA's  recommendation  that  the  following  language  be  included  in  section  3  part 
2)(h):  "in  any  event  no  one  segment  of  the  visitor  public  will  be  compelled  to  comply 
with  a  reservation  program  while  other  visitor  segments  are  excluded." 

The  anti  "commercial"  bias  is  further  evidenced  in  section  3  part  2)(k).   All  other 
segments  of  the  traveling  public  are  excluded  from  admission  fees  on  certain  roadways.   I 
pose  the  following  question  to  the  subcommittee:    Why  should  the  individual  traveler 
enjoy  an  exemption  not  provided  to  the  commercial  traveler?   This  bias  distinction 
should  be  excluded. 

Other  considerations  which  NTA  asks  that  you  consider: 

Specific  statutory  language  be  included  imposing  the  fees  based  on  vehicle  capacity  as 
opposed  to  individual  per  capita  fees.   This  recommendation  is  grounded  on  the  Park 
Service/NTA  and  allied  industry  experiences  in  grappling  with  all  the  compliance  and 
administrative  problems  created  by  the  '93  Budget  act  commercial  fee  requirements.   A 
per  vehicle  fee  will  expedite  the  fee  collection  process  rather  than  creating  greater 
congestion  by  having  Park  Service  personnel  collect  entry  fees  from  each  passenger 
entering  a  park. 
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There  should  be  uniform  language  specifying  that  all  parks  with  annual  visitation  over 
three  million  should  have  one  set  entry  fee.    Parks  with  visitations  from  one  to  three 
million  a  second  uniform  fee  and  finally  all  parks  from  zero  to  999,999  another  uniform 
fee.   Obviously,  these  are  arbitrary  thresholds  offered  only  for  example  purposed.    From 
standpoint  of  planning  and  pricing  tour  packages,  if  every  park  had  different  fees,  it 
would  be  unworkable  for  the  tour  operator. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  NT  A,  the  foremost  concern  my  association  has  with  HR  2107  is  the 
broad  level  of  authority  which  is  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Interior.    NTA  hopes  the 
committee  will  consider  that  nay  limitation  to  national  park  access  be  established  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis  among  all  forms  of  visitation  and  not  discriminate  against  those 
visitors  who  choose  to  see  our  national  treasures  by  motorcoach  rather  than  by 
automobile.    We  also  ask  for  a  sufficient  12  month  notice  of  fee  increases  in  advance. 

NTA  urges  that  you  will  adopt  the  amendments  to  the  bill,  which  we  have  recommended 
and  incorporate  specific  statutory  constraints  limiting  the  expansive  language. 

I  thank  you  for  including  NTA  in  this  process,  Mr.  Chairman  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  members  of  the  subcommittee  might  have. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  on  behalf  of  this  nation's  commercial 
air  tour  operators.  I  will  be  speaking  with  you  today  about  a  poUcy  which  threatens  the  integrity 
of  the  national  airspace  system  -  commercial  overflight  fees  at  national  parks. 

My  name  is  Dan  Anderson,  and  I  am  president  of  the  National  Air  Access  Council  based  in 
Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  NAAC  was  formed  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  to  represent  the 
interests  of  commercial  airplane  and  helicopter  tour  operators  throughout  the  United  States.  Our 
members  range  from  larger  operators  such  as  Papillon  HeUcopters,  Scenic  Airhnes,  and  Air  Vegas 
Airlines,  to  smaller  operators  such  as  RedTail  Aviation  in  Moab,  Utah.    The  national  park  units 
our  members  overfly  include  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce,  Zion,  Canyonlands,  Hawaii  Volcanoes, 
Haleakala,  and  many  others.   In  fact,  last  year  over  2  milhon  people  visited  their  national  parks 
and  other  federal  lands  by  air,  and  over  20%  of  them  did  so  because  an  air  tour  enabled  them  to 
see  areas  of  our  park  lands  that  their  physical  limitations  simply  would  not  have  allowed.  I  have 
personally  managed  an  air  tour  company  at  Grand  Canyon  for  over  6  1/2  years,  and  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  witness  the  countless  smiling  faces  of  our  customers,  all  of  which  have 
greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity  to  see  the  Grand  Canyon  from  an  eagle's  eye  view. 

1  am  particularly  appreciative  of  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today  regarding  commercial 
overflight  fees  because  the  voices  of  an-  tour  operators  have  never  before  been  heard  before  this 
committee  on  that  subject.  In  fact,  the  fees  which  were  imposed  upon  air  tour  operators 
begiiming  last  year  were  done  so  in  haste  with  no  opportimity  for  comment.  Grand  Canyon 
operators  dutifully  paid  over  $1.7  million  in  overflight  fees  for  the  last  9  months  of  1994,  without 
ever  having  been  given  the  benefit  of  hearing  before  this  committee.  Perhaps  we  cannot  undo 
what  injustice  may  have  been  done,  but  by  your  action,  you  have  the  opportunity  to  prevent  the 
current  inequity  from  continuing,  and  difiuse  what  currently  poses  a  serious  threat  to  our  national 
airspace  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  wish  to  applaud  this  Committee's  efforts  at  developing  and  implementing  high 
quaUty  recreation  programs  while  recovering  the  costs  of  those  programs  through  an  equitable  fee 
structure.   It  is  clearly  the  intention  of  H.R.  2107,  the  "Visitor  Services  Improvement  and 
Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995"  to  accompUsh  those  goals.  There  currently  exists  a  fee  however 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  H.R.  2107.  The  fee  that  Fm  speaking  of  is  the 
"commercial  tour  use  fee"  charged  for  conmiercial  air  tour  flights  over  Grand  Canyon,  Haleakala, 
and  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Parks. 

Section  10002  of  the  "Omnibus  ReconciUation  Act  of  1993"  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Interior 
to  estabUsh  a  fee  of  $25  per  aircraft  with  a  passenger  capacity  of  25  persons  or  less  and  $50  per 
aircraft  with  a  passenger  capacity  of  more  than  25  persons.  This  fee  was  to  be  charged  for  all 
"aircraft  entering  the  airspace  of  imits  of  the  National  Park  SystemL.for  the  specific  purpose  of 
providing  commercial  tour  services  within  the  airspace  of  such  units."  The  imposition  of  this  fee 
estabUshed  a  pohcy  which  is  not  only  inequitable  it  is  down  right  dangerous. 

Fee  Jeopardizes  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 

The  fee  is  dangerous  because  it  usurps  authority  vested  in  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  for 
the  control  and  management  of  U.S.  airspace.  Granting  power  to  land  management  agencies  to 
collect  fees  for  the  use  of  airspace  had  never  been  done  before,  and  it  should  never  be  done  again. 
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Let's  consider  some  of  the  possible  ramifications  of  this  unprecedented  change  in  airspace 
management  poUcy. 

First,  until  the  commercial  tour  use  fee  for  aircraft  was  invented,  the  FAA  had  unquestionably 
been  given  responsibiUty  for  all  matters  concerning  the  safe  and  efficient  use  of  airspace.  Granting 
power  to  land  management  agencies  to  collect  fees  for  the  use  of  airspace  calls  into  question  "just 
who's  airspace  is  it?"  If  fees  are  to  be  charged  for  flights  over  three  national  parks,  why  not  all  of 
them?  And  if  the  National  Park  Service  can  collect  fees,  why  not  the  Forest  Service  for  flights 
over  wilderness  and  other  areas,  or  for  that  matter  any  federal  agency  for  flights  over  any  federal 
land?  And  if  federal  agencies  can  charge  for  airspace,  why  not  states,  why  not  municipalities,  in 
fact,  why  not  private  land  owners?  As  an  Indian  tribal  leader  once  said  "we  are  a  sovereign 
nation,  if  the  National  Park  Service  can  collect  fees  for  flights  over  Grand  Canyon,  why  can't  we 
collect  for  flights  over  our  land?" 

Can  you  imagine  the  chaos  that  would  be  created  in  a  nation  where  each  entity  which  controls  a 
given  piece  of  land  also  has  the  power  to  control  the  airspace  above  it?  The  NPS  collection  of 
commercial  tour  use  fees  for  aircraft  overflights  of  national  parks  is  a  dangerous  first  step  down 
that  road,  and  it  must  be  stopped  by  this  Committee.  The  FAA  was  granted  the  power  to  control 
airspace  over  the  United  States  -  that  is  it's  charter,  and  the  sole  authority  to  collect  fees,  if  any, 
for  the  use  of  airspace  should  rest  with  the  FAA.  Giving  this  power  to  the  National  Park  Service 
or  any  land  management  agency  makes  as  much  sense  as  giving  the  FAA  the  authority  to  collect 
visitor  fees  at  park  entrance  gates,  or  fees  for  timber  sales  at  a  national  forest.  That  the 
controlling  agency  should  also  be  the  collecting  agency  only  stands  to  reason,  and  should  be  the 
poUcy  by  which  all  federally  mandated  fees  are  administered.  If  any  fees  are  to  be  collected  for 
national  park  overflights,  they  should  be  collected  by  the  FAA,  not  the  NPS. 

But  Mr.  Chairman,  fees  for  overflights  are  only  part  of  the  airspace  management  activities  of  the 
NPS  which  should  cause  this  Subcommittee  concern.   In  it's  1994  report  to  Congress  on  aircraft 
overflights,  the  NPS  recommended  that  air  tour  operators  become  park  concessionaires.  Now 
with  the  introduction  of  H.R.  1954  in  Jime  of  this  year.  Congressman  Skaggs  has  joined  the  NPS 
in  proposing  that  aviation  concerns  become  concessionaires  of  the  NPS.   So  first  we  have  the 
NPS  collecting  fees  for  the  use  of  airspace,  and  now  we  have  proposals  for  the  NPS  to  get  into 
the  aviation  business,  giving  them  the  power  to  dictate  where,  when,  and  how  aircraft  can  fly,  and 
how  much  aircraft  operators  can  charge.  Given  this  very  obvious  trend  toward  NPS  control  of 
aviation  activities,  we  have  to  ask  what's  next?  NPS  control  of  airports?  While  some  might 
consider  the  idea  laughable,  the  fact  is  that  the  Superintendent  of  America's  premier  national  park 
-  Grand  Canyon  -  now  sits  on  Arizona's  Grand  Canyon  Airport  Commission.  This  Commission  is 
currently  considering,  among  other  options,  closure  of  the  Grand  Canyon  Airport  which  serves 
over  800,000  passengers  per  year. 

While  we  do  not  wish  to  suggest  any  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the  NPS,  we  do  assert  that  for  the 
NPS  or  any  other  land  management  agency  to  dabble  in  airspace  or  airport  management  is  for  that 
agency  to  lose  focus  on  its  own  mission  and  begin  to  take  on  that  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration.  We  ask  that  this  Subcommittee  take  action  quickly  to  ensure  that  the  NPS  stays 
out  of  the  aviation  business,  leaving  control  of  aeronautical  activities  where  it  belongs  -  with  the 
FAA.  By  rescinding  the  authority  of  the  NPS  to  collect  fees  for  airspace  use,  and  by  rejecting  any 
notion  of  aviation  related  busmesses  becommg  park  concessionaires,  this  Subcommittee  can 
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ensure  that  the  NPS  will  remain  focused  on  its  own  mission,  the  FAA  theirs,  and  that  in  the 
process  this  Country  will  remain  the  beneficiary  of  a  safe  and  eflBcient  air  transportation  system 

With  respect  to  H.R.  2107,  we  recommend  adding  the  following  verbiage  to  address  the  NPS 
collection  of  overflight  fees.   Section  4  (k)(l)  entitled  "Limitations  on  Fees"  "Activities  Not 
Subject  to  Fees"  reads  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to"  and  we  would  add 
paragraph  (D)  "authorize  the  collection  of  any  fees  for  aircraft  entering  the  airspace  above 
any  areas" 

Commercial  Tour  Use  Fee  for  Aircraft  Inequitable 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  being  dangerous  precedent,  the  commercial  toiu-  use  fee  for  aircraft 
is  wholly  inequitable  -  a  direct  contradiction  with  the  intent  of  H.R.  2107.  There  are  at  least  six 
reasons  why  this  is  so. 

1)  Air  tour  passengers  pay  two  fees 

First,  most  air  tour  passengers  flying  over  the  three  national  parks  where  overflight  fees  are 
assessed  are  forced  to  pay  two  fees  for  access  to  the  national  park  -  one  in  the  air  and  one  on  the 
ground.  A  family  of  four  visiting  the  Grand  Canyon  and  choosing  to  take  an  air  toia  before 
\asiting  the  park  on  the  groimd  could  expect  to  pay  $20  in  overflight  fees  ($5  per  person)  and  $10 
at  the  gate  for  a  total  of  $30.   On  the  other  hand,  a  family  of  four  which  drives  to  the  Canyon 
without  taking  an  air  tour,  but  chooses  to  hike  the  Canyon  instead,  pays  only  1/3  of  the  fees  paid 
by  the  air  touring  family.  This  despite  the  fact  that  by  seeing  remote  regions  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
by  air  instead  of  on  foot,  the  air  toiuing  family  left  no  trash  for  park  personnel  to  pick  up,  hiked 
no  trails  which  required  maintenance,  in  fact  the  services  required  for  air  touring  visitors  are 
arguably  much  less  than  those  for  hiking  visitors.   It  would  be  most  appropriate  then,  to  charge 
visitors  whatever  fee  is  to  be  charged  for  park  visitation  at  the  gate,  regardless  of  whether  the 
visitor  chooses  to  see  the  national  park  on  foot  or  in  the  air. 

2)  Fees  are  not  commensurate  with  services  provided 

Second,  as  the  previous  example  illustrates,  the  fees  being  charged  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
services  being  provided.  As  I  said  earlier,  air  tour  operators  at  Grand  Canyon  for  example  paid 
over  $1.7  million  in  overflight  fees  in  1994.  The  minuscule  amoimt  that  the  NPS  spent  on 
overflight  related  activities  at  that  park  for  the  same  year  is  far  exceeded  by  the  fees  collected. 
It  is  clearly  the  intent  of  H.R.  2 107  to  charge  fees  for  recreational  services  at  a  rate  which  is 
consistent  with  the  cost  of  providing  those  services.  A  charge  of  $25  per  flight  is  extremely 
excessive  given  the  cost  to  the  NPS  in  providing  overflight  related  services. 

3)  Air  tour  operators  already  pay  federal  excise  taxes  for  use  of  airspace 

With  the  introduction  of  commercial  tour  use  fees,  air  tour  operators  began  paying  twice  for  the 
use  of  airspace.  Air  tour  operators  pay  federal  excise  taxes  on  fiiel  and  on  passengers  flown  in 
larger  tour  aircraft.  These  taxes  are  virtually  identical  to  those  paid  by  the  large  commercial 
airlines.  Federal  excise  taxes  are  assessed  to  cover  the  cost  of  providing  the  aviation  service  and 
facihty  infrastructure  administered  by  the  FAA.  Therefore,  the  cost  of  providing  services  to 
operators  of  aircraft  over  national  parks  are  akeady  assessed  through  the  collection  of  federal 
excise  taxes.  Collection  of  commercial  tour  use  fees  in  addition  to  federal  excise  taxes  is 
essentially  double  taxation  and  should  be  eliminated. 
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4)  Cost  of  noise  studies  should  be  borne  by  operators  ofaU  aircraft,  including  commercial/ 
military 

One  might  argue  that  the  NPS  noise  studies  cost  taxpayers  a  substantial  amount  of  money  and 
thus  the  cost  of  conducting  such  studies  should  be  passed  on  to  air  tour  passengers.   But  like 
those  who  conclude  that  all  noise  impacts  result  from  tour  aircraft,  such  an  argument  fails  to 
recognize  the  impact  of  commercial  jets,  mihtary  aircraft,  and  general  aviation  aircraft.  The  NPS 
conducted  noise  studies  which  included  an  analysis  of  the  impacts  from  aU  aircraft  combined. 
Thus  if  the  cost  of  conducting  those  studies  is  to  be  passed  on  to  aircraft  operators,  it  should 
rightfully  be  paid  by  commercial  airhnes,  the  mihtary,  and  operators  of  general  aviation  aircraft  as 
well.  Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  NPS  to  collect  fees  from  each  of  these  entities, 
which  fiuther  illustrates  the  point  that  those  costs  are  recovered  through  federal  excise  taxes  and 
that  fees  for  use  of  airspace,  if  any.  should  be  administered  by  the  FAA. 

5)  Fee  discriminates  against  small  operators 

Because  the  fee  is  the  same  for  operators  of  small  aircraft  as  it  is  larger  tour  aircraft,  the  fee 
discriminates  against  small  operators.  Tour  aircraft  capacity  can  vary  from  3  passengers  to  19 
passengers.   In  the  company  I  used  to  manage.  Air  Grand  Canyon,  the  largest  aircraft  we  could 
afford  to  acquire  was  a  Cessna  207  which  has  a  capacity  of  6  passengers.  If  we  were  flying  full, 
dividing  the  fee  of  $25  across  6  people  would  mean  that  I  incurred  a  cost  of  $4. 16  per  person  on 
each  flight.  My  competitor,  which  operated  DeHavilland  Twin  Otters  with  a  capacity  of  19 
passengers  incurred  a  cost  of  $1.32  per  passenger.  This  disparity  resulted  in  a  competitive 
advantage  almost  $3.00  per  person  which  served  to  stifle  the  growth  of  our  small  company.  The 
situation  is  even  worse  for  operators  of  even  smaller  aircraft  like  the  Cessna  182  which  costs 
$8.33  per  seat  to  fly  over  Grand  Canyon.   If  fees  are  to  be  assessed,  they  should  be  "per  seat" 
rather  than  a  flat  fee  based  on  large  ranges  of  capacity. 

6)  Commercial  airlines  provide  tours  but  are  not  assessed  fees 

Last  Thursday  I  flew  to  Las  Vegas  from  Dallas  -  Ft.  Worth  on  an  American  Airlines  DC-9  Super 
80.  As  we  approached  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  pilot  descended  to  18,000  feet  and  annoimced  that 
he  would  be  making  a  right  turn  to  give  us  a  tour  of  the  Grand  Canyon.  The  pilot  then  diverted 
from  his  normal  course  to  a  point  just  east  of  Grand  Canyon  village  on  the  south  rim.  As  he 
turned  back  to  the  west,  the  pilot  gave  a  narrated  tour  of  the  Canyon  as  the  passengers,  obviously 
enthralled,  stood  in  their  seats  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  Canyon  below.  It  was  clear  from  the 
dehght  of  the  passengers  that  this  "tour"  was  an  enjoyable  highhght  to  their  trip.  As  a  passenger, 
I  would  no  doubt  be  more  inclined  to  choose  American  AirUnes  for  my  next  trip  due  to  the  value 
added  service  I  had  just  received. 

Clearly  then,  this  "tour"  was  of  commercial  value  to  American  Airhnes.  Why  then  is  American 
not  assessed  what  would  be  $50  for  this  park  overflight?  The  technical  answer  is  primarily  that 
the  an  space  for  which  fees  are  assessed  only  extends  up  to  14,500  feet,  or  3,500  feet  below  the 
ahitude  at  which  we  were  flying.    The  NAAC  supports  American  Airlines  and  other  commercial 
airlines  in  providing  "tours"  as  a  value  added  service  to  their  customers.  We  are  opposed, 
however,  to  the  arbitrary  nature  of  fees  imposed  on  operators  and  passengers  of  commercial  tour 
aircraft  flying  just  a  short  distance  below,  and  receiving  no  more  services  than  those  provided  to 
commercial  airlines  and  their  customers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  we  support  the  mtention  of  this  Subcommittee  and 
H.R.  2107  in  developing  and  implementing  high  quahty  recreation  programs  while  recovering  the 
costs  of  those  programs  through  an  equitable  fee  structure.  For  those  goals  to  be  accomphshed 
however,  there  are  several  potential  pitfalls,  in  addition  to  those  I've  akeady  mentioned,  which 
should  be  addressed. 

H.R.  2107  gives  the  Administering  Secretaries  broad  powers  to  set  fees  and  policies.  As  I've  said, 
we  beheve  that  these  powers  should  be  more  specific  and  should  be  limited  so  as  not  to  include 
the  collection  of  fees  for  park  overflights.  This  bill  shoiJd  also  provide  for  more  pubhc 
involvement  so  that  concerns  of  coimnercial  operators  and  others  are  effectively  addressed.  H.R. 
2107  should  also  require  that  commercial  operators  receive  at  least  12  months  advance  notice 
before  the  implementation  of  any  fee  changes.  Advance  notice  is  especially  important  because  of 
the  marketing  structure  for  commercial  tours  which  rehes  on  contracts  negotiated  far  in  advance 
of  the  actual  tour. 

In  conclusion,  this  Subcommittee  now  has  the  opporttmity  to  halt  the  step  by  step  march  of  the 
National  Park  Service  into  the  control  of  airspace,  aviation  businesses,  and  aeronautical  facilities. 
By  adding  the  language  we  have  suggested  to  H.R.  2107,  and  rejecting  the  notion  of  aviation 
businesses  becoming  park  concessions,  this  Subcommittee  will  place  airspace  management  and  fee 
collection  back  in  the  hands  of  the  FAA  and  Americans  will  continue  to  profit  from  a  safe  and 
eflBcient  air  transportation  system  The  commercial  tour  use  fee  is  simply  not  fair,  we  have  seen 
six  reasons  for  that,  chief  among  them  the  discrimination  against  air  tour  passengers  which  pay 
two  fees  amounting  to  far  more  than  the  cost  of  the  services  they  receive.  Consistent  with  the 
intent  of  H.R.  2 107  and  this  Subcommittee,  never  again  should  airspace  use  fees  be  assessed  by 
the  National  Park  Service  or  any  other  land  management  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  having  had  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today.  This 
concludes  my  testimony,  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  might  have.  Thank  you. 
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STATEMENT  BY  DERRICK  CRANDALL,  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  RECREATION 
COALITION,  ON  VISITOR  SERVICES  AND  RECREATION  FEES  AT  FEDERALLY- 
MANAGED  SITES  UNDER  H.R.2107  AND  H.R.2025,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES,  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS,  AUGUST  3,  1995. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members,  I  am  Derrick  Crandall  and  I  serve  as 
President  of  the  American  Recreation  Coalition  (ARC).  ARC  is  a  national  federation  of 
more  than  130  national  organizations  actively  involved  in  meeting  the  recreation  needs 
of  Americans.  Our  members  produce  recreational  products  ranging  from  canoes  to 
motorhomes  to  tents,  provide  services  ranging  from  campsites  to  downhill  skiing  and 
represent  the  interests  of  tens  of  millions  of  us  belonging  to  individual  membership 
groups  such  as  the  Good  Sam  Club,  BOAT/U.S.  and  the  National  Off-Road  Bicycle 
Association. 

ARC  has  had  a  long-time  interest  in  recreation  fees.  Fees  were  one  of  the  initial  issues 
we  considered  after  our  organization  in  1980.  Believe  me,  we  would  love  to  see  a 
continuation  of  the  low  and  non-existent  fees  which  have  long  characterized  recreation 
opportunities  on  federal  lands.  Free  lunches  are  great!  Yet  we  know  that  recreation  on 
the  federal  lands  really  isn't  a  free  lunch:  the  costs  have  simply  been  borne  by  general 
taxes,  not  user  fees.  Beginning  in  the  early  1980's,  we  came  to  understand  that  during 
periods  of  financial  pressure  on  the  federal  government,  recreation  programs  were  as 
much  in  jeopardy  as  other  "nice"  federal  endeavors.  And  by  1982,  the  consequences 
were  becoming  clear.  Campgrounds  in  our  national  forests  were  opening  later  and 
closing  earlier  -  frustrating  millions  who  sought  to  use  their  lands  during  shoulder 
seasons,  but  found  only  locked  gates.  We  saw  declines  in  the  numbers  of  interpretive 
efforts  underway  —  the  ranger  walks  and  campfire  talks  that  have  left  indelible 
impressions  on  me  and  tens  of  millions  of  others.  We  saw  recreationists  and  federal 
officials  alike  frustrated  that  no  budgets  were  available  to  create  facilities  for,  and  to 
administer,  such  new  recreational  activities  as  mountain  biking  and  personal  watercraft 
use,  Nordic  skiing  and  more. 
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We  embarked  on  several  initiatives  to  confront  these  challenges.  We  have  helped 
develop  and  print  dozens  of  brochures  and  guides  to  federal  recreation  opportunities, 
some  contained  in  enthusiast  magazines  and  some  distributed  directly  by  the  federal 
agencies.  We  have  catalyzed  partnerships,  recruiting  corporate  and  other  partners  to 
contribute  financially  and  in-kind  to  building  interpretive  kiosks  along  scenic  byways 
and  a  myriad  of  challenge  cost  share  efforts.  We  have  supported  efforts  to  provide 
funding  for  recreational  programs  on  federal  lands  through  highway  legislation  and 
other  programs,  supplementing  traditional  appropriations  for  trails  and  parking  areas, 
boat  ramps  and  fishing  piers  and  more. 

We  also  took  part  in  the  national  debate  catalyzed  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Americans  Outdoors  (PCAO)  from  1985  to  1987.  We  heard  loudly  and  clearly  that 
Americans  across  the  country  were  willing  to  pay  reasonable  fees  for  quality  recreation 
opportunities  —just  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  reasonable  costs  for  quality  sleeping 
bags  and  boats.  Again  and  again,  though,  we  heard  that  the  agencies  had  little 
incentive  to  charge  higher  recreation  fees,  since  the  fees  disappeared  into  a  variety  of 
special  accounts  and  the  black  hole  of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  We  agreed  when  the  PCAO 
called  for  more  reliance  -  but  not  complete  reliance  -  upon  the  direct  beneficiaries  of 
federal  recreation  facilities  and  services  to  ensure  that  our  national  parks,  national 
forests,  wildlife  refuges  and  public  lands  remain  hosts  to  outstanding  recreation 
experiences. 

The  Congress  has  moved  toward  this  vision,  first  in  1987  and  then  again  in  1993.  But 
the  actions  have  been  piecemeal,  bandages  and  not  cures.  It  is  time  for  a  system  that 
allows  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  employee,  the  National  Park  Service  ranger  - 
our  key  agency  personnel  on  the  ground  -  to  be  able  to  answer  a  visitor's  question 
about  the  distribution  of  collected  fees  in  15  seconds,  time  for  that  official  and  the 
visitor  alike  to  be  able  to  see  firsthand  the  results  of  higher  fees  on  the  ground.  And  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  we  are  so  delighted  that  the  Subcommittee  has  taken  on  the 
simplification  and  clarification  of  federal  recreation  fees. 
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Your  time  is  short,  so  I  will  highlight  just  a  few  key  criteria  on  which  we  urge  you  to  base 
your  final  legislation  and  then  offer  a  chart  detailing  our  views  on  various  components 
of  HR  2107  and  HR  2025,  both  of  which  we  find  to  have  merit. 

The  key  objectives  for  fees  of  the  American  Recreation  Coalition  are  that: 

the  fees  are  equitable,  and  aimed  at  recovering  costs  where  the  services  and 

facilities  provided  represent  significant  costs  to  American  taxpayers; 

the  fee  system  is  efficient,  costing  the  least  amount  practical  to  administer; 

the  fees  are  convenient  for  the  recreationist.  so  that  voluntary  compliance  is 

readily  achievable; 

the  fee  system  is  coherent,  flexible  and  integrated,  so  that  overlapping  charges 

are  minimized  and  federal,  state  and  local  fees  are  integrated  where  appropriate 

(such  as  Sikes  Act  provisions  for  hunting  and  fishing  fees  on  federal  lands, 

collected  as  a  supplement  to  state  licenses,  or  the  Pacific  Northwest's  winter 

park  program);  and 

the  fee  revenues  are  returned  to  benefit  resources,  facilities  and  programs 

utilized  by  those  paying  the  fees. 

We  do  support  strongly  the  scope  of  HR  2107,  which  would  provide  consistent 
guidance  and  authorities  to  four  of  the  most  important  land  managing  -  and  recreation 
providing  -  agencies.  We  would  note  that  other  federal  agencies,  including  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  TVA  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  also  face  fee  challenges  which  should 
be  addressed  by  this  Congress. 

Without  belaboring  the  attached  chart,  I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  the  issue  we  label 
number  26.  More  and  more,  savvy  federal  officials  in  the  field  are  looking  to  customers 
and  partners  for  help  in  providing  the  quality  and  quantity  of  recreation  opportunities  we 
all  seek.  We  see  enhancement  monies  and  scenic  byways  monies  under  ISTEA  being 
used.  We  see  boating  and  fishing  enhancements  on  federal  lands  funded  through 
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state  agencies  under  the  Wallop-Breaux  program.  We  see  Sikes  Act  provisions 
allowing  state  funds  to  be  used  in  national  forests  to  enhance  wildlife  habitat  and  state 
off-highway  vehicle  fund  monies  used  to  build  trails,  trailhead  facilities  and  maintain 
trails.  We  see  continuing  success  under  the  Challenge  Cost-Share  Programs  for 
recreation  and  wildlife. 

We  support  these  partnerships  strongly,  as  we  know  this  committee  does.  We  want  to 
be  sure  that  any  action  taken  by  the  Congress  encourages,  rather  than  discourages, 
continued  and  expanded  actions  of  this  type.  This  can  only  be  done  if  the  cash  and  in- 
kind  support  of  partners  is  counted  as  recreation  fee  revenues  and  off-setting 
recreation  program  costs.  This  accounting  is  both  justified  and  crucial.  Administering 
partnerships  of  this  type  entails  substantial  time  and  skill.  Successes  should  be 
recognized  in  performance  reviews  and  budgets. 

Finally,  we  applaud  the  actions  of  the  House  and  Senate  appropriations  committees  in 
establishing  a  demonstration  fee  program.  We  know  that  the  action  of  these 
committees  came  only  because  of  the  support  and  assistance  from  the  Chairman  and 
his  staff.  We  are  excited  by  this  opportunity  and  will  be  working  hard  to  use  the 
demonstration  program  to  learn  more  about  fee  programs  that  work.  Beyond  simple 
authority  to  charge  fees,  the  demonstration  program  gives  a  green  light  to  partnerships 
involving  the  private  sector  in  areas  ranging  from  trails  to  visitor  centers.  We  urge  you 
to  incorporate  similar  support  in  the  permanent  fees  measure. 

We  close  by  offering  our  conditional  support  for  HR  2107,  support  we  fully  anticipate  to 
become  complete  as  this  subcommittee  prepares  revisions  to  the  legislation.  We  thank 
you  for  your  interest  and  for  your  willingness  to  address  the  recreation  fees  issue 
comprehensively.  I  ask  that  the  accompanying  position  statement  on  fees  be  included 
as  an  attachment  to  my  testimony. 

Derrick  Crandall,  President 
American  Recreation  Coalition 
1331  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW 
Washington,  DC  20004 
202-662-7420    FAX  202-662-7424 
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POSITION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RECREATION  COALITION 
ON  RECREATION  FEES  AT  FEDERAL  SITES 


Fees  for  use  of  public  recreation  facilities  and  services  are  not  new.  Fees  were 
established  early  in  the  history  of  the  national  park  system  and  today  generate  more 
than  $100  million  annually  in  federal  receipts,  collected  chiefly  by  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Forest  Service  through  entrance  fees,  camping  fees,  ski  area  permit 
fees  and  assorted  other  recreation  fees  collected  from  recreationists  and  those 
providing  recreation  services  on  public  lands. 

Much  of  the  philosophical  and  legal  basis  for  recreation  fees  is  outlined  in  the 
1 964  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act.  The  act  was  the  product  of  those  who 
recognized  the  importance  of  recreation  in  America,  and  it  has  enriched  our  lives 
immeasurably  through  strategic  increases  to  federal  and  state  land  systems.  Yet  a 
great  deal  has  changed  since  the  time  of  this  act  and,  despite  periodic  amendments 
under  the  guidance  of  this  Committee,  the  criteria  and  specific  provisions  for  fees 
deserve  careful  review  and  a  new  clear  and  comprehensive  strategy. 

The  framework  for  a  new  recreation  fee  strategy  is  outlined  in  the  1987  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Americans  Outdoors.  It  argued  that  public  recreation 
program  spending  needed  to  rise  and  that  primary  responsibility  for  the  increases 
should  fall  upon  those  who  are  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  these  programs.  The  report 
noted  that  recreation  expenditures  by  Americans  exceed  $300  billion  annually  and 
represent  a  steadily  increasing  share  of  consumer  discretionary  spending.  But  the 
report  also  argued  for  accountability  between  fees  and  services  provided.  While  our 
present  budgetary  situation  does  not  allow  us  to  provide  a  figurative  "free  lunch,"  we 
cannot  and  should  not  forget  that  after  charging  for  lunch,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
serve  the  food. 

ARC  supports  federal  recreation  fees  if  the  fees  meet  the  following  principles: 

the  fees  are  equitable,  and  aimed  at  recovering  costs  wtiere  the  services  and 
facilities  provided  represent  significant  costs  to  American  taxpayers; 

the  fee  system  is  efficient,  costing  the  least  amount  practical  to  administer; 

the  fees  are  convenient  for  the  recreationist.  so  that  voluntary  compliance  is  readily 
achievable; 

the  fee  svstem  is  flexible,  coherent  and  integrated,  so  that  overlapping  charges  are 
minimized  and  federal,  state  and  local  fees  are  integrated  where  appropriate  (such 
as  Sikes  Act  provisions  for  hunting  and  fishing  fees  on  federal  lands,  collected  as  a 
supplement  to  state  licenses,  or  the  Pacific  Northw/est's  winter  park  program);  and 

the  fee  revenues  are  returned  to  benefit  resources,  facilities  and  programs  utilized 
by  those  paying  the  fees. 
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ARC  believes  that  new  and  higher  recreation  fees  must  have  a  demonstrable 
positive  impact  on  resource  protection  and  visitor  services.  While  it  is  true  that 
recreationists  today  do  not  pay  fees  equivalent  to  the  entire  cost  of  managing 
recreation  on  federal  lands,  fee  increases  which  are  designed  solely  to  replace  general 
fund  appropriations  will  be  unpopular  and  difficult  to  implement.  Moreover,  recreational 
activities  are  a  non-consumptive  use  of  the  American  legacy  of  the  outdoors,  in 
contrast  to  certain  other  public  land  uses  -  which  also  often  fail  to  pay  fully  for  the 
costs  to  the  taxpayer.  Recreation  is  also  a  positive  force  in  bolstering  the  economies  of 
communities  which  have  undergone  reductions  in  commodity  industry  activities, 
including  timber,  oil,  gas,  minerals  and  grazing. 

ARC  believes  that  the  Congress  should  establish  which  recreation  program 
costs  should  be  recovered  through  fees.  Recreation-related  expenditures  by  federal 
agencies  include  a  mix  of  land  acquisition,  capital  investments  in  facilities  and 
operations  and  maintenance  costs.  We  believe  that  acquisition  of  lands  and  waters 
should  not  be  funded  through  recreation  fees,  since  the  benefits  of  ownership  of  these 
areas  benefit  future  generations  of  Americans  and  not  just  current  visitors.  We  do 
believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  visitors  to  federal  recreation  areas,  including 
parks,  forests,  refuges  and  other  units,  can  be  generally  expected  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  the  services  provided  to  them  and  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  the  facilities 
they  use.  It  is  important  to  note,  though,  that  operations  and  maintenance  costs 
include  many  expenditures  for  the  general  protection  of  the  natural  resources  of  federal 
areas,  including  planning  and  implementation  of  mandates  such  as  those  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act. 

ARC  would  prefer  to  see  recreation  fees  considered  in  a  government-wide 
context,  perhaps  through  a  new  Recreation  Fees  and  Public  Lands  Enhancement  Act 
which  would  replace  the  fee  authorities  now  found  chiefly  under  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Act.  Federal  land  and  water-managing  agencies  have  a  need  for 
consistent  direction  in  recreation  fee  policy  and  mechanisms  for  collecting  and  utilizing 
those  fees. 

ARC  urges  that  recreation  fees  be  used  for  the  purpose  the  public  believes  they 
are  being  collected.  Further,  we  support  the  treatment  of  these  revenues  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  them  immediately  available  to  federal  agencies.  We  believe  that  certain 
agency  resources,  including  visitor  services  and  maintenance,  should  be  tied  to 
marketplace  changes.  If  visitation  increases,  more  interpretation  services  will  be 
sought  and  more  trash  will  be  generated  -  more  manpower  must  be  made  available. 
Similarly,  if  visitation  drops  federal  officials  can  be  expected  to  reduce  outlays. 

Some  units  of  federal  land  systems  represent  unique  challenges  to  efforts  to 
recover  costs,  including  urban  sites.  Where  possible  and  without  creating  new 
unfunded  mandates,  such  costs  should  be  underwritten  through  financing  from  local 
units  of  government  and  by  creative  public/private  sector  partnerships  involving  the 
recreation  and  tourism  industries.  In  this  process,  some  federal  activities  on  federal 
lands  might  be  altered.  For  example.  National  Park  Service  enforcement  of  local  traffic 
laws  on  federally-managed  roadways,  such  as  the  George  Washington  Memorial 
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Parkway,  could  be  transferred  to  state  and  local  law  enforcement  agencies. 

ARC  also  calls  for  legislation  to  put  in  motion  a  program  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1993:  non-federal  sales  of  Golden  Eagle  Passes.  ARC,  the  catalyst  for 
this  provision,  has  been  stymied  in  its  efforts  to  implement  the  program  by  a 
Department  of  the  Interior  conclusion  that  the  passes  could  not  be  provided  on 
consignment  to  our  members,  including  L.L.  Bean  and  the  Coleman  Company,  who 
would  act  as  a  consortium  to  dramatically  increase  sales  of  the  pass  plus  provide  the 
public  with  valuable  information  on  recreation  opportunities  at  lesser  known  sites. 
Although  the  1993  legislation  permits  a  deduction  of  up  to  8%  of  the  purchase  price  to 
cover  selling  costs,  this  "commission"  will  barely  cover  the  costs  of  handling  and  order 
processing.  The  Interior  demand  for  prepayment  torpedoes  the  program  completely, 
making  it  too  costly  to  implement. 

Finally,  ARC  strongly  supports  innovative  thinking  on  recreation  fees.  We  urge 
the  creation  of  several  pilot  areas  where  such  concepts  as  barrier-free  entry  -  where 
those  entering  the  park  would  be  required  to  carry  proof  of  entrance  fee  payment  if 
stopped  inside  the  park,  but  would  not  pass  through  a  traditional  "gate."  This  type  of 
system  is  used  successfully  for  fish  and  wildlife  licenses  in  this  country  and  for  many 
transit  programs  in  Europe.  We  encourage  experimentation  at  individual  sites  to  test 
out  concepts  prior  to  nationwide  implementation;  we  suggest  that  at  least  one  major 
national  park  where  multi-day  stays  are  common  charge  on  departure.  Currently,  a 
single  fee  is  charged  for  an  entire  stay  —  whether  a  few  hours  or  two  weeks. 

Other  concepts  which  might  be  tested  include:  differential  pricing  designed  to 
encourage  visitation  during  non-peak  periods;  fee  discounts  for  those  arriving  via 
public  conveyances  to  reduce  parking  demand  or  for  those  who  volunteer  their  time 
while  visiting;  automated  fee  collection;  fee  waivers  for  those  whose  ability  to  pay  is 
limited;  and  reduced  fees  for  those  who  use  their  visits  to  learn  by  attending 
interpretive  programs.  To  provide  incentives  to  federal  managers  of  these  areas,  we 
would  suggest  that  a  goal  be  established  to  recover  90%  of  the  cost  of  visitor 
recreation  services  in  the  test  sites.  If  this  goal  is  achieved,  federal  support  for  these 
sites  would  not  be  reduced  below  100%  of  the  funding  provided  in  FY94,  adjusted  for 
inflation,  and  all  revenues  above  75%  of  costs  could  be  available  without  appropriation 
and  supplemental  to  any  appropriated  funds. 
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Background 

In  1994,  the  National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association  (NPCA)  undertook  a  survey  of 
all  national  park  superintendents.  The  survey  was  designed  and  administered  by  the 
Human  Dimensions  in  Natural  Resources  Unit  of  Colorado  State  University  (CSU).  The 
research  unit,  part  of  CSU's  College  of  Natural  Resources,  applies  social  science 
principles  to  natural  resource  management  issues. 

The  purpose  of  the  1994  survey  was  to  better  imderstand  how  the  parks'  chief  stewards 
view  the  condition  of  and  fiiture  prospects  for  the  cultural  and  natural  resources  they  are 
charged  with  protecting  "unimpaired  for  fiiture  generations."  The  survey,  the  first  of  its 
kind,  found  most  of  the  nation's  368  national  park  areas  in  only  "average"  condition;  some 
parks  even  received  failing  grades.  Most  superintendents  were  not  optimistic  about  the 
prospects  for  fiiture  protection  of  the  parks  in  an  era  of  expanding  demands  and  flat 
budgets. 

This  year,  NPCA  and  CSU  have  collaborated  in  a  second  survey— a  national  opinion  poll 
to  determine  how  the  American  pubhc  views  the  condition  of  the  parks,  threats  to  park 
resources,  the  importance  of  park  protection,  and  the  fiiture  prospects  for  the  National 
Park  System.  The  results  of  this  survey  make  up  the  body  of  this  report. 

How  to  read  this  report 

Resuhs  fi'om  the  survey  are  displayed  in  graphic  form  in  the  body  of  the  report,  with  brief 
captions  interpreting  the  findings.  Each  graph  includes  the  size  of  the  sample  that 
responded  to  that  question  (Le.  N  =  921).  Sample  size  varies  because  some  questions 
were  targeted  only  to  respondents  who  had  vished  a  park  before,  or  because  some  people 
chose  not  to  respond  to  particular  questions. 

The  overall  intent  of  the  project  was  to  ask  the  public's  opmions  about  the  National  Park 
System,  regardless  of  their  level  of  experience  with  parks  or  the  number  of  times  they  had 
visited  (if  at  all).  The  methods  employed  in  data  collection  are  described  in  Appendix  A. 
Data  for  the  study  were  collected  using  a  survey  instrument  shown  in  Appendix  B  of  this 
report,  which  includes  resuhs  expressed  in  percentages  for  each  closed- category  question. 
Summaries  of  the  resuhs  fi'om  open-ended  questions  are  shown  in  Appendices  C,  D,  and 
E. 
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Executive  Conclusions 

VISION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  found  that  85%  of  respondents  had  visited  a  park  before,  and  resuhs  from  all  these 
questions  show  that  mterest  in  the  National  Park  System'  is  more  than  just  short-term 
involvement:  the  pubhc  beheves  that  parks  should  be  preserved  for  the  future,  they  are 
highly  interested  in  the  system,  and  they  are  willing  to  commit  money  to  assure  that  parks 
will  be  protected.  This  vision  for  the  future  clearly  arises  from  the  data,  and  sends  a 
distinct  message  about  how  parks  should  be  maintained  and  managed.  Several  general 
findings  emerged  from  the  results: 

•  Survey  respondents  strongly  believed  in  the  importance  of  keeping  national 
parks  the  special  and  protected  areas  they  have  been  in  the  past.  They  expect 
national  parks  to  be  protected  in  the  future.  More  than  98%  of  all  respondents 
said  protecting  the  parks  for  the  future  was  somewhat  or  very  important.  In 
fact,  more  than  80%  of  those  who  said  they  had  never  visited  a  national  park 
thought  it  was  very  important  they  continue  to  be  protected. 

•  Respondents  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  importance  of  a  nimiber  of  values  for 
national  parks.  The  "vision  for  the  future"  arose  again:  the  value  of  national 
parks  that  was  most  important  to  the  pubhc  was  Providing  an  important 
experience  for  future  generations. 

•  When  asked  to  choose  between  managing  parks  for  present  day  users  or  fiiture 
generations,  respondents  overwhelmingly  selected  maintaining  the  national 
parks  in  pristine  condition  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

•  Respondents  strongly  felt  that  a  balance  of  caring  for  existing  parks  and 
increasing/expanding  the  system  was  the  best  future  management  strategy  for 
the  National  Park  System. 

•  Support  for  a  tax  contribution  to  benefit  the  National  Park  System  was  high: 
most  respondents  were  willing  to  add  an  additional  $1  to  their  tax  payment  or 
subtract  $  1  from  their  tax  refund  to  benefit  the  system. 

•  While  a  majority  of  respondents  were  comfortable  with  ciurent  entry  fees,  most 
were  in  support  of  fee  increases,  as  long  as  the  money  generated  was  returned 
to  the  parks. 

•  Multiple  and  diverse  threats  to  the  National  Park  System  were  recognized  by 
respondents.  More  than  80%  felt  all  seven  threats  presented  were  to  some 
degree  serious. 


'  The  368  parks,  monuments,  historical  sites,  seashores,  battlefields  and  other  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  For  simplicity  in  this  report,  all  units  of  the  National  Park  System  are  referred  to 
as  national  parks  or  parks. 
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More  than  90%  of  respondents  who  had  visited  a  national  park  said  that  the 
parks  they  had  seen  were  in  good  or  excellent  condition.  This  contrasts  with 
the  park  superintendents'  survey  from  1994,  where  superintendents  rated  the 
parks  they  managed  as  being  in,  at  best,  average  condition.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  the  stewards  of  these  resources  are  more  aware  of  the  actual  impacts  of 
park  threats  and  problems  than  is  the  general  public. 

One  in  five  visitors  felt  crowding  interfered  with  their  enjoyment  on  their  most 
recent  visit  to  a  national  park.  Even  those  who  did  not  feel  crowded  were 
willing  to  support  a  number  of  strategies  for  limiting  visitation  for  the  most 
popular  parks  and/or  during  peak  season,  such  as  limiting  automobiles. 
implementing  a  reservation  system,  and  limiting  the  level  of  daily  use. 

Finally,  more  than  90%  of  respondents  said  they  would  be  fairly  or  very  likely 
to  visit  a  national  park  in  the  next  few  years,  indicating  a  high  level  of  interest 
in  the  National  Park  System. 
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Graph  1 : 
Condition  of  Parks 


N=792 


Respondents  who  had  visited  a  national  park  at  least  once  were  asked  how 
they  felt  about  the  condition  of  the  parks  they  had  seen.  Graph  1  shows 
that  visitors  have  an  overwhelmingly  positive  impression  of  national  parks. 

Nearly  94%  of  respondents  wiio  had  visited  a  national  park  before  rated 
the  condition  good  or  excellent. 

The  pubhc's  perception  of  the  condition  of  national  parks  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  opinions  of  park  superintendents.  In  a  1994  CSU/NPCA 
survey,  park  superintendents  rated  parks  to  be  only  in  average  condition. 
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Graph  2: 
Crowding  at  National  Parks 
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Respondents  who  had  visited  a  national  park  before  were  asked  if  the  park 
they  visited  most  recently  felt  crowded  to  them.  Only  about  a  quarter  felt 
crowded,  but  of  those  people,  nearly  80%  felt  the  crowding  interfered  with 
their  visit  shghtly,  somewhat,  very  much  or  extremely. 

While  these  results  might  indicate  that  crowding  does  not  affect  a  large 
percentage  of  visitors,  the  25%  who  did  feel  crowded  translates  to  a  large 
proportion  of  visitors.  The  80%  who  were  bothered  by  crowding  can  be 
restated  to  20  out  of  100  visitors  felt  their  enjoyment  was  reduced  due  to 
crowding. 
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Graph  3 :  * 

Limiting  Visitation  to 

National  Parks 
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Survey  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  did  or  did  not  oppose 
hmiting  park  visitation.  Almost  three  quarters  (73.7%)  said  that  they 
would  not  oppose  limits  on  visitation. 

Although  only  one  in  four  visitors  felt  crowded  on  their  most  recent  visit 
(see  Graph  2),  respondents  stiU  recognize  crowding  as  a  problem  since 
almost  three  quarters  did  not  oppose  limits  on  visitation. 


'  This  graph  refers  to  results  from  the  fourth  segment  of  survey  Question  5  (See  ./^ipendix  B). 
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Graph  4: 
Support  for  Limitation  Strategies 
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Three  strategies  for  limiting  visitation  were  presented: 

1 .  A  reservation  system  for  the  most  popular  parks  during  peak 
season 

2.  Limit  the  level  of  daily  use  in  the  most  popular  parks 

3.  Limit  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  most  popular  parks 
during  peak  season. 

All  respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  their  level  of  support  for  each 
option,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  against  limiting  visitation  in 
general  (see  Graph  3). 

The  most  popular  visitation  limitation  strategy  was  to  limit  automobiles, 
which  was  supported  by  78.4%  of  respondents.  Next  was  a  reservation 
system,  with  68.6%  of  respondents  finding  this  to  be  a  favorable  strategy 
for  limiting  visitation,  followed  by  limiting  day  use,  with  58.5%  support. 
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Graph  5:* 
Entry  Fee  Increases 
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After  being  informed  that  entrance  fees  for  most  major  national  parks  are 
about  $5  per  carload  (as  opposed  to  a  per  person  fee)  for  a  visit  up  to 
seven  days,  respondents  were  asked  whether  they  felt  this  was  too  low, 
about  right,  or  too  high.  While  not  depicted  in  Graph  5  above,  most  (60%) 
felt  that  current  fees  were  about  right,  35.9%  felt  they  were  too  low,  and 
4.1%  indicated  that  fees  were  too  high. 

However,  Graph  5  shows  most  people  (78.5%))  were  not  opposed  to  an 
increase  in  entry  fees. 


'  This  graph  refers  to  results  from  the  third  segment  of  survey  Question  7b  (See  Appendix  B). 
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Graph  6: 

Support  for  Options  for 
Entry  Fee  Increases 
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Respondents  were  presented  two  strategies  for  allocating  revenues 
generated  from  an  increase  in  entrance  fees  up  to  $6  per  person  (as 
opposed  to  an  average  of  $5  per  carload)  for  up  to  seven  days. 
Respondents  were  asked  if  they  would  support  the  increase: 

1 .  If  they  knew  that  1 00%  of  fee  revenues  would  be  used  to  maintain 
national  parks 

2.  If  50%  of  fee  revenues  would  be  used  for  parks  and  50%  for 
other  federal  programs. 

About  79.9%  of  respondents  supported  a  fee  increase  if  100%  of  the 
revenue  went  to  the  parks,  w^iile  only  17.9%  supported  the  fee  increase  if 
half  the  revenues  were  allocated  to  other  programs. 
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Graph  7: 

Support  for  Tax  Contributions  to 
Benefit  National  Parks 
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Respondents  were  told  that  some  park  advocates  have  proposed  a 
contribution  on  the  federal  income  tax  form  to  help  fluid  the  National  Park 
System,  and  were  asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  add  a  doUar  to  their 
tax  payment  or  subtract  a  dollar  from  their  tax  refund. 

Nearly  8  out  of  every  10  respondents  were  willing  to  increase  their  tax 
contribution  by  $1  to  benefit  the  National  Park  System. 
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Graph  8: 
Preferred  Approach  to 
National  Park  Management 
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Every  year,  the  National  Park  Service  and  Congress  grapple  with  the  twin 
demands  of  taking  care  of  the  park  system  as  it  stands  now  and  expanding 
the  system  by  adding  new  units  or  expanding  existing  units.  Respondents 
were  asked  to  decide  where  the  emphasis  should  be  placed,  with  the 
following  options  provided; 

1 .  Care  for  existing  units 

2.  hicrease  number  of  new  units  and  expand  existing  units 

3.  Balance  of  these  two. 

Most  people  (59.8%)  supported  a  balance  of  the  first  two  objectives, 
indicating  a  desire  to  care  for  what  we've  got  now  as  well  as  increase  and 
expand  the  system. 
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Graph  9:* 
Values  of  National  Parks 
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"Provide  an  important  experience  for  future  generations"  was  the  most 
important  value,  with  87.6%  of  respondents  indicating  it  was  very 
important. 

Most  of  the  items  presented  received  very  high  support.  Ecological  values 
such  as  "protect  water  and  air  quaUty,"  "protect  wildlife  habitat,"  and 
"preserve  natural  ecosystems"  were  rated  very  high  in  importance  by  most 
respondents.  Cultural  and  educational  values  such  as  "preserve  historical 
areas  and  sites"  and  "educate  the  public  about  our  country's  natural  and 
cultural  heritage"  were  also  important.  Very  few  respondents  felt  that  a 
principal  value  of  national  parks  is  to  "provide  income  for  the  tourism 
industry." 


'  A  number  of  possible  values  for  national  parks  were  presented  in  random  order.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  indicate  how  important  they  felt  each  value  was. 
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Graph  10: 
How  Parks  Should  be  Managed 
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Respondents  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  the  following  statements 
came  closest  to  their  opinion  on  how  national  parks  should  be  managed: 

1 .  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  managing  parks  in  a  way  that 
allows  people  like  you  to  enjoy  them  when  they  visit 

2.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  maintaining  parks  in  pristine 
condition  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 

Nearly  70%  of  respondents  chose  preserving  national  parks  for  future 
generations  over  more  short-term  management  strategies. 
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Graph  1 1 : 
National  Parks  in  the  Future 
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Do  you  think  they  will  be? 
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Strong  support  for  the  future  of  the  National  Park  System  was  evident  from  these 
questions,  which  first  asked  how  important  it  was  that  parks  remain  the  special 
and  protected  areas  they  have  been  in  the  past.  More  than  98%  of  respondents 
said  this  was  somewhat  or  very  important,  hi  fact,  more  than  80%  of  those  who 
said  they  had  never  visited  a  national  park  thought  it  was  very  important  they 
continue  to  be  protected. 

A  follow-up  question  asked  whether  respondents  expected  that  national  parks 
would  remain  protected  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  and  nearly 
90%  responded  yes. 
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Graph  12:* 
Threats  to  National  Parks 
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More  than  80%  of  respondents  felt  all  seven  potential  threats  were  to  some 
degree  serious. 

Impacts  from  external  sources  were  at  the  top  of  the  list,  including  threats 
such  as  "air  and  water  pollution  that  originates  outside  the  parks  is  causing 
damage  inside  the  parks,"  "mining,  logging  and  oil  exploration  near  park 
boundaries  threatens  park  resources,"  and  "commercial  development 
outside  park  boundaries  is  increasing  and  getting  too  close  to  the  parks." 
Threats  such  as  "large  niunbers  of  visitors  are  harming  park  resources," 
"not  enough  money  is  being  spent  to  keep  historic  buildings  and  other 
cultural  resources  from  deteriorating"  and  "wildlife  in  the  parks  doesn't 
receive  adequate  protection"  were  perceived  to  be  very  serious  by  nearly 
50%  of  respondents,  and  "not  enough  money  is  being  spent  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  existing  parks"  was  considered  very  serious  by 
approximately  30%  of  respondents. 


'  A  list  of  threats  that  fece  the  national  parks  was  presented  in  random  order.  Respondents  were  asked  to 
indicate  how  serious  they  felt  each  threat  was. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Survey  Methodology 
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Methodology 

A.  Survey  Development  The  survey  instrument  was  developed  by  NPCA  and  CSU  in 
November  and  December  1994,  with  assistance  from  Ken  Homback  of  the  National  Park 
Service's  Division  of  Socio-Economic  Studies  in  Denver.  The  survey  design  drew  on 
previous  pubUc  opinion  polls  conducted  for  the  National  Park  Service  m  1955,  1978, 
1983,  and  1991,  as  well  as  several  proprietary  surveys  conducted  for  NPCA  m  1994  and 
1995  to  determine  the  attitudes  of  the  citizen  group's  more  then  450,000  members  on 
park  issues. 

Survey  development  was  guided  by  the  following  general  areas  of  interest: 
Values  and  purposes  of  the  National  Park  System 
Image  and  condition  of  parks 

Attitudes  about  government  spending  for  national  parks 
Crowding  issues 

Future  visitation  of  and  expectations  for  the  National  Park  System 
Entry  fee  and  tax  expectations  of  the  pubhc 

National  Park  System  visitor  trip  characteristics  and  past  experience 
Problems  of  and  threats  to  national  parks 
Demographics  of  survey  respondents 

B.  Sample  Acquisition  A  sample  was  purchased  from  Smvey  Sampling  Inc., 
Fairfield,  CT.  The  sample  was  purged  of  business  numbers,  disconnected  numbers,  FAX 
niunbers,  etc.,  and  included  both  hsted  and  xmlisted  household  numbers  from  all  states  in 
the  U.S.  except  Alaska  and  Hawaii  The  sample  was  representative  of  the  population  of 
the  48  states  in  every  way  including  age,  income,  ethnicity,  and  state  population. 

C.  Phone  Methodology  A  national  telephone  survey  was  conducted  in  early 
February  1995  to  gather  information  about  the  American  pubhc's  experience  with  and 
perceptions  and  opmions  about  the  National  Park  System  Trained  personnel  from 
Colorado  State  University  implemented  the  survey.  Over  10,000  total  dialings  were  made, 
4,857  of  which  had  a  terminal  disposition  (re.  completed  interview,  refiisal,  language 
barrier,  etc.).  Of  those  4,857  diahngs,  42.9%  were  refiisals  and  19.4%  were  completed 
interviews.  Altogether,  nearly  one  thousand  households  (N  =  943)  agreed  to  participate  in 
the  interview. 

The  twelve  values  in  question  11  and  the  seven  threats  in  question  15  were  randomly 
rotated  to  prevent  order  bias  from  occurring.  In  other  words,  the  order  m  which  the 
telephone  interviewers  read  the  values  or  threats  varied  randomly  for  each  respondent  to 
avoid  the  waning  enthusiasm  for  the  options  that  might  result  from  going  through  such  a 
long  series  of  choices. 

D.  Demographic  Reliabihty  Confidential  demographic  data  were  collected  from  all 
respondents  (children  in  household,  education  level,  age,  income,  ethnicity,  relationship 
status,  size  of  home  community,  and  sex).  Answers  to  these  survey  items  were  consistent 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  U.S.  population,  and  provided  a  basis  for  evaluating 
pubhc  opinion  among  different  segments  of  the  nation's  residents. 
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Comparison  of  results  from  demographic  questions  with  1990  census  data  shows  our  final 
sample  of  respondents  was  similar  to  the  general  U.S.  population,  although  our  final 
sample  was  slightly  less  hkely  to  have  children  m  the  household,  was  more  educated,  had  a 
higher  proportion  of  middle-range  mcomes,  was  shghtly  more  hkely  to  be  female,  and 
more  hkely  to  be  white  than  the  general  population.  Because  of  incompatibOity  between 
1990  census  data  and  survey  demographic  categories,  size  of  home  community,  age  and 
relationship  status  were  not  compared.  For  state  population  percentages,  our  sample  was 
very  representative  of  the  U.S.  population.  The  survey  has  a  margin  of  error  of  ±  3%  at 
the  97%  confidence  interval 
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APPENDIX  B 
Questionnaire  with  Results 
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January  28,  1995  Dr.  Glenn  Haas 

NPCA  Public  Opinion  Questionnaire  Darla  S  DeRuiter 

Final  Version  6.0  Department  of  Natural  Resource  Recreation  & 

Tounsm,  CSU 
National  Parks  and  Conservation  Association 
National  Public  Telephone  Survey:   1995 

Question 

Hello,  I'm  calling  from  Colorado  State  University.  My  name  is I'm 

calling  to  get  some  opinions  from  you  about  the  National  Parks  for  a  very 
important  nation-wide  survey  that  we  are  conducting  with  the  National  Parks  and 
Conservation  Association.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to 
solicit  funds.  Your  responses  to  this  survey  will  help  us  understand  the  public's 
opinions  about  the  National  Parks,  which  will  help  guide  decision-making  The 
questions  will  only  take  about  1 0  minutes  and  all  your  answers  will  be  kept 
strictiy  confidential.  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  tonight? 

YES  Thank  you.  {Contmue  survey) 

NO  May  we  call  again  at  a  better  time? 

Is  there  another  adult  available  who  might  be  interested? 

Just  for  the  record,  I  need  to  confirm  that  I'm  speaking  with  someone  18  or  older. 

YES  Thanks.  For  your  information,  when  I  refer  to  National  Parks,  I  am 
including  all  the  areas  that  the  National  Park  Service  manages  such  as 
National  Parks,  National  Monuments,  National  Recreation  Areas,  National 
Historic  Sites,  National  Battiefields,  National  Seashores,  etc.  (Continue) 

NO   Is  there  someone  1 8  or  older  available  who  might  be  interested? 

Is  there  a  better  time  for  me  to  call  back  and  speak  with  someone  over  1 8? 

la.    First  of  all,  have  you  ever  visited  a  National  Park,  National  Monument, 

National  Recreation  Area,  National  Historic  Site,  etc.?  85.3  yes  (Continue) 
14.7  no  (Go  to  Question  5) 
lb.    How  often  have  you  visited  a  National  Park,  Monument,  etc.  m  the  past  two 
years? 

34.6  1-2  times  1.4  21-50  times 

20.5  3-5  times  1.6  more  than  50  times 

6.7  6- 1 0  times         31.4  None  (zero) 

3.8  11-20  times 

Ic.     About  how  many  National  Parks,  Monuments,  etc.  would  you  say  you  have 
ever  visited?     16.3  mean;  7.0  median:  10.0  mode 

2.  On  your  last  visit  to  a  National  Park,  how  long  did  you  stay''  (Read  if 
necessary) 

29.1  A  few  hours  16.7  3  to  4  days 

26.0  One  day  10.3  About  a  week 

14.4  Overnight  (2  days)  3.4  More  than  one  week 

3.  How  would  you  describe  the  condition  of  the  National  Parks  you  have  seen? 

45.1  Excellent  condition 
48.6  Good  condition 

5.9  Fair  condition 
0.4  Poor  condition 


20-189  0-95-9 
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4a     On  recent  visits  to  a  National  Park,  did  the  park  feel  overcrowded? 
25.6  yes      74.4  no  {If  no,  skip  to  question  5) 

4b.     On  a  scale  of  1  to  10,  how  much  would  you  say  that  the  crowding  you 
encountered  interfered  with  your  enjoyment  of  the  visit?  One  means  that 
the  crowding  was  not  too  serious  and  ten  means  that  the  crowding 
seriously  interfered  with  your  enjoyment.     5.0  mean,  median  &  mode 

5.      The  following  questions  are  yes/no  answers.  As  a  means  of  managing 
visitation  in  the  pwpular  parks,  which  of  the  following  would  you  support? 


Yes 

No 

A  reservation  system  for  the  most  popular  parks  during 
peak  season. 

68.6 

31.4 

Limit  the  level  of  daily  use  in  the  most  popular  parks 

58.5 

41.5 

Limit  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  most  popular 
parks  during  peak  season 

78.4 

21.6 

I  am  against  limiting  visitation  in  general 

26.3 

73.7 

6.      If  someone  were  to  ask  you:  "What  good  are  the  National  Parks?",  what 
would  you  say? 
(Record  Key  Words  Only) (See  Apt)endix  O 


7b. 


Right  now,  entrance  fees  for  most  major  national  parks  are  about  $5  per 
carload  for  a  visit  up  to  seven  days.  Do  you  feel  this  is  too  low,  about  right, 
or  too  high  for  park  entrance  fees? 

35.9  Too  low      600  About  riaht       4.1  Too  high 
The  following  questions  are  yes/no  answers.  If  Congress  were  to  raise  the 
entry  fee  to  $6  per  person  for  up  to  seven  days,  would  you  support  the 
higher  fee: 


Yes 

No 

If  you  knew  that  100%  of  fee  revenues  would  be  used  to 
maintain  the  National  Parks 

79.9 

20.1 

If  50%  of  fee  revenues  would  be  used  for  the  parks  and 
50%  for  other  federal  programs 

17.9 

82.1 

I  am  against  an  increase  in  entrance  fees  for  any  purpose 

21.5 

78.5 

8a.     Some  park  advocates  have  proposed  a  checkoff  on  the  tax  form  to  help  fimd 

the  parks.  Would  you  be  willing  to: 

Add  one  dollar  to  your  tax  payment?  79.0  Yes  21.0  No 

8b.     Divert  one  dollar  from  your  tax  refund?        77.3  Yes  22.7  No 

9.      There  has  been  some  discussion  over  how  much  the  govenmient  should 
spend  on  the  National  Parks.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  would  you  say 
the  Federal  Govenmient  spends  too  much,  not  enough,  or  about  the  right 
amount  for  National  Parks? 

6.4  Too  much  61.7  About  right        31.9  Not  enough 


Every  year,  the  National  Park  Service  and  Congress  grapple  with  the  twin 
demands  of  improving  the  park  system  as  it  stands  now  and  expanding  the 
system  through  new  units  or  expansion  of  existing  units.  Where  should  the 
emphasis  be  placed?  {Read  options) 

29. 1  Care  for  existing  units 

11.1  Increase  number  of  new  units  and  expand  existing  units 

59.8  Balance  of  these  two 
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11.    Many  reasons  have  been  proposed  for  valuing  National  Parks.  Please  tell 
me  how  important  each  of  the  following  reasons  is  to  you  for  having 
National  Parks.  {Read  choices): 


Is  that: 


Provide  recreation 
opportunities 


Protect  wildlife  habitat 


Preserve  historical  areas 
and  sites 


Protect  water  and  air 
qtiality 


Provide  opportunities  for 
a  quality  family 
experience 


Conserve  natural  areas  for 
research  and  scientific 
study 


Provide  an  important 
experience  for  future 
generations 


Provide  income  for  the 
tourism  industry 


Preserve  natural 
ecosystems 


Provide  opportunities  to 
experience  natural  peace 
&  quiet 


Demonstrate 
enviroimientally  sound 
management  practices 


Educate  the  pubUc  about 
our  country's  natural  and 
cultural  heritage 


Veiy  S<meM.iial  Sli^tly  Not  veiy 

nDportjui  impoilaDt  impotlant  important 

51.9  37.3            7.5             3.4 

86.6  10.0            1.9             1.4 

84.9  12.5            1.7             0.9 

87.1  8.6             2.0             2.3 

75.9  19.2            3.6             1.4 


50.2 


87.6 


34.9 


9.8 


9.0 


1.9 


63.1  26.2  6.3 


5.9 


0.6 


17.6  40.0  16.8  25.7 

81.8  13.8  2.5  2.0 

72.4  19.6  5.8  2.2 


4.4 


77.8  17.5  2.8  1.9 


(Ques- 
tions 
mil 

rotate  to 
avoid 
order 
bias) 


12.    Which  of  the  following  two  statements  comes  closest  to  your  opinion  on 

how  national  parks  should  be  managed? 
30.4  Statement  A;    Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  managing  parks  in  a  way 
that  allows  people  like  you  to  enjoy  them  when  they  visit. 
69.6  Statement  B:    Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  maintaining  the  parks  in 
pristine  condition  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
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13.  What  is  the  biggest  challenge  or  problem  that  you  are  aware  effacing  the 
National  Parks? 

(See  Appendix  D) 

14.  How  important  is  it  to  you  that  National  Parks  remain  the  special  protected 
areas  that  they  have  been  in  the  past?  Would  you  say. 

87.2  Very  important 

11.3  Somewhat  important 
0.5  Shahtly  important 
1.0  Not  very  important 

15.  Here  is  a  list  of  things  that  people  have  identified  as  threats  facing  the 
national  parks.  For  each,  please  tell  me  if  you  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
threat,  a  somewhat  serious  threat,  a  slightly  serious  threat,  or  not  very 
serious  of  a  threat  at  all.  (Read  categories) 


Large  numbers  of  visitors  are 
harming  park  resources 


Wildlife  in  the  parks  doesn't 
receive  adequate  protection 
Not  enough  money  is  being 
spent  to  keep  historic 
buildings  and  other  cultural 
resources  from  deteriorating 


Commercial  development 
outside  park  boundaries  is 
increasing  and  getting  too 
close  to  the  parks 


Not  enough  money  is  being 
spent  to  expand  the 
boundaries  of  existing  parks 


Air  and  water  pollution  that 
originates  outside  the  parks  is 
causing  damage  inside  the 
parks 


Mining,  logging  and  oil 
exploration  near  park 
boundaries  threatens  park 
resources 


50.5 
46.3 
46.6 

52.9 

30.2 
65.6 


Somevwhal  SUghily  Not  very 

34.2              8.6  6.7 

26.0  13.2  14.5 

37.0              8.9  7.4 

30.6              8.8  7.6 


16.7 


16.1 


24.2 


7.5 


(Ques- 
tions 
will  be 
rotated 
to  avoid 
order 
bias) 


16.    How  likely  is  it  that  you  would  visit  a  National  Park  in  the  next  few  years? 
Would  you  say  very  likely,  fairly  likely,  or  not  at  all  likely? 
71.1  Very  likely         21.7  Fairly  likely         7.2  Not  at  all  likely 

17a  In  the  future,  do  you  expect  the  national  parks  to  be  the  kinds  of  special  and 
protected  areas  that  they  have  been  in  the  past? 
89.6  Yes  10.4  No  (If  NO)  17b.  Why  not?        (See  Appendix  E) 
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Thank  you  so  much  for  your  cooperation  so  fai.  We  are  almost  finished   We 
would  just  like  to  ask  some  questions  about  you  personally. 

18.  Are  there  any  children  living  in  your  household  who  are  under  the  age  of 

18?     44.3  Yes  55.7  No 

19.  What  is  the  last  grade  of  school  you  completed?  You  can  stop  me  when  I 
get  to  it. 

7.1  Some  high  school  or  less 

30.1  High  school  or  Vocational  Tech.  graduate 

27.2  Some  college  or  2-year  graduate 
20.5  4-vear  college  graduate 

15.2  Postgjadtiate  work  or  degree 


20.  What  is  your  age?     Range:   18  -  92:  Mean  44  2 

21.  In  which  category  does  your  gross  income  fell?  Again,  stop  me  when  I  get 
to  it. 

12.8  less  than  $15,000  14.9  $50.001  to  $75,000 
15.1  $15.001  to  $25,000  5.0  $75.001  to  $100,000 

18.1  $25.001  to  $35,000  8.4  Over  $100,000 

21.3  $35.001  to  $50.000 

22.  How  would  you  describe  your  ethnic  background? 

5.4  African  American  3.2  Hispanic 

1.4  Asian  2.9  Native  American 

81.2  Caucasian  4. 1  Mixed  ethnicity 

1.9  Other 

23.  What  is  your  relationship  status?  Are  you 

20.9  single  8.1  separated  or  divorced 
60.7  married  7. 1  widowed 

3.0  living  with  partner  0.2  other 

24.  How  would  you  describe  where  you  live? 

21.2  Farm  or  rural  area 

11.6  Small  town  (less  than  5,000  people) 

24.4  SmaU  city  (5,000  to  50,000) 
19.0  Large  city  (50,000  to  500,000) 

10.5  Very  large  city  (over  500,000) 

13.3  Suburb- within  15  miles  of  a  large  city  or  very  large  city 

25.  May  I  please  have  your  zip  code?  


That's  all  the  questions  I  have.  We  wiU  be  summarizing  the  questions  and 
reporting  them  in  the  upcoming  months.  Please  be  assured  that  all  the 
information  will  be  treated  anonymously,  but  if  you  are  interested,  I  can  take  your 
name  and  address  so  we  can  send  you  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  results.  Are 
you  interested? 

26.  YES  Name  (56.2%  of  respondents  requested  results) 

Address 


NO  No  problem. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  participating  in  this  interview!  Have  a  nice  evening. 

27.    (Sex-.     44.4  Male  55.6  Female) 
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APPENDIX  C 

Summary  of  Results  from  Question  #6: 

"K  someone  were  to  ask  you,  'What  good  are 
national  parks?',  what  would  you  say?" 
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In  order  to  provide  some  insight  into  responses  garnered  from  the  open-ended  question, 
'Tf  someone  were  to  ask  you,  'What  good  are  national  parks',  what  would  you  say?" 
without  listing  all  the  responses  received,  the  following  summary  was  developed.  A  total 
of  907  responses  were  analyzed.  The  percentage  of  N=907  column  indicates  the 
percentage  of  time  that  category  was  mentioned.  This  column  totals  to  more  than  100% 
because  many  people  gave  more  than  one  answer. 

Open-ended  data  were  analyzed  by  repeatedly  reading  through  responses  and  generating 
categories  which  were  distinct  and  specific.  Answers  were  then  tallied  for  all  categories. 
One  single  response  might  be  counted  imder  more  than  one  category,  if  a  multi-faceted 
answer  was  given. 

Genera!  Categories  for  Open-Ended  Question 
"What  good  are  national  parks?" 


General  Category 

Percentage 
ofN=907 

Number  of  times 
mentioned 

Preservation,  nature,  environment 

28.5 

259 

History,  heritage 

22.7 

206 

Relaxation,  escape,  pubUc  access 

18.4 

167 

Recreation 

14.9 

135 

Education,  learning 

14.6 

132 

Beauty,  scenery 

13.8 

125 

Futxure  generations,  children 

9.8 

89 

Wildhfe 

9.6 

87 

Family 

5.3 

48 

Personal  needs,  growth 

5.0 

45 

General  positive  words 

3.1 

28 

Patriotism,  rights,  God 

2.4 

22 

Don't  know,  can't  express 

2.2 

20 

Trees,  forests 

1.8 

16 

Cheap  entertainment 

1.3 

12 

Tourism 

0.7 

6 

Total 

1397 
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APPENDIX  D 

Summary  of  Results  from  Question  #13: 

"What  is  the  biggest  challenge  or  problem 
that  you  are  aware  of  facing  the  national  parks?' 
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In  order  to  provide  some  insight  into  responses  garnered  from  the  open-ended  question, 
"What  is  the  biggest  challenge  or  problem  that  you  are  aware  of  facing  the  national  parks?" 
without  listing  all  the  responses  received,  the  following  summary  was  developed.  A  total  of 
833  responses  were  analyzed.  The  percentage  ofN=833  cohmm  indicates  the  percentage 
of  time  that  category  was  mentioned.  This  category  totals  to  more  than  100%  because 
many  people  gave  more  than  one  answer. 

Open-ended  data  were  analyzed  by  repeatedly  reading  through  responses  and  generating 
categories  which  were  distinct  and  specific.  Answers  were  then  tallied  for  all  categories. 
One  single  response  might  be  coxmted  under  more  than  one  category,  if  a  multi-faceted 
answer  was  given. 

General  Categories  for  Open-Ended  Question 
"What  are  the  biggest  threats  or  challenges  that  face  national  parks?" 


General  Category 

Percentage 
ofN=833 

Number  of 

times 
mentioned 

Fimdmg,  budget 

22.6 

188 

Overcrowding,  overuse 

20.0 

167 

Preservation,  (mis)management,  maintenance,  imderstaflFed 

18.8 

157 

Misuse,  impacts,  litter,  carelessness  of  visitors 

18.8 

157 

External  threats  (Population,  development,  pollution,  etc.) 

10.4 

87 

Don't  know 

6.8 

57 

Iiiq)acts  on  wildlife,  poaching,  himting 

5.8 

48 

Indifference,  disrespect,  imeducated  visitors 

5.2 

43 

Timber,  mining,  graTing 

4.8 

40 

Safety,  crime,  "shady"  visitors 

3.5 

29 

Federal  government.  Congress 

3.1 

26 

None 

2.2 

18 

Air,  water  quality 

1.9 

16 

Fire 

1.9 

16 

Balance  conflicting  interests 

1.8 

15 

Concessionaires 

1.1 

9 

Accessibility 

0.8 

7 

Should  be  transferred  to  state  management 

0.5 

4 

Total 

1084 

28 
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APPENDIX  E 

Summary  of  results  from  Question  #17b: 

'Do  you  expect  parks  to  be  the  kinds  of  special  and 

protected  areas  in  the  future  that  they  have  been 

in  the  past?--Why  not?" 

(Asked  of  people  who  responded  "No") 
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la  order  to  provide  some  insight  into  responses  garnered  from  the  open-ended  question, 
"In  the  fiiture,  do  you  e>q)ect  the  national  parks  to  be  the  kinds  of  special  and  protected 
areas  that  they  have  been  in  the  past?— Why  not?"  (asked  of  respondents  who  answered 
"No")  without  listing  all  the  responses  received,  the  following  summaiy  was  developed.  A 
total  of  88  responses  were  analyzed.  The  percentage  of  N=88  column  indicates  the 
percentage  of  time  that  category  was  mentioned.  This  coltmm  totals  to  more  than  100% 
because  many  people  gave  more  than  one  answer. 

Open-ended  data  were  analyzed  by  repeatedly  reading  through  responses  and  generating 
categories  which  were  distinct  and  specific.  Answers  were  then  tallied  for  all  categories. 
One  single  response  might  be  counted  under  more  than  one  category,  if  a  multi-faceted 
answer  was  given. 

General  Categories  for  Open-Ended  Question 
"Why  not?" 


General  Category 

Percentage 
ofN=88 

Number  of 
times  mentioned 

Gov  mismanagement,  changing  pohtical  trends 

26.1 

23 

Lack  of  fimdmg,  budget  decreases 

20.5 

18 

People  don't  care,  lack  awareness 

18.2 

16 

Big  business  and  commercial  development 

15.9 

14 

Too  many  visitors,  uiq)acts  from  visitors 

13.6 

12 

Increasing  population,  pollution,  env  decline 

10.2 

9 

Changing  pubUc  values 

8.0 

7 

General 

5.7 

5 

Other  and  I  don't  know 

5.7 

5 

Total 

109 

30 
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OF  THE 


HELICOPTER  ASSOCIATION  INTERNATIONAL 


FOR  SUBMISSION  TO  THE  WRITTEN  RECORD 

BEFORE  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS, 

AND  LANDS 

UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


RECREATION  FEES  AT  PUBUC  PARKS 

H.R.  2107 
"VISITOR  SERVICES  IMPROVEMENT  AND  OUTDOOR  IMPROVEMENT 

ACT  OF  1995" 

AUGUST  3,  1995 


1635  Prince  Street 
Alexandria,  VA  22314 
(703)  683-4646 
FAX  (703)  683-4745 
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The  Helicopter  Association  International  (HAI)  is  the  professional  trade 
association  of  the  civil  helicopter  industry.  The  HAI  represents  more  than  1,300 
member  organizations,  which  operate,  manufacture  or  otherwise  support  civil 
heUcopters.   HAI's  members  operate  4,000  rotorcraft,  safely  flying  more  than 
2,000,000  hours  each  yeetr.   HAI  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  civil 
heUcopter  industry. 

More  than  160  of  our  member  companies  operate  aerial  tours.   In  fact,  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  visitors  to  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  do  so 
through  the  use  of  one  of  the  safest  and  most  environmentally  benign  modes  of 
transport:  an  air  tour  by  fixed  wing  or  heUcopter.   On  behalf  of  these  and  other  air 
tour  operators  throughout  the  country  who  transport  passengers  over  this  nation's 
majestic  national  parks,  HAI  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  record  several  of  our 
concerns  with  the  Subcommittee. 


Am  TOUR  OVERFLIGHT  FEES 

Section  1002  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1993  established  certain 
recreation  user  fees  for  air  tour  operations  over  Grand  Canyon,  Haleakala  and 
Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park.   This  hearing  today,  nearly  two  years  after  the 
Act  was  signed  into  law,  affords  the  air  tour  community  the  first  opportunity  to 
address,  before  Congress,  this  unprecedented  user  fee  levied  against  the  aviation 
industry,  elements  of  which,  on  occasion,  traverse  airspace  above  some  national 
parks. 

Many  companies  which  conduct  air  tours  market  extensively  within  the  U.S.  and 
abroad.   Their  brochures  often  quote  rates  that  are  incorporated  as  part  of  an 
overall  tour  package.  Thus,  extensive  changes  in  the  cost  of  an  operation  often 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  customer  and  must  be  absorbed  by  the  company.  The 
new  air  tour  fee  was  estabhshed  in  a  time  frame  which  was  whoUy  inadequate, 
however,  our  members  have,  through  concerted  efforts,  been  able  to  comply  to  a 
most  impressive  extent. 


COMPLIANCE: 

All  of  our  air  tour  operators  in  the  Nevada  and  Arizona  regions  presently  pay  the 
$25  per  aircraft  entry  fee  to  overfly  the  airspace  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park. 
It  is  our  understanding  that  there  is  100%  compliance  with  the  collection  of  the 
new  fee.   However,  certain  statistics  used  by  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS) 
erroneously  report  compUance  at  approximately  forty  percent. 

The  airspace  around  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  is  governed  by  Special 
Federal  Aviation  Regulation  (SFAR)  50-2.  This  SFAR  reqviires  that  any  air  tour 
company,  within  these  particular  airspace  boundaries,  must  have  an  authorization 
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to  conduct  operations  in  this  area.  There  are  over  40  air  tour  companies  that 
presently  have  this  authorization.   Over  half  of  these  companies  merely  hold  an 
authorization  and  seldom,  if  ever,  conduct  operations  over  Grand  Canyon.  Yet, 
when  using  these  numbers  as  a  basis,  the  compliance  record  appears  quite  dismal, 
when  in  fact  it  is  exemplary. 

A  similar  condition  exists  in  the  State  of  Hawaii.  While  many  of  the  operators 
conduct  flights  outside  the  boundaries  of  park,  they  are  mistakenly  coimted  as 
tour  flights  within  the  park  botmdaries.  Further,  the  operators  have  an 
agreement  with  the  NPS  Superintendent  in  Hawaii  to  traverse  a  small  portion  of 
airspace  over  the  park  without  having  to  submit  to  the  fee  process. 

FEE  OBJECTIVE: 

It  is  indisputable  that  the  air  tour  industry  traverses  airspace  above  many  park 
lands  to  facihtate  viewing  of  the  grandeurs  of  the  park.   In  the  context  of  H.R. 
2107,  the  "Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995,"  the  air 
tour  industry  wishes  to  express  its  concerns  over  the  present  fee  process  and 
disctiss  opportimities  for  its  possible  reform. 

Most  would  support  the  notion  that  a  fee  program  should  be  related  to  the  costs 
associated  with  the  maintenance  of  the  infrastructure  required  to  acconmiodate 
the  particvdar  mode  of  transportation.   Please  consider  that  this  niche  of  the  tour 
industry,  aerial  tours,  is  required  to  pay  a  tax  for  an  infrastructure  system  which 
it  does  not  even  use.   Further,  while  15  percent  of  the  fee  is  set  aside  for  NPS 
administrative  purposes,  the  other  85  percent  goes  into  the  general  Treasury.  As 
our  national  parks  continue  to  deteriorate  through  heavy  ground  traffic  (not  air 
tours),  all  user  fees  collected  by  the  Park  Service  should  go  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  park  system. 

Fees  levied  against  park  visitors  should  be  allocated  on  a  reasonable  and 
consistent  basis.  The  air  tour  industry  provides  a  safe  emd  unique  way  for 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  visitors,  including  many  elderly  or  physically  challenged, 
to  see  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  remote  regions  of  the  national  parks.  Many 
of  these  visitors  also  opt  for  a  chance  to  view  a  portion  of  the  park  by  bus  or  by 
some  other  metms.  Unfortunately  these  individuals  are  then  assessed  the  user  fee 
a  second  time.  This  inconsistency  in  the  fee  collection  process  should  be  remedied. 
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CONCESSIONS  AGREEMENTS:  A  THREAT  TO  AIR  SAFETY 

The  air  tour  industry  is  particularly  concerned  about  the  latitude  that  is  given  to 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  under  "(4)  Adjustments"  of  H.R.  2107.  There  have  been 
attempts  to  include  the  air  tour  industry  under  a  concession  agreement 
administered  by  the  Park  Service. 

For  Example,  H.R.  1954,  the  "National  Park  Scenic  Overflight  Concessions  Act  of 
1995,"  introduced  by  Congressman  Skaggs  (D-CO),  represents  an  ominous  first 
step  toward  airspace  control  by  an  agency  other  than  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  (FAA).   This  is  a  particular  fee  provision  that  is  likely  to  be 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  H.R.  2107,  and  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  grave  potential  consequences  such  concession  contracts  could  have  to 
the  safety  of  the  air  tour  industry  and  American  public. 

Historically,  tour  operators  have  had  to  subjugate  the  safety  of  their  operations  to 
unilateral  and  often  unreasonable  dictates  of  the  National  Park  Service  (NPS). 
Such  actions  have  already  met  with  tragic  results: 

In  1987  the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board  determined  that 
the  one  and  only  helicopter  accident  within  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  ever  to  occvu-  during  an  air  tour  was  due,  in  part,  to 
"the  actions  of  the  National  Park  Service  to  influence  the  selection  of 
routes  by  Grand  Canyon  scenic  air  tour  operators." 

To  allow  the  Department  of  Interior  to  regulate,  via  a  concession  contract,  when, 
where,  how  and  what  an  operator  is  allowed  to  fly,  only  increases  the  likelihood  of 
recurrence  of  such  accidents.   The  "check  and  balance"  set  up  in  the  bill  would 
require  a  safety  review  by  the  FAA.  However,  this  procedure  failed  to  work  in  the 
aforementioned  accident,  and  is  subject  to  fail  again.  An  attempt  to  shift  such 
immense  regulatory  authority  to  an  agency  with  only  a  cursory  knowledge  of 
aviation,  or  of  air  traffic  control  infrastructure  requirements,  could  easily 
compromise  the  excellent  safety  record  the  FAA,  air  tour  operators  and  the  entire 
aviation  industry  strive  to  achieve. 

Further,  H  Jl.  1954  wovdd  allow  the  Department  of  Interior  (DOI)  to  imilateraUy 
label  certain  parks  as  "flight  free."  AU  parks  should  continue  to  be  available  for 
the  use  and  eiyojmient  of  all  Americans.  While  air  tours  provide  a  viable  way  by 
which  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  overcrowding  in  the  parks,  this  legislative 
initiative  would  negate  such  a  benefit. 

HAI,  the  air  tour  operators  it  represents,  and  the  FAA  beUeve  potential 
enviroimiental  concerns  are  best  addressed  through  the  development  of  voluntary 
agreements  that  specify  certain  flight  procedures  within  the  national  parks.   Such 
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agreements  are  already  in  place  at  Hawaii's  Haleakala  National  Park  and  Liberty 
Island  in  New  York. 

HAI  virges  this  Committee  to  require  a' reasonable  time  frame  (at  least  12  months) 
when  altering  fee  structures.   This  wiU  provide  adequate  time  for  the  industry  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  such  fees.   The  existing  $25  fee  was  an  11th  hour  add-on  to  the 
1993  House  Natural  Resources  Committee  budget  act  authorization.   Such  an 
unrealistically  short  time  frame  has  created  significant  problems  for  the  air  tour 
industry  and  NPS  alike.   Also  there  are  vaUd  concerns  over  the  legality  of  a  land 
management  agency  charging  for  the  use  of  the  airspace  which  resides  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federed  Aviation  Administration.  These  issues  have  yet  to  be 
adequately  addressed. 

While  the  overflight  fee  charged  to  the  air  tour  has  many  unresolved  issues,  they 
are  monetary,  legal  and  ethical  in  nature.   The  issue  of  concessions  agreements, 
on  the  other  hand,  present  significant  safety  risks  to  the  general  public.  The 
Committee  should  take  great  care  in  considering  the  industry's  safety  related 
concerns  if  or  when  the  concession  issue  brought  up  as  an  amendment  to  this  or 
any  other  legislation  pending  before  Congress. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Mary  Margaret  Sloan  and  I  work  with 
Amcncan  Hiking  Society.  On  behalf  of  the  more  than  500,000  trail  enthusiasts  m  our  membership,  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  and  relay  our  concerns  about  H  R.  2107 

A  national  nonprofit  organization,  American  Hiking  Society  is  made  up  of  more  than  100  affiliated  clubs, 
offering  technical  assistance  to  encourage  federal,  state  and  local  collaborative  efforts  to  establish  trails. 
American  Hiking  Society  also  promotes  volunteerism,  recently  coordmating  a  nationwide  effort  to  enlist 
one  million  volunteers  for  trails,  the  value  of  whose  labor  saves  the  federal  treasury  an  estimated  $100 
million  annually.  Trail  volunteers  perform  this  service  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  all  Americans  who 
enjoy  our  public  lands 

While  American  Hiking  Society  agrees  that  recreation  fees  are  appropriate,  much  of  H.R.  2107,  titled 
Visitor  Services  Improvement  and  Outdoor  Legacy  Act  of  1995,  is  ill-conceived,  warranting  our  extreme 
concern.  Many  of  the  assumptions  driving  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  mcorrect,  imposing  an  unduly 
harsh  hardship  on  America's  families.  Indeed,  the  legislation  pnces  millions  of  families  out  of  a  traditional 
vacation  on  America's  public  lands. 

Specifically  our  concerns  are  as  follows; 

1 .  In  order  to  generate  revenue  to  cover  75%  of  operating  costs,  the  National  Park  Service 
estimates  that  they  will  be  forced  to  raise  entrance  fees  by  as  much  as  five  times  the  current  amount  These 
lands  are  reserved  for  public  use  and  this  bill  will  make  them  inaccessible  to  the  very  public  who  have 
supported  these  investments  with  their  tax  dollars.  For  many  American  families,  vacationing  m  National 
Parks,  Forests  and  BLM  lands  is  the  only  way  to  see  the  United  States. 

2.  This  bill  does  exclude  certain  users  from  paying  recreation  fees,  but  it  fails  to  address  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volunteer  maintenance  groups  and  individuals  which  annually  enter  NPS,  USFS, 
and  BLM  lands  to  work  on  trails.  The  bill  in  its  present  form  will  provide  a  disincentive  to  numbers  of 
people  donating  their  time  to  improve  the  trails  they  love,  inevitably  leading  to  sharp  decluie  in  trail 
volunteerism.  No  other  public  facility  has  been  so  canngly  built  and  maintained  by  American  volunteers. 
Does  Congress  intend  that  these  people,  who  provide  a  much  needed  and  appreciated  public  service,  pay  in 
both  dollars  and  sweat  equity  ?  Certainly,  volunteer  trail  maintainers  who  give  something  back  to  the  land, 
should  also  be  exempt.  This  oversight  is  unfair  and  should  be  rectified  immediately 

3    TTiis  bill,  overall  and  especially  in  Section  4(e)(2),  provides  strong  incentives  for  the  land 
management  agencies  to  focus  their  attention  on  high  use  areas  in  order  to  recover  75%  of  their  costs    The 
less  utilized  backcountr>'  areas  are  destined  to  be  neglected  and  subordinated  to  the  lands  which  prove  more 
fiiiitfiil  for  the  collection  of  fees.  The  Congress  has  designated  eight  National  Scenic  Trails  which  are 
deemed  to  be  of  national  significance,  and  it  now  seems  that  they  will  be  relegated  to  the  lowest  priority 

4.  The  maintenance  backlog  on  FS  trails  alone  is  approaching  $250  million;  at  the  same  time,  the 
numbers  of  hikers  and  walkers  are  escalating    Instead  of  supplanting  federal  appropriations  with  revenues 
from  fees,  this  bill  should  be  directed  toward  eliminating  the  maintenance  and  re-construction  backlog  on 
federally  managed  land. 

5.  H.R.  2 107  appears  to  directly  conflict  with  the  Livestock  Grazmg  Act  introduced  by 
Representative  Wes  Cooley  (H.R.  1713)  and  Senator  Domenici  (S.  852).  TTie  Livestock  Grazing  Act  gives 
prionty  to  ranchers  over  all  other  users,  including  recreation  users  (a  premise  AHS  also  opposes)    H.R. 

2 107  would  require  recreation  users  to  pay  a  fee  to  use  lands  which  are  not  managed  for  their  use  and  on 
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which  they  could  be  prohibited  from  entering.  The  Congress  would  contradict  itself  through  its  own 
legislation. 

6.  Collection  of  recreation  fees  in  wilderness  areas  appears  absurd  as  well  as  prohibitively 
expensive.  Section  4(c)(1)  directs  the  appropriate  secretary  to  collects  fees  in  areas  of  concentrated  public 
use  (which  is  reasonable)  and  ui  wilderness  areas  (which  is  logistically  unfeasible).  How  will  this  be 
implemented?  Will  the  Forest  Service  ranger  roam  his  district  and  knock  on  tents?  The  collection  of  fees 
in  the  wilderness  will  not  be  cost-effective  as  the  employment  of  rangers  to  gather  fees  will  prove  more 
costly  than  the  fees  that  they  collect  and  would  only  increase  bureaucracy. 


Thank  you  for  affording  American  Hiking  Society  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  I  hope  that  the 
subcommittee  will  take  my  comments  to  bear. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  DINGMAN,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE, 
AMERICAN  MOTORCYCLIST  ASSOCIATION,  ON  POSSIBLE  REVAMPING  OF 
RECREATION  FEES  AT  PUBLIC  RECREATION  FACILITIES  BEFORE  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES,  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS,  FORESTS  AND  LANDS,  AUGUST  3,  1995. 


The  American  Motorcyclist  Association  (AMA)  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
provide  written  testimony  regarding  the  possible  revamping  of  recreation  fees  at  public 
recreation  facilities,  spedfically  H.R.  2025  and  H.R.  2107.  My  comments  will  pertain 
more  to  H.R.  2107  since  the  scope  of  H.R.  2025  is  limited  to  the  National  Park  Service 
(NPS)  which  provides  no  recreational  opportunities  for  off-highway  motorcycles  and  we 
believe  that  there  should  be  continuity  among  the  federal  agencies  and  their  respective 
fee  authorities. 

In  previous  testimony  provided  to  this  subcommittee,  the  AMA  asserted  that  there 
are  several  essential  principles  which  must  be  contained  in  any  recreation  fee  proposal. 
They  are  as  follows: 

♦  that  the  fees  are  equitable,  and  aimed  at  recovering  costs  where  the  services 
provided,  or  the  facilities  used,  would  otherwise  represent  significant  costs  to  the 
taxpayers; 

♦  that  the  fee  system  is  efficient,  costing  the  least  amount  practical  to  administer; 

♦  that  the  fees  are  convenient  for  the  recreationist,  so  that  voluntary  compliance  is 
readily  achievable; 

♦  that  the  fee  system  is  coherent  and  integrated,  so  that  overiapping  charges  are 
minimized  and  federal,  state  and  local  fees  are  integrated  v^rfiere  appropriate  (such 
as  Sikes  Act  provisions  for  hunting  and  fishing  fees  for  federal  lands,  collected  as  a 
supplement  to  state  licenses);  and 

♦  that  fee  revenues  are  returned  to  benefit  resources,  facilities  and  programs  utilized 
by  those  paying  the  fees. 

The  above  mentioned  principle  which,  if  excluded,  would  prove  most  problematic 
for  the  off-highway  vehicle  community  is  the  idea  that  the  fee  system  should  be  coherent 
and  integrated.    The  motorized  recreation  community  already  pays  a  host  of  fees  such 
as  motor-fuel  taxes  and  registration  fees  that  are  being  imposed  by  state  governments 
as  user  fees  and  being  returned  to  those  areas,  including  Federal  sites,  where  they  are 
generated.   It  is  crucial  that  a  federal  fees  system  does  not  discourage  such  programs. 
It  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  many  of  the  themes  of  the  104th  Congress  to 
encourage  such  state  programs  that  limit  the  role  of  the  federal  government  thereby 
decreasing  the  cost  to  the  federal  government. 

This  issue  is  addressed  in  Section  3  of  H.R. 2107  and  while  we  are  appreciative  of 
the  inclusion  of  this  section,  we  don't  believe  that  it  provides  enough  protection  for  the 
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motorized  community  against  being  charged  more  than  one  fee  for  access  to  a  particular 
facility. 

While  we  believe  that  land  management  agencies  should  be  given  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  encourage  innovative  ideas,  we  are  not  confident  that  the  administering 
Secretaries  will  promulgate  regulations  which  will  provide  the  necessary  protection 
against  the  duplication  of  fees.   It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Secretaries  to  generate  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue  to  operate  their  departments  even  if  it  means  imposing  a 
redundant  fee  on  a  user  group  already  paying  for  access  to  a  particular  facility. 

Several  states  have  user  fee  programs  that  are  funded  by  the  payment  of 
registration  fees  for  off-highway  vehicles,  and  a  small  percentage  of  state  motor-fuel 
taxes,  which  are  returned  in  the  form  of  grants  to  various  land  management  entities, 
including  federal  land  management  agencies,  for  the  development,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  recreational  facilities. 

For  example,  the  State  of  California  has  perhaps  the  best  known  such  program 
which  is  commonly  refen-ed  to  as  the  "Green  Sticker"  program  named  for  the 
registration  sticker  required  on  vehicles  ridden  in  areas  funded  by  the  program.  Both  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  (USFS)  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  are 
beneficiaries  of  program.  According  to  the  Off-Highway  Vehicle  (OHV)  Division  of  the 
California  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  over  the  last  three  years  Federal  land 
management  agencies  have  received  an  average  of  $8,562,000  per  year  in  grants  from 
the  Green  Sticker  program.  The  OHV  Division  also  says  that  over  the  past  20  years,  of 
the  40%  of  the  State's  OHV  budget  that  has  gone  to  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements,  74%  has  been  allocated  to  Federal  agencies  for  a  total  of  $86,066,000. 

Another  very  successful  program  can  be  found  in  the  State  of  Utah.  According  to 
Utah's  Department  of  State  Parks  and  Recreation,  of  the  $259,201.98  in  grants 
allocated  for  off-highway  vehicle  recreation  under  their  program  (which  is  funded  with 
both  a  $12  per  year  fee  and  a  portion  of  the  state  motor-fuel  tax)  $240,701.98  went  to 
the  USFS  and  the  BLM. 

These  state  run  programs  are  excellent  examples  of  partnerships  which  include 
state,  federal,  and  private  partners.  They  are  programs  that  see  a  significant  amount  of 
money  returned  to  the  users  who  pay  the  fees  and  a  minimal  amount  gobbled  up  by  the 
federal  government  for  administrative  costs.  These  are  the  types  of  programs  that 
should  be  encouraged.  Unfortunately,  if  the  federal  land  management  agencies  begin  to 
charge  fees  at  areas  that  are  already  funded  by  state  fees,  the  state  grant  money  will  dry 
up  in  a  hurry.  The  federal  agencies  will  however  be  under  pressure  to  generate  enough 
revenue  from  fees  to  cover  their  costs  and  send  25%  back  to  Washington. 

Perhaps  language  could  be  added  to  H.R.  2107  that  would  allow  fees  imposed  by 
states,  and  then  transferred  to  federal  agencies  in  the  form  of  grants,  to  be  scored  as  a 
fee  generated  by  the  land  management  agency  for  the  purposes  of  satisfying  their 
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responsibility  for  developing  revenue  from  fees.  Since  the  state  is  absorbing  the  bulk  of 
the  administrative  costs,  none  of  this  revenue  would  b>e  required  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  The  benefit  of  this  addition  is  threefold:  (1)  it  would  eliminate  the 
disincentive  for  existing  state  programs  to  continue  providing  grants  to  the  federal 
agencies  because  they  don't  want  any  portion  of  the  fees  generated  by  the  states  to  go 
to  Washington;  and  (2)  it  would  encourage  similar  state  programs  in  states  that  don't 
have  them  because  more  money  generated  in  the  state  would  stay  in  the  state,  and  (3)  it 
would  ultimately  reduce  the  administrative  burden  on  the  federal  agendes,  perhaps  the 
most  important  benefit  from  the  sut>committee's  perspective. 

This  may  seem  complicated  but  we  have  tried  to  come  up  with  a  solution  that 
would  enhance,  rather  than  minimize,  what  the  subcommittee  is  trying  to  accomplish.  It 
would  have  been  much  easier  to  request  inclusion  in  the  section  providing  for  limitations 
on  fees  but  we  would  like  to  see  Congress  take  action  that  encourages  rather  than 
discourages  the  kind  of  partnerships  that  have  grown  out  of  the  state  programs  currently 
in  existence. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  provide  these  comments  as  part  of  the  official 
record  of  the  hearing  held  before  the  Committee  on  Resources,  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands,    August  3,  1995. 


Robert  M.  Dingman 
Washington  Representative 
American  Motorcyclist  Association 
1225  Eye  Street,  N.W.,  Suite  500 
Washington,  DC  20005 
(202)682-4750  FAX  (202)789-0406 
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JUL   I  7  1955 
L58C170) 

Honorable  Newt  Gingrich 
Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives 
Washington,  B.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

Once  again,  I  thank  you  for  meeting  with  me  on  June  13  primarily  to  discuss  your  interest  in 
a  system  of  fees  for  the  National  Park  System  that  will  start  to  reduce  the  backlog  of 
infrastructure  needs  in  parks  and  return  fees  collected  directly  to  the  parks. 

Since  our    meeting,  the  National  Park  Renewal  Fund  Act  has  been  introduced  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.    In  the  Senate  it  is  S.  964,  introduced  by  Senator  Bennett  Johnston;  in 
the  House  it  is  H.R.  2025,  introduced  by  Representative  Bill  Richardson.    The  House 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks,  Forests  and  Lands  of  the  Resources  Committee  has 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  recreation  fees  on  public  lands  for  August  3,  1995.   H.R.  2025  will 
be  heard  at  that  dme  along  with  a  bill  that  staff  for  Chairman  Jim  ELansen  is  preparing.    That 
bill  would  bundle  recreation  fees  for  afl  land  management  agendes.   This  proposal  is  not  the 
straightforward  "help  the  parka"  bill  we  need. 

Another  significant  difference  between  what  we  need  and  the  other  proposal  is  in  the  use  of 
the  fees  collected.    We  want  to  use  increased  fees  to  address  the  tremendous  backlog  in 
maintenance  and  repair  of  park  facilities.   Their  approach  is  to  offset  operating  costs  for 
"recreation  and  visitor  services"  by  the  fees  collected.    We  think  that  such  an  approach  will 
only  contribute  to  further  deterioration  of  our  national  parks  and  anger  the  visiton  using  the 
parks  because  their  increased  fees  would  not  produce  improvements  in  the  parks. 

I  came  away  from  our  meeting  secure  in  the  belief  that  you  and  I  agreed  totally  that 
improving  our  national  parks  through  increased  fees  was  the  only  way  to  go.   Lumping  ±e 
National  Park  Service's  fee  biU  with  oth«r  land  management  agencies  would  be  trouble, 
trouble,  trouble.    Help,  please. 

Sincerely, 

Director 
Enclosure 
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